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CONSERVATION. 


T he chief e%'ent of the year for Arcbseology, and one which has marked anew era 
in I he history of conser^'atto^ work in India, has been the passing of the Ancient 
Monuments’ Act. * The question of taking measures to protect and preserve the many 
historic monuments and rcUcs in private possession was taken up by Lord Curzon 
during the first year of his administration, and the law which has now come into force 
is the outcome of long and careful deliberation. The main objects which the \ iceroy 
set before himself were ihree*fold :-to ensure the proper upkeep and repair of ancient 
buildings in private ownership excepting such as were usttd for redigious purposes; to 
prevent the excavation of sites of historic interest by ignorant and unauthorised per¬ 
sons ; and to secure control over the traffic in antiquities. These objects could only be 
atlamed by legislation, and inquiries were at once set on foot for the purpose of ascer¬ 
taining the law and practice which prevailed in European coimtnes. The outcome of 
these inquiries was that a Hill was drafted based on the existing English Acts and 
embodying also certain provisions derived from recent le^slation on the subject in 
Greece and Iialv, but modified in some of its essential features so as to suit the peculiar 
conditions of this country. The drafting of the Bill, involving, as it did. direct interfer¬ 
ence with the rights of private ownership, was of necessity a most delicate and diffi* 
cult matter, and the difficuUv was enhanced by the necessity of paying scrupulous 
respect to the religious prejudices of the Indian people. It therefore speaks volumes 
for the careful and sympathetic handling which this Bill received, that, when circulated 
for the opinion of Local Governments, there was not one of its essential provisions 
which did not meet with their unanimous approval, and that not a voice was raised in 
adverse criticism against it when it eventually passed into law. 

The main provisions of the Act are probably well enough knowm already to readers 
in India but for the sake of those in Europe who may be mlerested in the presenia- 
tion of monuments either in this country or elsewhere, the following summary of it may 
be given with advantage. The Act applies only to such monuments as are expressly 
brought within its compass by a notification in an official gazette. It provides that, 
in the case of private monuments, the owner or manager of a building, which is 
Insufficiently conserved, may be invited to enter into an agreement for its proper 
maintenance, and in the event of his refusing, the Collector may, if there is an endow¬ 
ment, take steps to secure its proper application to the repairs of the monument; or 
he may, if necessary for its presen-alion, acquire the monument compulsorily ; but 
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buildings used for religious obseni'ances are expressly exempted from the operation of 
this clause. The Government have been careful to make it clear that there is to be no 
resort to compulsory actjuisition until the Oflmer has been given the opportunity of 
entering into an agreement. A right of pre-emption is also secur^ to Government m 
case of the transfer of ancient monuments or their sites. The Act further gives power 
to prohibit both the exportation of moveable antiquities from British India, and their 
importation from foreign territories into British India, thus putting an effectual check 
upon the spoliation of interesting remains situated outside the limits of British territory- 
provision is also made for keeping moveable antiquities tn si/u, or for preserving 
them tn local museums, and in certain cases for the compulsory purchase of such 
antiquities t an exception being made of objects from which the owner is unwilling to 
part on personal or religious grounds. Finally, the Act empowers the Government 
to prohibit or regulate the excavation of ancient sites by irresponsible persons. 

Many will, perhaps, be disposed to regret that non-interference in anything con¬ 
nected with the religions of this country has come to be looked upon as so fixed a 
maxim of the Indian Government, and that any temples or mosques in actual use— 
which, belt noted, constitute a large proportion of the national monuments—may still be 
demolished writh impunity, along with all their priceless records, at the caprice of their 
owners or trustees; and their regrets will be keenest, when they call to mind the hundreds 
of beautiful shrines which have so long suffered at the hands of religious enthusiasts In 
Southern India: enthusiasts, who conceive that the replacing of an old temple by a 
new one is the highest form of devotion to its god. There is some consolation, 
however, in the knowledge that the solicitude lately shown by Govcmmtfnt for the 
preservation of monuments in their original and true character is already exercising a 
wholesome influence upon those whom legislation does not touch, and in the hope, too, 
that before long popuUir opinion itself will prove more powerful than any laws to put 
a check upon the destruction or tasteless disfigurement of ancient buildings. As an 
instance of how this influence is spreading, let me mention the enlightened and sym¬ 
pathetic attitude recently taken up by the manager of the Ramejvaram temple, 
when its proposed rebuilding at the hands of the Nattukottai Chetties was called Ju 
question, in contrast to the obstinate disregard with which the appeals alike of Govern¬ 
ment and of the Royal Asiatic Society on the same subject liad previously been 
treated. 

The monuments in India proper which are mainly engaging the attention of the 
Survey, fall naturally into two distinct classes: Muhammadan and Hindu; in the 
latter of which 1 include also Jaina and Buddhist. This grouping I propose lo follow 
in speaking of their repairs, and it will be the more convenient to do so as the essen¬ 
tial differences in the character of the two groups are largely reflected in the 
treatment which they receive. For, whereas restoration, both structural and orna¬ 
ment^, is common among Muhammadan monuments, it is seldom found advisable to 
attempt it among the Hindu. This broad distinction in the character of the two 
groups and in the handling of their repairs deserves some further explanation. The 
main stmetund features of the majority of Hindu buildings, in which they differ 
materially from Saracenic, are their solid stone walls, stone columns and architrave# 
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and flat ceilings—all of which readily lend thentseivcs to" simple measures of conserva* 
tifjn. If the masonry of ihe w*alls has bulged and loosened, it can be relaid or secured 
with clamps and dowels; columns that are out of plumb can be set straight j broken 
architraves can he supported on neat angle irons; and' cracked roof slabs can be bolted 
up from above. More radical measures than these are generally uncalled for, and as 
often as not would be prohibited by their cost and the risk which they Involve to the 
building. Another striking characteristic of Hindu architecture is the profuse sculp¬ 
tured decoration with which it is embellished, and which is hardly ever capable of 
perfect reproduction. Much of it consists of rich floral arabesques, but much also of 
divine and human figures executed In high relief, each of which is impressed with the 
personal spirit of the sculptor who created k, and each endowed with an individuality 
different from that of its neighbours. So that, even if we could recall the spirit of the 
old artist, we could yet only conjecture the details of a missing or half-broken image. 

In Muhammadan structures, by which I mean those of the true Saracenic style, 
all this is different. Simple measures, such as those referred to, are often quite 
unavailing either to remedy the mischief that time has already done to them or to 
check its further progress. Once their domes or arches have become cracked, and 
heavy masses of brickwork displaced, nothing short of the most radical measures 
will secure their permanent safety; nor will mere surface patchwork suffice to arrest 
decay which has penetrated to the core of their rubble walls. Bonds of iron and 
timber props—the kind of expedients which Ruskin was so fond of advocating—are 
w'hollv ineffectual to preserve such structures as these, .\gain, the restoration of 
Saracenic ornament offers no such difficulty as the tlmdu. Saracenic designs seldom 
consist of anything but a repetition of geometrical or, it may be, simple flora! 
patterns, reproduced mechanically and admitting of little or no individuality of treat¬ 
ment. We might a hundred or a thousand examples of the same ornamenfs 
among the ancient buildings at Agra, and we should fail to distinguish one from the 
other, or to trace in them any of the various hands that executed them. It is true 
that there is a certain characteristic spirit pervading them all, but this spirit lives on 
also in the handiwork of the present day sculptors, who are the lineal descendants of 
the old craftsmen, and who display in their work that perfect mastery over material 
which only unbroken tradition and hereditary instinct can give them.' 

It wiil be understood, of course, that the above broad distinction between the 
Hindu and Saracenic styles cannot be pressed too far. There are exceptions to 
this, as to every other rule, and we shall see later that one of the most famous 
Hindu memorials—the " Tower of Fame " at Chitor—is at the present moment under¬ 
going a very considerable measure of necessary structural restoration; while, on the 
other hand, there are many Moslem edifices in out-of-the-way places which economic 
considerations make it impossible to restore to the extent that could be wished. 

To turn now to the work of the past year, it should be stated at the outset that 
all the undertakings of importance owe their inception directly to His Excellency 

• It ««« witlitmt savins, fll cows?, that the strictest llmils have to be set la such works ttUmMim- 
limils which wiU ensure that tHrtbing is r«lo«dw not known to be ahsoHotely true to the ornfiwil. and 

nothin? Tcwvatrd whiirh is not essemial to the aaiety or beauty of a building. An esceptidn, however, muse be 
made m the case p| ancient gaiUens, m which the laying down of gras* swartK for instance, is a very nsHouable 
ccticessififi ttf aifldetn 
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f.ord Curioii, ard t)ietr unqualified success to Lhe persdnal supervision which he has 
bestowed upon them. First and foremost among these come the restorations among 
the tour famous groups of \fughai monuments at Agra, Fati;ipur Sikrl, Delhi and 
Labor. Though belonging to the s-ame age, built in the same style and bound toge* 
thcr by the same historical associations, the fate of these four groups of monuments 
has been widely dissimilar. Those at Agra and Fathpur Sikri—thanks perhaps to their 
exceptional beauty—have been fortunate both in escaping irreparable damage during 
the early days of British occupation, and later in securing careful attention from a 
succession of sympathetic Governments, Those at Labor and Delhi on the other 
hand were systematically mutilated by Mahrattas, Sikhs and English, and, save for 
a few spasmodic efforts now and again to rescue the most renowned among them 
from decay, have been suffered to go year by year from bad to worse. Thus it is 
that at the present moment wc find ourselves on the eve almost of closing a long 
campaign of work at Lhe two former places, while we are opening a new one at the two 
latter. 

At the Taj at .Agra, the beautiful ^aw^b has now undergone a similar transforma¬ 
tion to tliat already effected at the Masjid, while a conspicuous ornament has been 
restored to the gardens by the repair of the decorative battlements whicli crown their 
circuit walls. Simultaneously, the beauty of the tomb, as seen from the main 
approach, has been strikingly enhanced by cutting down some of the heavier trees 
which UM‘d to screen both mosque and Javnib, and thus bringing Into view the whole 
group of buildings as they were originally intended to be seen. So far as the edifices 
in the actual gardens of the Taj are concerned, these works are, it is hoped, the last 
on an extensive scale that will have to be undertaken for many years to come. Minor 
repairs will, of course, be periodically required, and there is still ample scope for 
improvement in the planting ont of the gardens, but the latter work is one which can 
only be achieved slowly and cautiously, since any sweeping changes, which would 
detract from the present beauty of the gardens, arc obviously undesirable, however 
productive of good results they might be in the long run. 

Among the immediate surroundings of the Taj, the garden of the Sahelr Burj 
at the south-west comer of the entrance quadrangle h.as undergone a great Improve¬ 
ment, its whole area having been excavated and laid out again according to the 
original plan. Another of the Burjs has come under repair, and the regrading and 
draining of the quadrangle has been finished. Here, too, may be mentioned the 
protective work done to one of the kiosks In the old Mahlab Bagb—the reputed site 
chosen for jahan s black mausoleum—on the further bank of the Jumna; and the 
repair of HumayQns masjid In the village of Kachpura close hv. 

In the Fort, the repairs of the buildings around the AngOrt Ra'gh and Machhf Bhawan 
which 1 referred to in my last year's Report, have been continued, and the clearance 
and renovation of the Dlwan-i-'Amm quadrangle extended to its western half 
All the modem casemates here—relics of the time when the quadrangle was used 
as an arsenal yard—have been dismantled, and the ancient arcades which thev 
screen^ from view are now in course of repair; the ugly break in the arcades on the 
north side has been closed; and the columns in the Hall of Audience, which were sadly 
defaced some years ago under a mistaken idea about their original character have 
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had their glistening white stucco restored to them. Another famous monument In the 
Agra group that has also come in for a large share of attention is the Mausoleum of 
Akbar at Sikandarah. Here the work upon the east gateway has been continued and 
some of the kiosks at the corners of the garden repaired, 

The condition of Fathpur Sikrl is. if anvthitvg, even more satisfactory than that of 
Agra, and, indeed, this group of palace monuments is the most perlectb' preserved of 
its kind in IndLa. Btrbal's house has received some special structural repairs, and the 
King's stables are gaining greatly in appearance by the demolition of modern rubble 
supports and the renovation of broken or damaged members. Some further cspendi- 
lure also has been incurred upon repaving the K.h ass Mahall and Jodh Bai s palace and 
cleansing the old diving well outside the Janii‘ Masjld. But the chief enterprise of the 
year has been the rebuilding of portions of the outer wails and gateways of the city— 
a work which will round off, so to speak, all that has been done during the last quarter 
of the centurv within the palace precincts. 

In the Punjab w-e are, as 1 stated above, only on the threshhold of our consei^-aiion 
work, and our first thoughts have naturally been for those buildings which have already 
reached a stage of decay when any procrastination in protecting them would have been 
dangerous. In such a state was the gatcw'ay of the Jj^ijairu-l-Manfizil at Delhi the 
only portion of that structure that could be saved—, and in such state the tombs of 
JahSngTrs Empress Nur Jah£n, of Asaf Lilian, her brother, and of Tagah l^aii, the 
foster-father of Akbar ; the last a fabric of unpretentious size, but in point of harmony 
and delicacy of workmanship unsurpassed by anything in the Punjab. This is the only 
one, unfortunately, of the three which can be brought back to any semblance of its 
former beauty, the other two being long since past repair. Simultaneously with the 
above, extensive repairs have also been carried out at several of the more famous mas¬ 
terpieces of Saracenic architecture, which, though not actually precarious, were yet in 
a sorry state of disrepair. Among these were Jahangir's mausoleum at ^ahdara. 
where a beginning was made with the repair of the western fan^ade and of the pave¬ 
ments of the roof and cloisters; the tile enamelled masjid of Wazir lih^n at Labor; 
and the bijou Pearl Mosque of white marble in the Delhi Fort, which would now chal¬ 
lenge comparison with any of the most perfectly preserved monuments of the country. 
At Humayiin’s tomb attention was mainly directed to reclaiming the garden from thr: 
wilderness which had overspread It. the tomb itself being one of the few buildings in 
the Punjab that hav'e been consistently well cared for. .A considerable sum of money 
was expended here in excavating and repairing the ancient tanks and channels and 
relevelling the ground preparatory to its being planted and turfed. 

As might have been expected, much of the initial work among these monuments 
has lain in rescuing them from the utilitarian purposes to which they have been put. 
and in effacing the evid*mces of their modernization. Paniculaily has this been the 
case in the ^^ugbal Forts at Delhi and Labor, where British Military occupation was 
largely responsible for the abuses perpetrated on the old royal palaces. In the Fort 
at Labor the beautiful Motl Mas]id of Jahangir and the Sleeping Hail of Shp Jahan 
have both been recovered in this way — the one from entombment in the massi\e brick¬ 
work of a (lovertimcnt treasury, the other from a scarcely less improper, albeit less 
ignoble, use as a church for Prilbh troops. In the Delhi Fort three of the palace 
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edifices -ihe SAqqiT Kh^oa, the Rang Mahall and the Shih 13 ur} —have been reclaim¬ 
ed from the military, and are now walling repair; and in several other buildings excava- 
lion has brought to light marble tanks, cascades and founlatns. which were filU'd up 
and hidden from view years ago. Another monument—having no connection with 
either of the Forts—that has been a victim of modem vandalism, and that is now being 
restored as nearly as possible to its former state, is the mosque of Dai Anga at Labor. 
For some of the accretions that have enveloped this structure the Sikhs appear to 
have been responsible, but its real transformation dates from the time when it was 
converted into a railway office, and it was then that most of the damage w*as done to 
its enamelled walls. Finally, I roust mention in this category the tomb of Visa 
Khan near Delhi, round which used to cluster a whole village of squalid huts, choking 
the precincts of the tomb and rendering It inaccessible to visitors. This village has 
now been swept bodily awavj and in its place a peaceful garden, w'alled off from the 
outer world, makes a worthy setting to so fine a tomb. 

When w’e pass from these Mughal monuments to the other great Saracenic 
groups in Eastern, Western and Central India, where conservation w'ork has been 
going on, wre are taking a step or two back in the history of architecture* The roomi- 
tnents at Gaur and Panduah In Bengal, at Btjapur and Ahmadabad in Boro hay, and 
at Dbar and Mandti in Central India are the immediate precursors of the Mughal 
architecture of the north, towards the evolution of which they all contributed m 
vart'ing degrees. Each and every one of these groups—and several more besides, 
which do not claim attention here—derived their style from tme common parentage ; 
each was developed on Independent soil and marked by a strong individuality of its 
owro, and In each case this individnalit v passed away under the absorbing influences 
of the Mughal Empire. Their birth, their existence and their decay are indissolubly 
bound up with the political history of the several dtroasties which called them Into 
existence, and they reflect for us with unmistakable clearness the vicissitudes through 
which those dynasties passed. 

The monuments under repair at Gaur and Panduah and the general scheme of 
work going on there were described by E)r. Bloch at some length in the Annual for 
1902-03. Since then no new* enterprise has been taken up, hut considerable progress 
has been made In the repairs at the Adina Masjid at Panduah, at the Baradwart at 
Ramkel, and at the Dakbil Darwaza and the Lattan Masjid at Gaur, With one or 
two notable exceptions, all the monuments in this group were built entirely of brick, 
faced, it may be, with enamel tiles or ornaments of terra cotta, and the nature of these 
materials as well as the style of their designs gives them a unique position among 
Indian buildings. It is fortunate, indeed, for other monuments that this is so, for the 
character of these Bengal structures renders their repair a matter of exceptional 
difficulty. Restoration on the scale on which it has been carried out among the 
MughaJ monuments is, of course, impracticable, and would in any case be unjustifi¬ 
able in the present condition of these buildings. On the other hand, merely superfi¬ 
cial measures are unavailing where heav7 masses of brickwork are already tottering 
with decay or torn asunder by destructive jungle roots. In such cases, only partial 
dismantling and rebuilding will effect a radical cure, and, unhappily, this course some¬ 
times involves interference with the delicately caned reliefs of the facades, many of 
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which have reached that slate of disintegration when they can only be removed and 
replaced at the risk of falling to pieces. 

Bijapur and Ahmadabad are better off in every way than the Bengal sites. Apart 
from the greater natural stability of their structures, they have both been judiciously- 
tended by the Government for some years past, and, though the expenditure upon 
them has not been lavish, their conservation is now, for the most part, a mere matter 
of ordinary annual repairs. The same remark, let me add parenthetically, applies to 
the majority of better known monuments in the Presidency, whether Muhammadan, 
Hindu, Jaina, or Buddhist. Thus the total outlay upon the two groups at Bijapur 
and Ahmadabad amounted during the past year to less than R 24.000, including 
over R 13,000 from Imperial funds, and this sum was divided over thirty odd build¬ 
ings, among those which absorbed the largest amounts being the Ibrahim Rauza, the 
Col Gumbaz, and Mehtarl Mahall at Bijapur, and Sldi Baslr's mosque and tomb. 
Baba Lului’s masjid, Achyut Bibi’s mosque and tomb and the Khanjan mosque at 
Ahmadabad. 

It follows, of course, from the careful limits set to expenditure in the past that 
the programme of work had to be restricted to securing the structural safety of these 
buildings, without any attempts being made to efface the disfigurements which their 
beautv had sustained through age or ill-treatment. Bijapur affords conspicuous 
examples of monuments whose grandeur is seriously impaired by the loss or mutila¬ 
tion of some prominent decorative feature. The great Gol Gumhaz, for instance,—a 
building in other respects exceptionally well preserved—loses much of its Impressive' 
ness through the ragged and unsightly condition of its deep cornice. It is the same 
with I he Ibrahim Rauza and the Jaml' Masjid. These cornices are now to be 
restored, and the work upon the Gol Gumbaz has already begun. In each case the 
massiveness of the comice, their great height from the ground, and the richness of 
the carving lavished on the huge brackets makes the task an exceptionally difficult 
and expensive one. Probably it w'ill extend over some half a dozen years. But the 
results w-ill more than compensate us for the trouble taken. 

In Dhar and Manda we are no longer in British territory, and a word or tivo of 
explanation seems called for as to the share taken by the Government of India in the 
extensive works that have been going on there. It is natural, of course, that the 
monuments in British India should have the first claim upon the attention of Govern¬ 
ment, and it is only in exceptional cases, where the monuments in Native States are 
of more than local interest and where the resources of the Darbar concerned are 
insufficient for their repair, that subsidies for the purpose can be spared by the 
Imperial Government. Such a case, pre-eminently, was the one of which we are 
speaking. The monuments at Dhar and MaiidQ are essentially of national interest; 
they are Imperial in character as well as in origin. But the State. In which chance 
has placed them, is one of the smallest in the Central India Agency, with correspond¬ 
ingly small revenues, which have been unusually depleted during recent j-ears. The 
Government accordingly came forward and undertook to bear the Initial cost of repairs 
at Mandu, on the understanding that the Darb^ would make provision for those at 
Dhar, and pledge itself afterwards to keep up the monuments in both places, besides 
making them more accessible to visitors. So far this arrangement has worked 
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admirably. A full account of the operations will be found in a special contribution by 
the Political Agent, Captain E. Bames, to whom, I should like to remark, much of 
the success w'hich has attended them is directly due. At Maijda, some fifteen 
buildings in all have up to the present come under repair, but attention has been 
mainly concentrated upon five. Of the unearthing of the iiQial|i mausoleum and the 
discovery of the Tow'er of Victory I gave a short account by anticipation in last year's 
Annual, and from Captain Barnes’ description it will be seen that the further progress 
of exploration has served to confirm the idem i Heat ion of these structures which w'as 
first pul forward. The transformation of the Hindota Maball is particular!)' striking, 
now that the later edifice built on to its southern facade has been dismantled, its plinth 
laid hare, and the rooms at its northern end opened up. Another new feature, too, 
in the shape of a large ornamental tank, has been revealed by the removal of debris at 
the Jahaz Mahall. The task of consennng the other two monuments, n/s,, the Jami‘ 
Masjid and HOghang’s tomb, involved by far the most extended operations in Mands, 
and, in the case of Hoshang’s tomb it will in ail likelihood take two more vear.s to 
complete. It is for this reason that illustrations of the work have been reserved for a 
future report. 

At Dhar, the Darbar has been busy with the repairs of the Lai Masjid, which 
have been carried through with signally good results, particularly in the matter of 
harmonizing the new work with the old. The inscribed slabs, also, to which I referred 
last year, have now been extracted from the mihrdb in the Kam^l Mauli mosque and 
a summary of their contents, kindly conlKbuted by Professors Hullzsch and Pischel, 
is published in the epigraphical section of this report. The inscriptions are being 
edited fVi extmsd by Professor l lultzsch in the Epigraphi^ Indka. It should be 
addt^d, too, that one of the less important edifices at Mandu has been converted at the 
expense of the State into a comfortable dak bungalow', and the journev there has bijen 
much facilitated by the institution of a regular motor car sen'lce to Dhar from the 
nearest railway station at Mhow. 

All the buildings of which f have so far been speaking are in the foremost rank 
of Muhammadan monuments; they belong to large and famous groups, each of which 
is undergoing a systematic scheme of conservation, and it is naturkt, therefore that 
they should be the first to claim our notice. But they are far from exhausting the 
year's record of work amid Saracenic architecture. There have been many other 
miscellaneous undertakings—some of them on a less extended scale, and some among 
monuments of less note. The long series of works, for example, in the Rohtasgarh 
Fort—a provincial stronghold of the Mugfial days—which were described in a previous 
Report, have been practically brought to completion; repairs have been done to the 
colonnades of the majestic mosque of Altam^ at the Qutb; the shrine of Sayj-id 
Salar Mas'od at Bahraich has been largely rebuilt; and the J3mi' Masjid at Lucknow* 
renovated. To this list let me also add the Rauza at Watwa. the Jami' Masjids at 
Burhanpurand Etawah, and another mosque at Rohinkhed, as monuments whose 
repair has been achieved at more than ordinary cost and trouble. 

Let us turn now to the Hindu, Jaina and Buddhist monuments. 1 stated a year 
ago that, thanks to the liberality of the present Local Government, .Archeology in 
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the South of India was entering upon a new era, and that we might look forward to 
a systematic policy of conservation being pursued throughout the E^residcncy for some 
years to come. An active beginning has now been made in the programme, and 
several famous sites are undergoing regeneration. As might he expected after years 
of neglect and particularly amid the tropical luxuriance of Madras, much of the initial 
work has consisted in rescuing the buildings from the exuberant vegetation in which 
they were enveloped, and in opening up convement appmacht-s to them, Especially 
has this been the case at Conjeeveram, Vijayanagar, Tan]ore and the Gandikuta 
temple. The site of Vijayanagar absorbed by far the largest share of money during 
the year, but the rains there are so extensive and so effectually overgrown, that after 
clearing them from jungle, removing ddbris, and making such new roads as were 
necessary, time could only be found for the actual repair of a few of the most pre< 
carious structures, among W'hich may be mentioned the Krstliasvami, GatieSa, and 
Haz^a Rainasvami Temples. To the repairs of the Chennakelavasvaitii temple 
at Sompalle a special contribution was dewrted in last year’s Report, but the work 
not being finisked at that time, no illustrations accompanied the description. These 
are accordingly published on Plate XXVI and fig. t, p-6g of the present Annua). 
Other monuments in the Presidency that have been brought into the programme of 
conservation are the Vispu and Siv.a temples at Tadpatri ; the JalakaruheSvarasvami 
shrine at Vellore; the ASoka edict in the Ganjam district; a tank at Valikotidapuram ; 
and two rock-hewn shrines in the Fort Rock at Trichinopoly. For an account of 
these several undertakings the reader must be referred to the separate article on the 
subject, but I should like here to draw' especial attention to the two interesting shrines 
which have been unmivsked In the Trichinopoly Rock. Both caves had long ago been 
walled tip and converted into godowns for the temple above, so that although they 
w’ere known to Archaeologists, the average visitor to the Rock Fort was totally 
unaware of their existence. Opened as they now are to view, with new inscriptions 
and sculptured panels brought to light, they should add appreciably to the attractions 
of the Rock, 

In Bengal, the conservation of the Mukte^vara temple and group of shrines con* 
nected W'ith it at BhubaneSvar in Orissa been pushed forward, and in the same 
district the laborious work of filling up the vast interior of the temple of the Sun God 
at Konarak has been completed. How arduous this work has proved may be gauged 
from the fact that the crowming stone kalaia of the temple, through which a hole had 
to be drilled, is 25 feet in thickness and is estimated to weigh not less than a,ooo tons. 
An important discoverv of the vear in connection with this famous structure is that 
about one-third of the spire still exists beneath the great heap of difbris to the west of the 
manditpa. The upper portion of the spire has already been laid bare, and there is every 
reason to hope that the rest of it will be found comparatively intact. Other conserva¬ 
tion measures In the Bengal Circle have been concerned with the Budh-Gaya temple, 
the palace and temples of the Ahom kings in Assam, and some shrines, dating 
roughly from the 17th century, at Vishnupur in the Bankura district — the last-men¬ 
tioned comprising some of the best examples of the peculiar Bengali style of temple 
architecture, which may have been developed to some extent under Muhammadan 
influences. 
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The remarks srhlch 1 made about Muhammadan buildings in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency apply equally tp the Hindu, There is nothing whatever to record of an e^fcep- 
tional nature in the conservation of any of them, unless it be the increased attention 
that has been paid to the various rock-cui caves at Elephantaj Kanherj, Kondivte, 
K^le and some other places in the Poona and SSlara districts. In Berar, in propor¬ 
tion as little had been done in the past, the conservation of many of the monuments 
was a more formidable matter, and several items, notably the repair of the temples at 
Satgaon, Dhotra, Lonar, Sakegion .and Mehkar, involved a considerable outlay. The 
Central Provinces, which are included in the same circle, are less fortunate, in that 
little has yet been done to make up for the neglect which they suffered in the past. 
Of the few works in course of execution there, and of the much larger number still 
awaiting it, Mr, Cousens gives a sketch in a separate article printed below, and 1 need 
only stop to notice the re-roofing of the old SiddheSvara temple at Mandhata. For the 
rest, scarcity of local funds has prevented their being taken in hand, and there seems 
little prospect of an improvement in this respect next year. 

In Northern India there are comparatively few ancient Hindu monuments. Those 
of a pre-Muhammadan date survive only in the remoter districts, where they were not 
exposed to the destructiveness of the Moslem invaders, and in later days—that is to 
say, until the decay of the MugbaL power—there was singularly little chance of such 
monuments bdng erected except under the enlightened and tolerant rule of Akbar 
and his immediate successors. To this period belong the temples of Govind Dev, 
Jugal Ki6or and Rad ha Ballabh at Bindraban, The first mentioned has been carefully 
tended for many years past, but the other two have only recently come into the charge 
of Govemtnent, and much labour is being bestowed upon rescuing them from the decav 
which had overtaken them. The work upon the Jugal KiSor temple, which consisted 
in refitting or renewing much of the loose and damaged facing of the itkhara and 
other parts of the structure, has been fully carried out, but the temple of Rad ha 
Ballabh, w'hich, by the way, is a peculiarly interesting example of the eclectic style of 
the period, is still in the repairer's hands, and a full account of both these undertakings 
b therefore reserved for a future report, 

A third large class of monuments upon which much care is being expended by the 
Survey are those of Burma. Though doubtless owing much in their development to 
the influences of the Huvdu and Buddhist architecture of India, their style both In the 
earliest and latest phases in which we know it, is characterised by an originality, which 
at once combines them into a distinct and closely affined group, and isolates them from 
the monuments of India proper. Strictly speaking, the most recent among them 
which date only from the last generation, ought not to find a place in an Archaological 
Report. ^ Their modernity should properly preclude them. But inasmuch as the 
Survey is equally responsible for these as for the more ancient examples, it is reason¬ 
able to record among its other activities the steps that have been taken for their con¬ 
servation. 

Perhaps the most important feature of the year’s work has been the mapping out 
of a methodical and more extended scheme for future operations. The Archgeological 
Department in Burma being but a recent creation and not having had time to take 
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proper stock of the monuments of the couiilty, conservation was until the past year re¬ 
stricted almost cxclusK’ely to a few of the best known structures at Mandalay and Pagan. 
Some irregular lists of antiipiities were, it is true, compiled as far back as 1883 by Dr. 
Forchhammer. But they contained no information as to the actual condition of the 
monuments or the measures necessary for their safety. Accordingly, a careful examina¬ 
tion has now been made of one and all the edifices at Pegu, Mandalay, Sagaing, 
Shwebo, Pagan and several other places, and a programme of repair drawn out which 
is to he put into execution at once. In the meantime good progress has been made 
with such works as were already in hand. .\t Mandalay, the reconstruction of the 
missing ^yafthats on the walls of Fort Dufferin, as well as the repair of others that were 
in a dilapidated condition, has been completed; various improvements have been 
effected in the Palace Buildings i and the Queen's Monastery in k Road—the most 
attractive pirrhaps of all the buildings there—has been rescued from a state of much 
neglect. .At Pagan the preliminary work begun last year at the Manuha, Gawdawpalin, 
Thatbinnyu, Shwekugyi and Ananda Pagodas has been followed up by more thorough 
measures’ and all these buildings are now in good repair. A fair beginning, it should 
be added, has also been made in the construction of the Museum at Pagan. 

In conclusion it remains to record what has been done to discharge the long neg¬ 
lected dutv of preserving or commemorating the many historic memorials connected 
with the British In India. These memorials stand in a cla.ss apart from ail others, and 
a class which, until Lord Curaon's advent, was more completely neglected than any 
other It is indeed, a remarkable feature of the indifference with which the monuments 
of the past have been systematically treated by the British that even the buildings 
which witnessed some of the noblest and most tragic events in their history, the battle¬ 
fields where their ancestors fought and conquered, and the residences of illustrious 
men, who by their swords, their counsels and their pens made the name of England 
great and famous, have gone uncommcnioraied and uncared for. The preservation of 
these memorials and the perpetuation of the records they contain has been an especial 
care to the Viceroy. Of the repairs to the famous mutiny monuments at Lucknow— 
the Residency, the Dilkusha Palace, and the Sikandar Bagb—I gave a sufficiently full 
description last year, and I need not dwell upon them again, though it may be remarked 
in passing that the most scrupulous care is being taken to presence their old and battered 
appearance. To r much earlier epoch belongs the part which the old Fort William in 
Calcutta played in the annals of British history. Unfortunately, little of this once 
famous structure has survived to our times except its buried foundations, but by the aid of 
careful excavations and measurements, added to the information obtainable from old plans 
and drawings, it has been possible not only to determine accurately the position of its walls 
and bastions, but to fix don-n the exact site of the other main features of the Fort, 
including the Black Hole prison, in which was enacted the terrible tragedy of the soth 

June, 175^* j 

Each of these sites has been sedulously marked and commemorated. Where- 

ever the outer or inner line of the curtain and bastions had not been built over, they 
have been traced on the ground with brass lines let into stone, while white marble tablets 
have been inserted in the walls of the adjoining buildings with inscriptions stating what 
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part of the old building originally stood there. The site of the prison, too, has been 
covered with polished black marble surrounded with a neat iron railing, and a tablet has 
been placed on the wall above to explain the memorable and historic nature of the spot 
below ) finally, a white marble replica of the obelisk originally set up by Holwell over 
the grave of the sufferers, but which was demolished in 1831, has been re-erected and 
presented to Calcutta by Lord Curzon, The records inscribed on the new obelisk. It 
may be noted, differ in two material points from those on the original memorial. The 
reason for these changes is explained in the following extract from Lord Curzon’s speech 
delivered on the occasion of the unveiling of the obelisk : “ Holwell’s inscriptions 

written by himself, with the memory of that awful experience still fresh in his mind, con* 
tained a bitter reference to the personal responsibility for the tragedy of Sir5ju-d-Daula, 
which, 1 think, is not wholly justified hy our fuller knowledge of the facts, gathered from 
a great variety of sources, and which I have therefore struck out as calculated to keep 
alive feelings that we would all wish to see die. Further, though Holwell’s record con¬ 
tained less than fifty names out of the j 23 who had been suffocated in the Black Hole, 
1 have by means of careful search into the records, both here and in England, recovered 
not only the Christian names of the whole of those persons, but also more than twenty 
fresh names of those who also died in the prison. So that the new monument records 
the names of no fewer than sixty of the victims of that terrible night," 

These efforts to perpetuate the surviving records of a past that is every day tend¬ 
ing to disappear more and more from the public recollection have extended to numerous, 
other sites and buildings in various parts of India. Memorials have been set up on the 
historic battlefields of Mudki, Firoz Shah, Sobruon, and several other places, while the 
monument, which celebrates the fight at Plassey, is being removed from its old site 
and re-erected in a more worthy form and more appropriate position. Commemo¬ 
rative medallions, too, have been placed on more than 130 houses, which are notable 
for their historical associations, or in which distinguished public men, whether Eu¬ 
ropean or Indian, have dwelt. Such, to pick out a few examples, are the residences of 
Lord Clive, of the Duke of Wellington, of Warren Hastings and of Lord Macaulay ; of 
Mir Ja'far, of the MahSiSja Nando Kumar, and of Raja Chait Singh | the factories of 
early English and Portuguese settlers j the house where Sivaji, the founder of the Mah- 
ratta confederacy, was bom, and another where Tulsf Das, the poet and religious 
reformer, is said to have composed his hymns j the court house of Gerald Aungier 
Governor of Bombay in the 17th century j and the building at Arrah where the 
memorable defence was made against the mutineers in iSjy, 


J. H. Marshall. 
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IT will be convenient to cKssify the buildings which conie under notice in this Article 
1 according to their several localities. Agra, Delhi and Lahore, and then some 
places of minor importance where work has been done, will each be visited in turn. 
Agra naturally comes first because it is, from the point of view of Muhammadan archi¬ 
tecture, quite the richest of all centres in these Provinces, and m fact m Indii Not 
only is there more to see in and about Agra than elsewhere, but what there is. is of 
exceptional beauty. In this district we have the master-pieces of the two greatest 
builders among Mughal Emperors. FathpOr Sikri possesses a wfmle city com^plete 
with palaces, mosques and pubUc offices, all built by Akbar; while Agra with ite 
glorious Taj and marble palaces of ^ah Jahan, can boast of treasures unrivalled m the 

Orient, 

The TSj Mahall, 

The Tii cbims the dWierlion ot haring been one of the earliest of Indian mo,^ 
nrents to be repaired at the hands of the British. It was firs, a. h^ as to 

back as 1810, under Ae superrision of a certain Lieutenant Taylor, and liuieh ealnable 
work appears to have been done by him: bat the repairs both then and for many years 
afteiwarfs were Umited to the main bdldings, there being no ttoughl of rescult^ from 
decay the subsidiary structures grouped around, indeed it is only mthin t e ^ 
fiye yearn or so that a sustained efior, has been made to tore these lalto systemto- 
eally in hand and oyerhaul them one b, one. So to as the 

the' garden of the Taj are concerned, this work ,s now corapfe.^ die last of them t 
he tLn op being the y.wi», whkh has gone ihrongh tto same ttansformation 
liTrhe past vfar as its coonterpaxt-the mosipie-did in the riro prec^ng 
Of the geaerri design of the Jat,St it is unnecessary to speak; its bMoV 
failed to impress those who haye been fortunam enough ,0 see it 
immediate proximity of the more imposing mausidenro. But I™, 1 

sealised what an important part it plays, along with the mos.^. m iho compos.,™ ed 

Uie whole group of buildings. The Ja^Sh was probably used as a place for hol^ 
I^plions 00 the occasion of anniversaries, and it is teferred u. by the court 
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chronicler of the Emperor Shah Jahan aa the ^Sftah, or " guest-house." * 

The same writer points out that " it is in all respects like its complement the mosque, 
except that its wall has no milkmb' and its door is not divided into spaces for 
worshippers." 

The work recently executed consists mainly in the restoration of some carved 
sand'Stone panels, and marble inlay in the aig-iag border round the dado on the west 
front and in the frieze at the base of the domes. The can’ed panels b«iar delicate 
floral patterns in relief, but many of them had perished to such an extent as to be 
scarcely recognizable, while others had already been clumsily restored by patching 
them with plain slabs and irregularly shaped pieces of stone The restoration of the 
marble inlay in the frieze at the base of the domes is an expensive item, and conse¬ 
quently those portions only which are visible from within the Taj enclosure were 
undertaken this year. The frieze is of red sand*stone, upon which was chased and 
inlaid a conventional floral design, the darker pieces of the inlay being composed of 
yellow, and the remainder of white marble. 

Besides the work done to the JaTuSb, further improvements have been carried 
out in the garden. In particular, many of the omamental battlements inlaid with 
black and white marble have been restored. Altogether, about 300 of the white 
marble flowers, and 600 lineal feel of the white marble band have been renew'ed. In 
fixing these inlaid flowers it was found that, however well a piece was fitted, and 
however good the mortar, almost any piece could be picked out by working round the 
joint with the point of a pen-knife ; so, in order to make the work quite sound, the 
engineer adopted the plan of securing each flower by two small copper pins. 

Another improvement has been the cutting dow n of some of the heavier trees 
in the garden, so as to open up a fuller view of the buildings round the mausoleum 
from the main gateway. Until the present year it was hardly possible to get a grasp 
of the general desi^, for both the mosque and the JuTnah were hidden behind dense 
foliage. Much still remains to be done to the gardens, but their lajdng out can 
only go on very gradually. For any sudden and sweeping changes would mean that 
the pleasure taken in the gardens by the present generation would have to he 

sacrificed for the sake of the next j and few would be disposed to consider such a 
sacrifice justified. 


Scarcely any ora either on entering or leaving the Tsj visits the Sahell Boris 
though in any other place, .here they were not overshadowed bv lu beauty Iher 
might well attiact attentloiL There are four Saheli Burjs alii^eUier, all of'them 
erected in memory of roaids-of-honour in the service of the Empress Two of these 
teve recently c^ under repair. The most striking changes are those in the first 
Sahe l Bur), which stands on the right hand side as one enters the precincts of the 
Ta) Tom the west. Here the compound has been converted from a veritable wilder- 
into n neatly paved .and well grassed garden. A photograph showing its condition 
after repair I. given on Fatelll. As part of the scheme of restoradonf the fountain 
in he central t^k has been connected with the Tij irrigation main. The tank, too 
ar-J the water-chajineU ^hich It fetds havo been restored* 

_ A "cw feature that has been added to t he attrartions of the Taj is a small 

■ BM, iwi., VAII, j„. , («,.d ta ,h. —■ 
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mu^um, located in the south gatewajr, which is intended to illustrate its building and 
subsequent history. Among other objects of mterest which this museum already con¬ 
tains, are several old plans of the mausoleum and a series of photographs showing the 
many and various phases through which the gardens have passed m the course of the 
last forty years. A collection, too, has been made of the many kinds of stones used in 
the construction and ornamentation of the edifices, among which may be noticed a 
piece of pasahr stone weighing 78 lbs. This stone was found last year between the 
west wall of the Taj garden and the iihan-i-'Alam Bagh- For some lime pre^dously it 
had been observed that the residents of Tajganj were in the habit of picking up pieces 
of semi-precious stone which came to the surface here in the rains, and, on excavations 
being made, some large pieces of stone, mostly of the piiztihr variety, were found. 
The storj* is that, when the Taj was built, the mlay-workers' sheds were located there. 

Before leaving the Taj it may be noticed how much the appearance of the 
quadrangle has been enhanced by the lowering and metalling of the roads and con¬ 
struction of covered drains. In the old days the quadrangle used to be deep in dust in 
the drv v,eather, and flooded with water during the rains. Now’ dust and water have 
alike disappeared. In the roadway through the west entrance gateway, which is the 
principal entrance to the Taj, the removal of the metalling w’hich had accumulated to 
a depth of about eighteen inches involved the regrading of the approach to the gateway, 
outside as well as inside the quadrangle, and this led to the discovery of an ancient 
brick pavement. It was not, however, considered advisable to leave the latter exposed, 
as the slope is too great and does not work in with that of the approach road. A 
further result of these changes in the levels, it should be noticed, is that the old gates 
have been saved from the decay which was gradually creeping up as they became 
more and more imbedded in road metal and dirt. 

There is a well-known tradition, recorded by Tavernier,* that Sfeah Jahan intended 
to erect another mausoleum for himself on the further bank of the Jumna, immediately 
opposite the Taj, This second mausoleum was to have been the counterpart of the 
Taj, but built in black instead of white marble, and the two buildings were to have 
been connected by a bridge across the river. This scheme of ^lah Jahan s was 
thw’arted by his son Aurangreb ■ but the site selected is said to have been the Mahtab 
Bagh—a garden which dates back probably to the time of B^bar, though it now' 
survives only in a ruined wall along the river front. This wall, ending at the down¬ 
stream end in a small tower surmounted by a kiosk, forms a conspicuous and pleasing 
feature in the view from the Taj, and for this reason as well as the associations con¬ 
nected with it, was thought w'orthy of structural repair. Whether the story' recorded 
by Tavernier is based upon fact or not, cannot be definitely ascertained, but it is worth 
noting that the tomb of Taj Mahall occupies the centre of the mortuary chamber in 
the Taj mausoleum, and this would hardly have been the case if ^bah Jah^ had 
intended that his own body should be placed in the same chamber. 

A little to the west of the Mahiab Bagh, >n the village of Kachpura, lies the 
Mdsjid of Humayun, which has lately bad some minor repairs done to it. This 
bas been described by General Cunningham s asristant, who mentions an 

* Tavemief. Trmttt t* Indint t.Mjjcmillan Cft, LoikIoo), Val. [, Book 1, Chapter VJt. 

» A, S. B. (C. S.J. Vd. IV, p. loix 
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inscriptioD in the central chamber recording that '* the auspicious floor and roof ^'ere 
built by the powerful decree and command o£ Mubammad Humaylin ", and giving the 
date of its completion as A.H. 937 (A.D. 1530)* 

The Fort. 

The most striking changes which have been effected in the Fort, are those 
concerned ’nith the quadrangle of the DTwan-i-‘A[nm, The previous number of this 
Annual describes the beginning of the transformation that is going on and the changes 
already achieved in the eastern portion of the quadrangle. The W'est side is now being 
treated in a similar fashion, and the whole undertaking should be completed In the 
course of another year. The brick pa'vemeutj it should be noticed, which was dis* 
covered in the previous year leading from the Mma Bazar, has now been traced as far 
as the north gateway of the quadrangle, and has been left exposed. The cloisters also 
have been restored across the gap which existed in the north wall of the quadrangle, 
and through which for many years the main road passed. This gap was probably 
made for the conveuience of traffic in the days when the quadrangle wras used as an 
arsenal yard, in order to avoid the sharp turns and narrow archways at the ancient 
entrance. That the cloisters were originally continuous across the gap was quite clear 
from the existence of the foundations of the walls i and the improvement In the 
appearance of the quadrangle which has resulted from their restoration may be gathered 
from the illustrations on Plate SV, 

Within the Hall of Audience itself some work has had to be done in repairing 
some of the plastered columns and part of the rooL There is no doubt that the 
columns were originally plastered, since the sand-stone cores are quite rough, but their 
appearance was not considered sufficiently attractive in 1875 for the great Darbar, 
which was held during the visit of the Prince of Wales. On that occasion the original 
plaster was coated over, and the gold and red lines, with which it was decorated, were 
retouched. Judging from the logs of wood and bamboos found imbedded in the heavy 
mouldings of the comice these repairs appear to have been hurriedly done; the red 
lining in particular is coarse in compariaon with the old. Some years later the mistake 
was made of cleaning off all the plaster from two of the bays under the impression 
tiial it was entirely modem. There were thus three possible ways of dealing with 
these disfigurementsfirst, to leave the Hall just as it was, in which case the 
columns stripped of plaster would have remained a painfully discordant feature; 
secondly, to restore the columns again as they had been restored in 1875, in which 
case the restoration would have been a copy of a faulty modern work; and thirdly, to 
restore the plaster and decoration to iheir original form. After weighing the matter 
thoroughly the third solution was decided upon. It Is true that the contrast between 
the work of iSyg and the new work Is for the moment noticeable, and it is true, also, 
that there wdl alw-ays be a discrepancy between the two in the matter of their 
decoration, but there is every prospect that when the gold and red lining on the new 
work is finished, and a few years have passed over it, the difference will not be 
obtrusi^'e, and we shall at least have the satisfaction of kno^-ing that the new work is 
scrupulously true to the original 
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A matter of minor importance in the Fort has been the repair of the gates of 
Ghazni — more commonly called the Somnath gates. The story of these gates is 
almost too well known to be repeated. They were brought from the tomb of MahmCid 
of Gharni by the British in 1842, and it was popularly believed that they were the 
famous gates of the Somnath temple, which that monarch had earned off from India 
more than eight hundred years before. As a fact, the story had no foundation what¬ 
ever ; but ofhcial authority was given to it by the historic proclamation of Lord 
E]]enborough,and ever since then the gates have been invested in the eyes of the public 
with a wholly Sctitioiis interest. No doubt the old tradition will still cling to them 
for some time to come — such traditions, indeed, die hard, especially In guide-books — 
but the following notice which has now been posted up regarding their origin and 
history will at any rate assist m dispelling the mistake, 

" These g.ttcs which were brought from Gia^o) in Afghauistati by the British in 
1842 are stated to have been taken from the tomb of the famous Mahmud Yammu-d- 
Daulah of GbaziiJ (999-^1030 Hijri). At the time of their removal it was erroneously 
supposed that they had been carried off by that monarch from the Hindu temple at 
Somnath, and a proclamation was issued by the then Governor- Gt^eral, Lord Ellenbo- 
rough, that they were to be restored with all due ceremony to their original home, 
They were at^cordingly conveyed in Lord Ellcnborough’s train from FtrozpQr to Agra, 
but the intention of restoring them to Somnath being abandoned they proceeded no 
further on the w'ay to their proclaimed destination. 

"The tradition, based on no historical authority, that these gates were of sandal 
wood and were brought from Somnath’ is completely disproved by the fact that the 
w'ood of which they are constructed is the local deodar of Ghaz ni that the style of 
their decoration hears no resemblance to Hindu work, and that an Arabic inscripb'on in 
Kbfic character relating to the family of Sabuk*Tigrn is carved upon them." 

The doors are divided by upright styles or pilasters, ending at the top in shapes 
like elongated Saracenic capitals. Between the styles are star-shaped panels elabor¬ 
ately and beautifully carved. The doors extend up to about two-tbirds of the height 
of the whole framework, and over them comes a tympanum covered with a pattern 
formed of hexagons, .Around the upper half of the framework there is a wide archi¬ 
trave adorned with a row of octagons of deodar pine, like the rest. Many of the 
panels are missing, and the spaces have now* been filled with plain pieces of stained 
wood. As an experiment one panel was carved in imitation of one of the old ones, but 
it W'as decided not to continue the carving upon the rest. 

Sikandarah. 

The history of Sikaniiirah has been much the same as rfiat of the Til] so far as 
repairs are concerned ; the mausoleum was renovated in the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century, but nothing was done until comparatively recent years to save any of 
the subsidiary buildings except the south gateway. Of ihc other gateways, that on 

^ The present ruined icmple at Somnath LuiEt by Kiim^rapaia in A, ihe second recon* 

stnictkBi uf iHc builtling sinet k was ckstroyed by ^VUlimuil N& evidence, therefiMft+ regacilinf ihcse gales can be 
adduced from the sLm flf Jts portal. 

See Pritg^, Rffurri of decA. p. fl. [Ed J 
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the north side of the grounds has been conserved as a ruin, vrhich is too far gone foi- 
repair ; the one on the west has been thoroughly restored, and we are now at work on 
the last of the group, the east gateway—unless that is to say, it is decided at some 
future dale to restore the tops of the Broken minarets on the south gateway. 

The previous number of this Annua! describes the beginning of the work on the 
east gate. The parts first taken up were the outer or east face, and so much of the 
north and south wings as stands outside the garden wall. The rest of the north and 
south faces has now been restored, and the platform on which the gateway stands has 



I 

Fig. (, 

been repaved. The work was chiefly concerned with replacing pieces of marble Inlay, 
and restoring panels of red sand-stone. In many cases the corrosion of iron dowels had 
been a fruitful source of mischief, as ft Is In so many old buildings in India, Two long 
and narrow panels, which have been restored at the top of the north and south facades, 
respectively, deserve to be noticed. They derive particular interest from the fact that 
they have an elaborately carv-ed instead of the usual flat surface for the background 
of the white marble designs. In other respects the decoration of the gateway 
is of the kind commonly found on buildings of .Akbar or JahangTr. None of the 
wall surface is left bare; the inter spaces between the panels are carved with 
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delicate geometric:il figures in low relief^ and, in ihe panels themselves, vases, 
peacocks, flowers and elephants are reprf^scrnted. 

There is little dojibt that this gate as well as the other three gates and 
the mausoleuni itself as we st-K it to-dav, is the work of Jahangir and not of Akbar 
as stated by Fergusjion,' and repeated by other writers on the subject. The evidence, 
however, on this point is not absolutely explicit, and it deserves iheieforc to be 
btated, especially as the true assignment of these buildings to one monarch or the 
other i$ a matter of some importance to the history of Mughal architecture, 
Fergusson does not. unfortunately, tell us upon what evidence he bases his asser¬ 
tion that Akbar commenced to build his own tomb. He may have been influenced 
by the account of the traveller Hawkins who left Agra in .AD. i6ii, and who 
remarks, that “ It hath bcene this foureteene years a building-" * * .As Akbar died 
in A-D, 1O05 this WTiuld carry the commencement of the building back to eight 
years before his death. But against this the following points should be w'eighed;— 
t. An inscription In Jugbra character on the south front of the south gateway 
written by 'Abdu-I-Haqq in -A.H. eou (A.D. 1612) stales that the mausoleum and the 
south gate, were yfu/r/W by Jahangir in A.H. loaij after seven years. It should be 
retnarked that the word, fprjfwtjAr'rf does not necessarily imply that it was commenced 
by some other person. The expression may equally well 

mean that it was begun and. finished by Jahangir, At all events, as Jahangir succeeded 
to the throiw in .A.D, (605, the inference to be drawn from this inscription is that the 
building was commenced tn the year of Akbar’s death. 

a. Jahangir himself states in the Tuzuk* that he visited the works in Rajab 
A.H. 1017 (.August, A-P. 1608), and that the w-grk had then continued *'for three 
or four years, '* This clearly implies that it was commenced about A.D. 1605. 

3.. The .“memoirs of the Emperor Jahfingueir”* translated from a Persian manu¬ 
script, mention that. Jahangir allotted a sura of money for the erection of the mausoleum, 
and, later on, that *' the buildings which J (Jahangir) had long smt^ ordered had 
now been completed,", in the fourtt^ntb year ofhk reign. The inscription has already 
told us that the mau.soleum and south gate were finished in T6r3, the seventh year 
of Jahangir's reign. The remaining three gateways and the causeways would naturally 
take some time to build, so that this evidence does not contradict our argument. 

4. There is the significant fact that neither Jahangir in his memoirs, nor the 
inscriptions on the south gateway make any mention of Akb.ar having commenced 
the work. This is the more remarkable because J.abangir was not in the habit of 
letting slip any opportunity of singing Ins father s praises. 

The e\ndence of Muhammad Salih * an historian of Sfeah Jahan’s reign, does not 
help us much one uay or the other. He tcll.s us that it was settled that -Akbar should 
be buried at Sikandarah, for which reason the place was called " the land of Paradise " 
(BahisJitabad) and that a pleasant garden was laid out there and a lofty building 
erected by order ol JahSngir, But in the same breath he adds that the garden and 

* Pcrgki^son^ liirt&ry v/ Indian and Easitrn 51^4. 

^ 77 i^ HatrAins edited by C- R- F^R.S^ London, 44®^ 

{AllyKtirlfi p. 7^, 

Mfminru/iJu Em^rar inrndatisi by Mnjor D^^vid Price. Calcutta^ 13S* 

• 'Amat-i-^aiih miiTiii^cript in the PublK Library’ ai Lahar^f. 
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building irere finished h tv'rnfy yenrs, Hnw are we to reconcile this years: 

with the memoirs of the Emperor Jahangueir” cited above? On the other hand, how 
can ihe ttatement that a pleasant garden was laid out and a lofty building erected 
by order of Jahangir be reconciled tvkh the theory of Fergusson? It must be men* 
lioned that the " memoirs of the Emperor Jahangceir’' contain some very Inaccurate 
statements, as, for instance, the following: —*'Above the tomb is erected a pavilion 
of seven storeys^ gradually lessening to the top, and the sevenilt ierrntnatfftg ut tt 
dome or cupoia j which, together with the other buildings connected with it in everv 

part of the enclosure is afl 0/ pofssAeti marbie ihrostgfmit .” Clearly we should be 

rash in attaching much importance to a manviscript which draws so Largely on the 
imagination. But our faith in the inscription on the south gateway, and in Jahangir’s 
account in the Tuzuk remains unshaken. 

There is one other point in cotineciion w^th the passage in the Tuzuk which 
desen'es notice as another interpretation might be admissible. The passage runs as 
follows:—-' On Sunday, the 17th Rajah A.H. 1017 (August A.D. 1608). 1 started on 
fool with the intention of visiting the enlightened mausoleum of his departed Majestv 
(Akbar) .... I saw the building over the enlightened grave. It did not appear to 
me to be the kind my heart desired, because It was intended that the travellers of the 
globe should not be able to point out the like of it in the inhabited world. .As tn the 
course of the work on this building the lll-slarTed Khusrau rebelled, out of necessity 
I started for Lahore, The masons had made it one-storeved after their own manner. 
At last some alterations were suggested. Notwiihstanding that the whole amount 
had been spent, and the work continued for three or four years, 1 ordered that the 
masons 10 consultation with skilled advisers should wnre i„oeb do^ n some parts 
as had been decided. By degrees a lofty building was made, a garden laid out in 
extreme neatness around the building of the enlightened mausoleum and the gale 
constructed extremely high and exalted mth white marble minarets ..,, ” 

It is just conceivable from this account that Akbar had started a building which 
Jahangir did not approve of, and which the latter remodelled. That Akbar had a 
garden at Sikandarah we know from the ititroduclion to the Tuzuk-i-Jahanglrl ■ it 

.s a. ^ny rat. saia to that the exterior of the building., if«« ,hei, plan and fonnda- 
tions, is the work of J,ahangir. 


Fathpur Sikri. 

1 of Akbar at Fathpnr Slkrl comparer 

aeonrably w,th tha „t any remain, of the Mngial period. There are, it is tnre a 
fe« remarkahle bu.Id.ngs the to, to the sonth-rresl of the Dargah of SaL 
Chl?hti ahieh are standjng in need ofrepafis. But little remains to be done to the 
matn group tfhtch visitors generally see. OI conme some straelnml repairs become 
necess^- from rime to time, as recently at Btrbal's house, ahere the foundations 
shoa-ed signs of giving aay. The walls of this house are built up from the solid 
rock, and the pavement round the buiidk^ is carried on stone beams and piers The 
dark vaults formed by the latter used to be a favourite reson of all manner of wild 
beasts until they were greened off by aim mit.ing. Some years ago the roof „1 the 
vaults was strengthened by mlerroedlate arches, but in igoi it bceame evident that 
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further protective measures were needed, and some extra supporting walls and arches 
have accordingly been added. All of this work is below the ground, and the appear¬ 
ance of the building has not been in anv wav altered. 

The most recent change which the visitor is likely to notice Is the removal of 
the cumbersome rubble piers from the colonnade of the King's stables, which had 
been built to hold up the failing roof. The chajjas^ or projecting dripstones above 
the arcade, have also been restored in places where they sagged veiy' badly or were 
broken aw^ay. 

There is no other new w'ork to notice in the palaces, unless we mention some 
small repairs to the pavements in the Khass Mahall and the palace of JOdh Bat. But 
now that the scheme of conservation is fairly complete so far as the palaces are con- 
cemed, attention has been concentrated upon the city walls. Great and thorough 
though Akbar was in most of his undertakings, in the building of the walls at 
FathpQr Sikrl he came near to anticipating the methods of the modem speculative 
builder. Their deplorable condition must strike everyone who sees them. After all, 
they are less than half as old as our Norman walls in England, But where the 
Normans used mortar, the builders of these walls used mud and rubble stone, wdth a 
capping of concrete on the top to prevent the first downpour from washing it all 
away. No w'onder then that half of the walls have already disappeared, and that the 
rest can hardly be kept standing. The cost of extensive restorations would be quite 
prohibitive, but a great deal has now been done towards retarding decay by building 
up a short length of the fallen facing at each re\'eal in the mariner showTi in PI, VI, 
This forms a sort of buttress, supports the overhanging concrete, and 
carries off the rain tvater from the top of the wall, which would otherw ise penetrate 
into the rubble hearting and bring about its ruin. 

Near the gateways the walls have been differently treated. The gateways them¬ 
selves liave been repaired and short lengths of the wall have been restored on either 
side of them. .At the Agra gate, in particular, about two hundred lineal yards on the 
north side, and three hundred on the south, have been completely restored. The 
reasons for this were two-fold; in the first place it seemed desirable to preseiA'e one 
good specimen of the wall, and secondly the Agra gate is a conspicuous feature in the 
landscape, and is the one through which the main road from Agra passes* 

Delhi. 

Upon entering the Punjab we pass into a district which is a veritable museum of 
architectural relics. If at Delhi the buildings of any one monarch stand out from the 
rest, they are those of Shah Jahan. just as Akbar made Fathpar Sikri all his own, 
50 did S|iah Jahan make the Fort at Delhi. But the buildings in Shah JahSnabad met 
with very severe treatment after the mutinyi and the remains that have come down 
to us are only a fragment and suggestion of what was once there. Although a few 
of the ancient buildings are still used by the Military, most of them have now 
been given up, including the important group which goes to make up the Hayat 
Ba khsh garden. The conneebon of this group was entirely destroyed when the 
garden tvas converted into a barrack-yard. The garden in question occupies a square, 
about 200 yards in length and width, immediately on the north of the group of 
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historical buildings still extant in the Fort. It contains two exquisite marble pavilions 
Bhadon on the south, and Sawan on the north,’ and its central feature is a large tank 
with the ^afar Mahall in the middle. On the east or river side are two buildings, 
the Shah Bur) and the Tiira Mahall; while on the west all traces of the M ah tab 
Bagb* have long since been entirely swept away, and hideous barracks erected in 
its stead. 

The whole of the Hayat Ba khsh garden is covered with accumulated earth and 
debris, but some trial digging revealed that the old water-courses and the central 
tank still exist about three feet below the surface, tn the course of the next year or 
two these will be excavated. Meanwhile a beginning has been made upon the build¬ 
ings remaining above ground, all of w hich were in more or less serious need of repair. 
A full account of the garden will be deferred until its restoration has approached 
completion, but we roust mention here the interesting discovery of two marble tanks. 
One of the tanks was found In the floor of the parilion on the south side of the 
Shah Burj, and the other beneath the floor of Sawan (Plate \T 1 ). Both of these 
tanks have inlaid bottoms, but the former is a comparatively shallow basin, while 
the latter Is rectangular, about four feet deep, with rows of candle-niches along the 
sides. 

Besides the Hay 3 t Bakhgh garden there are only two other monuments in the Fort 
which call for notice, the Mott Masjid and the elephant statues at the Delhi gate. 
While in the H^yat Bakhsh garden we had to dig and to discover, In the Mott Masjid 
only a few finishing touches were required. Some inlay has been restored in the spaces 
marked out for worshippers on the floor, and in the border of the tank in the centre 
of the court. In the prayer chamber, two panels of white marble, bearing a reticulated 
design carved in relief, have been placed in thegapli^g openings in the north wall The 
building is now all but perfect. It does not bear comparison with the Moti Masjids of 
Agra and Lahore, but that could hardly be expected since this Masjid was built In the 
days of Aurangzeb, when the decline of Mughal architecture had already set in, and the 
value of plain surfaces and the sparing use of ornament was no longer appreciated. 

As regards the elephants outside the Delhi gate a full account of their history- and 
their restoration wHI appear in a subsequent Report. At this juncture it Is sufficient to 
stale that the foundations of their origiTial pedestals have been unearthed, the pedestals 
themselves rebuilt, and careful models made of the elephants and their riders, to assist 
the workmen in reconstructing them. 

Leaving the Fort we pass on to several monuments of an earlier date, and as we 
do so. we rijalise the striking difference between the dazzling white marble of gfeah 
jah^ and the quiet coloured sand-stones, which his predecessors generally used. This 
is a change which is not merely skin-deep. Each material calls for special treatment 
and becomes an important factor in the evolution of a fresh style. Thus the typical 
buildings of Shah Jahan sought to attract attention by the beauty of their marble, and in 
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this they were bound to succeed so long as they restrained their omanicntj and grew in 
simple, graceful lines. The Pathan buildings on the contrary had no marble to display, 
and so they strove to impress by their muscular strength and stolid dignity. 

The tomb of 'Isa Khan is a happy example ol the latter class. It is a building 
which has not hitherto received the recognition which it deserves, though it lies close 
to NizamU'd-dfn and lIumayDn's tomb, two of the show places of Delhi. But its 
surroundings were all against it tmiit this year. It is, indeed, diffitrult to imagint! now 
its former state of dirt and untidiness or to picture the crowd of huts which used to 
cluster round it, effectually preventing it from being seen to advantage from any 
point of view. The garden is now all but cleared } load upon load of accumulated soil 
has bt^en carted away in order to expose the full height of the surrounding arcade of 
which about one*third was formerly buried ; and, seen across the open space w hicb will 
.shortly be laid down in gr;iss, the garden walls and mosque now form a background 
which adds immeasurably to the bf«uty of the tomb. I'he north gateway of the 
garden (hg, 2) has also requiied some attention. The outside is closed at the head 


Fig, ». 



by bold corbel courses forming a false arch, and is well presen'cd ; but the mtenor has 
had to be propped up to prevent some ominous cracks in the vaulting from spreading 
further. .\s for the tomb itself, it b iu a good state of repair, and required little 

beyond cleaning. „ , 

Very different was the plight of the tomb of Tagah Kil 5 n (Plate 1 \J when it 

was taken In hand a year ago. This building stands just outside the east wall of the 
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Ni^atnu-d-din enclosure, to which il seems to have been at one time conf>ected through 
an existing archway. 

It is described in the following terms by Sayyid Ahmad This is the tomb 
of Shamsu-d-dJn Muhammad Khan of GLaznl who was entitled Kban'i-A*^am. Hts 
wife Maham Angah, whom Akbar used iti call Jj Jt Angah, had nursed that Emperor, 
for which reason he was called Tagah. In the reign of Akbar he held a vcr>' high 
position and w.is the Advocate Genial of the whole empire. Jealous 

of bis high rank Adham KilSn killed him on Monday, the talh of the month of 
Ramadan A.H. 969 (A D. 1561). In revenge the Emperor had Adham Khan killed 
by throwing him dovm twice from the top of the Fort; the figure one added to the 
numerical value of do HiJn ^ud (two murders took place) expressed the dale of this 
event. His corpse was sent to Delhi and buried near the tomb of the SuljSnu-I- 
mashaikh (Nijfamu-d-dm). His son Kokaitasb Khan built this stately building of red 
stone and white marble which has no rival. Around the outside are inscribed versts 
of the Quran. The foliage in relief Ls so well executed as to baffle description.*' 

Some of the fioral canr-mgs are certainly remarkably good, and the proportions 
are on a p.ar with the detail. It is, indeed, a good illustration of the varietv of feature 
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light and shade which a Gothic architect would have obtained by breaking up his 
surface with string courses and plinth mouldings. 

The condition of the tomb before repairs may be gathered from Plate IX, The 
window openings above the doorways were blocked up with rubble stone, which has 
now been replaced by suitable jail screens; several structural weaknesses required 
repair, and both the tomb and its courtyard were overgrown with vegetation. Fig, 3 
shows one of the restored panels in the dado of red .sand-stone inlaid with little 
octagons of while marble, which was copied from the fragments that remained of 
the original panel; it also shows, in the right hand portion, some of the original 
delicate chiselling and counter-sunk oniament in marble referred to by Sayyid Ahmad. 

Over the large archways on each of the four sides of the tomb some of the 
enamelled tile-work, as well as portions of the marble spandrels in w'htch it was inlaid, 
had fallen away, and here fresh pieces have been inserted ; a modem room, too, 
which had been built up to the south-west comer of the tomb has been partly 
demolished so as to leave the comer free. 

The interior of the structure offers but little interest now, the original orna¬ 
ment upon the walls having been almost entirely lost, but a charming fragment 
of the painted stucco on the ceiling still survives, and has been carefully preserved. 

At the tomb of Humayun repairs to the building itself have been limited to the 
renewal of several panels of the jalf balustrades in the alcoves and round the raised 
platform or ground storey, but extensive work has also been done in laying out the 
enclosure on its original lines. The whole of it has been excavated down to its old 
level, and sufficient traces of the channels, paths, and tanks were found to justify their 
complete restoration. 

In passing the Khairu-l-manSail between Humayan’s tomb and Delhi, we may 
pause to notice the new doors, which have been fixed in the gateway. The gateway 
itself has been under-pinned and partially repaired; but the mosque, which stands on 
the west side of the quadrangle, is past saving. In order, however, to put on record 
some of its features before it eventually goes to ruin, careful drawings have been made 
of the interior decoration. The one ^ which is here published illustrates the upper 
part of the central mihrSb — a very delicate piece of work executed in incised 
plaster, glazed tiles and distemper. 

The incised plaster work commonly found in Mughal buildings in inscripiions 
and medallions, reminds one of the s^ragito work of Italy which Is now being to some 
extent introduced into England. But the Mughals ohtained the coloured ground of 
their sgraffito by painting in the colour after the surface of the plaster had been 
carved, while the Italian method consists in laying a distinct layer of coloured plaster 
on the wall, covering the coloured coat wiih a skimming coat, and then cutting and 
scraping away ihe skimming cost so as to show the colour underneath. Thus, 
while the Italian sgrafhto lends itself to a broad treatment owing to the difficulty of 
laying the different colours of the colour coat in such a manne^r that the right colour 
will appear in exactly the right place when the skimming coat is scraped away, by 
the Mughal method patterns involving the most intricate arrangement of colours 

tFr«r a itrawing hy Qbul$m Muhammad, ArehmologicjU S«rv^, Puniab and United Ptwrincc- 
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can b€ wocke'!. The advantages of the ttajian melhnd are two-fold, first because 
when once the igrajit 9 is eneculed it is much more lasting, and can be washed and 
cleaned j secondly’ because the restrictions on live design which the process entails 
are conducive to a broader and more harmonious efiect, while the speckled appear¬ 
ance and glaring contrasts of colour which the Mughals somedmes produced—'as, 
for instance, in the vestibule of Akbar’s tomb at Sikandiirah—are rendered 
impossible. 

There is one other piece of work, at the Qutb, which should be mentioned before 
leaving Delhi, Some of the stone pillars in the Hindu colonnade of the great mosque 
have been dismantled and rebuilt in order to do away with the cumbersome but¬ 
tresses which had been built up to support them. The three domes, too, which 
crown the central and end compartments of the colonnade, have been restored where 
portions of the corbelled rings had splintered and fallen away, 

Lahore. 

The Forts of Lahore and Delhi have passed through several parallel phases. 
In both cases the buildings of Shah Jahan are more in evidence than those of anv 
other monarch; both have suffered from the occupation of the British after the 
Mutiny, and in both it is only recently that anything h,as bttm done towards the 
up-keep of their historical buildings. At Lahore, indeed, conservation in the Fort 
may be said to have begun last year with the restoration of the Motl Masiid and the 
Chhoti ^hwabgah, of which the second will be described later on when the work 
is more advanced. 

The condition of the MoU Masjid before it was taken in hand, mav be gathered 
from the following extract from a speech delivered by Lord Curzon before the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal in February 1900;—"When ] was b Lahore in April last, 
I found the exquisite little Motf Masjid, orpc.irl mosque, m the Fort, which was erected 
by Jahangir exactly three hundred years ago, still used for the profane purpose to 
which it had been converted by Kanjit Singh, vis., as a Government treasury. The 
arches were built up with brickwork, and, below, the marble floor had been excavated 
as a cellar for the reception of iron-bound chests of rupees, t pleaded for the restora- 
Uon to its original state of this beautiful little building, which I suppose not one visitor 
in a hundred to Lahore has ever seen. Ranjit Singh cared nothing for the taste or the 
trophies of his Muhammadan predecessors, and half a century of Briiish occupation 
with its universal paint-pot, ,yid the exigencies of the Public Works Engineer, has 
assisted the melancholy decline. Fortunately in recent years something has been 

done to recover the main buildings of the Mughal palace from these two insatiable 
enemies.” 

A comparison between Plate XII and Plate XIII m'ill show the transformation 
which has now taken place-a w ork of rescue rather than restoration, since practieallv 
no rebuilding was involved. The mosque is in a sound condition, except that some of 
the piers, which sustain the arches of the prayer chamber, are cracked. Two of these 
were secured several y*uws ago by means of iron collars, and a third is now standing 
m need of repair. The removid of the brickwork, which formed the treasurv walls. 
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does not seem to have en-langered the marble structure in anv \ray, and it is now 
impossible to see where the bnck walls stood except for some patches in the pavement 
of the oourtyafd, which denote the spots formerly oci'upJed piers. 

From an artistic point of view this is quite the best of Jahangir's buildings with 
which we are acquainted, ^ah Jahan himself might well have been proud of it* 
Perhaps its most striking feature is the admirable way in which the design suits the 
material. What little ornament there ts round the dado and beneath the parapet, 
is chaste and telling* and every stone in the building helps to express the half 
tones and deeper tints '«^Kich white marble atone is capable of rendering. 

Among other buildings at Lahore those at Shahdara have come in for most atten* 
tion. but a few words should be said regarding the marble pavilion in the HuzQrl Bagb. 
which we pass on leaving the Fort. This baradarl is the central feature of the garden 
which lies between the Badshabr Ma.s]*id and the walls of the Fort, It is a Sikh 
building, and, like others of that period, bears evidence of having been put together 
from stones tom from other buildings. Some repairs have been done to the ceiling 
which is covered with mirror work —not a pleasing kind of decoration, but tvpical of 
the time of Kanjit Singh. 

Sfeahdara lies on the further bank of the river Ravi, about three miles distant 
from Lahore. The place Is famous for its tombs and gardens^, foremost among which 
is the mausoleum of Jahangir. Although this building was to a great extent spared 
from the vandalism which has left its mark upon the rest of the group, it has required 
extensive repairs on the west front and the roof It is difficult to see merit in the 
general design. The building is, in fact, merely a vast square platform measuring about 
rfbo feet on either side, with a minaret attached to each of the comers. But besides its 
historical associatious. it has some qualities which Tvarrarit its being kept in thorough 
repair. The whole surface is decorated with inlay—the fa^'ades with white marble 
let into red sand-stone, and the Rat roof with mosaic paving in geometrical patterns. 

The tomb of JahAngTr is the easternmost of the ^ahdara group, ft stands in the 
centre of a targe formal garden, which, on the west side, leads into the ruined Akbari 
SaraL' West of the Sara! again is the garden and tomb of .Asaf f^fjSn. All of these 
buildings arc symmetrically arranged, but the last of the group, the tomb of \Qr Jah^, 
stands away on the south-w'est, quite by itself. The mined condition of the subsidiary 
buildings precludes anything more than conservation. All the marble that was worth 
stealing from them, was stripped off by the Sikhs, and it only remains for us to keep the 
rain from getting into the cores which they left exposed. The tomb of NUr Jahan was 
Overhauled a few years ago, and that of Asaf Kh an has now been treated in the same 
way. The latter still retains, in the arches on each of its eight sides, some of the 
original coloured tile-work; and the classic ■moulded marble sarcophagus is still stand¬ 
ing in the centre of the building, with its inlaid inscriptions practically intact. 

it is, perhaps, not generally knoivit that A.saf Khan was a brother of the famous 
Nur Jahan, and that he owed his posirion as Wazir at the court of Jahangtr to this 
relationship. Nur Jah^ was first married to a young noble, ^cr .Afgan, but Jahangir 
contrived his death and made her his Queen. In this capacity she is said to have 

’ A courtyard with cloistcre for th? uccommod^iun of pitgrinu and visilon. 
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gained great personal influence over ihe Emperor and control over affairs of State 
After the death of Jahangfr she lived in retirement upon a pension of two lakhs per 
annum, which S^h jah^ allowed her. 

The last building which we have to mention at Lahore is the mosque of Waair 
KhSn in the city. The archxolo^cal value of this building consists chiefly in its tile 
decoration, though the too liberal use of yellow as a background in some of the floral 
patterns pr^uces a r^Uher insipid appearance. This must have been still more notice¬ 
able w hen it was in its prime, with all its painted imitation of brick-work and mortar 
joints. The tile-work is well preserved, but in certain places where it was loose or 
missing the edges have been plastered round to pre^'ent more from falling away. The 
minarets have also been thoroughly repaired, and /«/f balustrades have been restored 
on the balconies of their upper floors. In the courtyard of the mosque several stone 
lintels have been renewed over the door-ways of the cloisters. The building is now 
almost in a perfect condition, except for the paintings on the walls of the praver- 
chamber. which have been patched from time to time with plain white plaster. Upon 
one of these patches the painting was restored some time back as an experiment, but 
the rest have b^n left untouched owing to the difficulty of bringing the new work into 
harmony with the blackened and worn appearance of the old. 


Lucknow. 

NW of .he builder, of the Mueial period hove lefl their mark upon Luck¬ 
now. and aoroog the boddatg. ereeted by their .occeosor., the king, of Oudh. there » 
a remark^le «arc,.y of arch^etutal merit. The neglected appearance of the fines. 

*■“ >“V' confronted, them wherever they went, no 

SrJ T '>«"«• H « no. .orpriring therefore to 

instead of boildin| for eternity Jthe fttihiin. 7a.n* ''T™’' 

Nirrn. in .l..ir L I. .n ?•' 7 <•«* •»<■>« 

I r . f *'. * *f Oudh were unsuccessfui in practice A typical 

example of the style „ ,he Jimi 'Ma^id a. Lucknow, a buildi 4 w^ci. it laelv 
been repmmed anu te^wed for militerian mthe, than archmologictU pu^t 
, Another group of buildings at Lucknow are thne.. *-t.' k j 
from the Mutiny events of iSc, One h T 

last to claim attention being the Skandar BiJT a“«Kleif «>, the 

surrounded hy a high waron the rid 

carried out. «pnirs have been 


oanraich. 

the fact that it contains^X «Jenves its importance from 

after a series of sucee^ 1 t Muhammadan crusade into Hindustan, and 

followers, on the spot which his gravl^L ^ “<1 and killed, with most of his 

- P h« gtavc now occupie .. Ever sine, that even, the place 

* Bid,hik Sam4k. Bibi Iftd, Vd. tl, *7s4. 
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has been held in great reverence by Muhammadans, and, at uncertain intervals, a 
group of buildings has grown up comprising the present Dar^h, which consists of 
two courtyards one inside the other. Probably the oldest of the buildings is the shmie 
of the saint, situated at the north end of the smaller courtyard. It is a plain small 
chamber roofed by a stunted dome built of rings of corbel courses. Except for some 
door-ways which have been pierced in the walls, it is probably now in very much the 
same condition as it was when Ffrbz Shah Tugblaq visited it In A.D, 1374. On 
the south side of the shrine, between it and the small courtyard, therewas formerly 
a verandah with columns and brackets, and a panelled ceiling, all of wood. A few 
years ago this was found to be very rotten, and the Managing Committee of the 
Dargih have since replaced it by a reproduction in while marble. Of course there 
is no true antiquarian interest attached to the modern reproduction; but it has this 
value, that it enables one to estimate roughly the character of the original design, 

much as a plaster cast, in heu of anything better, may serve as a substitute for a 
silver coin. 

The selection of marble for this work may have been partly due to the erroneous 
idea that in India wood cannot be made a lasting material; but it is principally due 
to the desire of the authorities to make their Darg^h as gorgeous as possible. The 
archeological value and traditions which are atUched to ancient work, however plain, 
have not been fully appreciated at Bahraich. The latest proposal is. in fact, to 
dismantle the actual shrine, and to replace it by a larger and more imposing structure 
bearing 00 resemblance to the original. Marble is out of place in a building of this 
kind, and the modem-looking black and white marble pavement, which was laid last 
year in the smaller courtyard, is an innovation that w^as not called for. 

Still there are some interesting features left in the Dargah. The old doors which 
led into the smaller courtyard bear exquisite carving—concealed by thick green paint, 
it is true, but this no doubt has tended to preserve them Around the larger court¬ 
yard, too, there are some splendid wooden c]otster& Part of these has lately been 
replaced with red brick piers and arches for some inexplicable reason; but the rest 
is still in a fair state of preservation and such repairs as are necessary can easily be 
carried out without altering the character of the buildings. 


W. H. Nicholl, 












CONSERVATION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS 
AT MANpO AND DHAR. 


ANpO or MandOgarh, known in Sanscrit coppcf plates of the Paramira 



period as Mapdapa-dyrga, and to the Muhammadans of the r^th and i6th 
centuries as ^adiabad, was the capital of the Qliauii and Kh ‘'djt dynasties which ruled 
in M Slava as Independent sovereigns from A,D. t4o5 to A.D. tS26. Prior to that lime 



recently discovered copper plate grant of Jayavarmadeva, dated from MSndQ A.D, 
r.e,, 26 years after the conquest of L'jjain by Altamsh. From 1526 to 1534, 
Mai.idQ was held by the kings of Gujarat, and in the latter year was captured by 
Humikytlo, 

Another brief dynasty followed the flight of HumSyOn, but the dignity of the place 
as the capital of a kingdom ended with Eiz Bahadur's surrender to Akhar^ 2X 
Delhi, in A,D* From that time, except for a brief renewal of iu prosperity iti 

i6i7f when Jah^glr halted there six months, and caused some three lakhs of rupees 
to be expended on the repairs of buildings for himself and his court, decay was conti¬ 
nuous j the climax being reached between 1840 and ) 860, when, owing to wild animals, 
a visit to the ancient buildings of MarjdQ was a dangerous affair. 


The visit of Lord Northbrook, in 1875, caused some revival of Interest in the 
site, and up to 1 goo the Dhar Darbar, to whom MantjQ had fallen at the time of the 
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from the main \1ndhyan range, to which it is connected by a narrow neck of land only, 
and its sides slope precipitously to the plains of the Narmada valley, the height of the 
southern scarp being some 1,200 feel above the ground level. Both the slopes and the 
top of the hill are, for the most part, covered with thick jungle, and at the present 
lime the number of separate buildings sttU standing, to which attention might be devoted, 
is not far short of 40. Half of these may be set aside as unimporiajit, both architec¬ 
turally and historically, but, even with what remains, the task of maintenance and 
repair is obviously a considerable matter, and, consequently, it was decided. In the first 
instance, to limit work on an extensive scale to those buildings, which are admittedly 
of first rate importance 

Fifteen buildings, in all, have come into the rep^rer^s hands during the year, but 
out of this number there were only five to which it was possible to direct serious atten¬ 
tion, and on these five, vts., the Hindola Mahal I, the Tower of A'ictory, Ho slang's Tomb, 
the Jami' Masjid and the Jahaz Maliall, almost the whole of the Government of India's 
grants have been and are being spent. Considerable difficulty was experienced at first 
in starting work at all. Mandfl was still practically a deserted spot, and no skilled 
labour was obtainable in the neighbourhood. This difficulty was surmounted with the 
assistance of Mr. Stotherd, Superintending Engineer of Jaipur, through w'hose instru¬ 
mentality six fully qualified masons were imported, the number being afterwards gra¬ 
dually increased by local recruits, until at the present time nearly a hundred masons are 
employed, in addition to a large amount of unskilled labour. The work is actuallv 
managed by Mr. Bhim Sinh Rao, an Overseer in the employ of the Dhar State, acting 
under the immediate control of Mr. O'Gorman, C,E., w'ho is in the joint employ of 
the States comprising the Bhopaw’ar Agency. With the exception of a small allow¬ 
ance granted to the Overseer, the cost of the establishment has been met by the Dhar 
Darbar, thus leaving the grant-in-aid wholly available for actual archaeological work. 
At the beginning, with a view to ascertain the real cost of work of this kind, daily labour 
was employed under very careful supervisiDn ; and by this system rates have been cal¬ 
culated by which it has been found possible to give the work out to contractors on 
satisfactory terms. In this way it is calculated, from a comparison of the cost of the 
work done with tbe co^ of the same at ordinary fates, that some Ry,ooo have actually 
been saved. 


The flinduta Mahafl. 

The date of construction of the Hindola Maball cannot be fixed with exactitude, 
03 unfortunately, in spite of extensive excavations, no inscription has been discovered, 
nor is the building specifically mentioned in any history to which I have had access. 
There can, however, be little doubt that it is one of the earliest of the Muham¬ 
madan buildings in Marjda. From its outward appearance there is no sign of Hindu 
workmanship, but the repairs, that have been going on during the past year, have 
brought to light a very large number of stones used in the structure, which appear to 
have been taken from some pre-existing Hindu temple. The facing stones, which 
have been most accurately and smoothly cut on their outer surfaces, hear in veiy many 
cases on their inner sides the imdefaced images of Hindu gods, or patterns 0/ purely 
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Hindu design j while pieces of Hindu carving and broken parts of iinages are found 
indiscnminately niixcd with the rubble, of which the core of the walls is made. 






As will be s^n from the annexed plan (Fig. i) the building is T-shaped. A great 
Darbar Hall, 88|| long by 24J broad and 38^' high, occupies the whole of the stem of 
the T, while the ground floor of the cross piece is taken up bv passages, store rooms, 
a stairway, and a broad ramp leading up to the upper floor, where there is another fine 
apartment, evidently intended for the Zanana. The stairways at the north and south 
of the budding lead further on to the roof, which was flat, but which, owing to the 
jelween the supporting arches, has now entirely fallen in,^ 


Pbtf XIVffvBsa eenorJ view of ,ho bulding from ,ho ,ootl,.«s, „ . , 

the present work was undertaken, and as it is now. The feature h i ^ 
the eye. is the massive buttresses .supporting the walls of the Darter D 
These do not app<w at the northern end of the buildinn thi^ T 
are not perpendicular but slope inwards as thev rise. Fw i*^njch, however, 

this style of architecture the tomb of Qliiv'atLu-d-dm Tu'tTr'^^^ 

Tugblaqab^ near Delhi may be mentioned, but the Hindoirirh 11 ■ ■ 

finer building and may probably be regarded as the best of its f A ’ i ^ 

la\ shows the interior of the Darbar Hall, with ks fine cross” '*1 India. Plate X\T| 

which formerly supported the roof. These have now'^t^^ 

level and rendtred water-tight. As regards the general d” * 

there only remotins to add that the extenor is faced with building, 

sand-stone, most excellently cut and fixed, while the wh t P’nkish red 

grc<-nish grey latente. ® e of the interior is of 

When work commenced in March (903, the floor was on 

below' the outside ground level. Stone steps led down to it t average about 4' 

- — — —-—— * irorn ^ door 3.t 

' Mr. C'oinnH t* ct ntttfiion ihdt the root nag sunaortcer« t -- - _ _ SOllttl- 


* Mr^ C'diiami fs 
h^pfKJiid in many 


ct npTiiion ihdt the root was 9up|>ortcd w vf^rn -- ^ ^ 

building* at Uiiftpar and rthtr place& [ Ed. J *'*"'*’ h^vc bnn urHcd uff” 


as ttas 
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CON’SERVATION' OF ANCEEXT BUII.DLVGS AT MANVC AND 


OHAR. 


3.1 


e^t end of the Darbar HafL Trial pits proved that these were of later date, probably 
aJterations made in A.D. 1617, when Jahangir visited MandP. Plate X]V U) shows 
^is door with the original steps leading up, instead of down, to the floor ot the 
budding. The trial pits also brought to light the original pimth, 4' 9" In height of 


which formerly nothing was to be seen. Extensive 


tht^roforc^^ unrtC'r^ 


taken and the ground deanid down to the base of the plinth, for about 40 feel all 
round. The plinth, especially on the eastern side, was found to be in a wondertullv 
good sUte of preservalion. In Plate XV ( 6 ) we see the southern end of the building 
^ It was. covered with a rubble structure of later construction, probably also d 
Jahangir's time, which connected the Hindola Mahall with the adjoining Iabaz Mahall 
Fortunately this rubble masonry had not, to any large extent, been built into the 
ongmd waHs. and it was, therefore, possible to remove it without damaging them 
riate XV I (a) shows the intermediate stage, with the south-west comer dismantled for 
reconstniction. owing to damage done by vegetation; while the succeeding picture 
shows this southern face as it now stands restored to its original form. 

^ I may here remark, that on both the eastern and southern sides, the excavations 
disclosed three distinct levels of concrete flooring above the original plinth level, and 
on the upper one were the bases of pillars for a colonnade, which at one time bad 
evidently been added on the eastem side. Two copper pice of the time of MahraQd 
fibalit I (A.D. 1435-1469) were unearthed outside the south door at the original 
plinth level. A quantity of mercury weighing 3 lbs. (avoirdupois) was also found on 
the steps of the second doorway on the east side. It was mixed «Hth the earth and 
mbbish, which formed the foundation of the later superstructure. It would be interest- 
mg to know whether a deposit of this mineial was a usual feature in the foundations of 
the later Muhammadan buildings. Possibly, on the principle of antithesis its very fluid’ 
ity might have suggested its use in the place of the newspaper or coins of our own day • 

As regards the work done at the northern end, on the ground floor two store 
rooms (see plan fig. l), which were filled with have been cleared ; the tfS^ris on 

the northern ride, which lay to a height of 6' or 8', was also removed ; and the 
handsome archway [Plate XVftf)] in the north face w'as thereby opened out. Remains 
show that this archway was formerly closed witli pierced stone trellis work. The 
broad easy ramp,' leading from the doorway towards the east comer of the north 
end to the upper apartment, formerly completely choked with diirii, has now been 
uncovered and one can see how the palanquins of the ladies passed without difficultv up 
to the )£anana, whence the proceedings in the Hall below could be watched in ,security. 

The dimensions of this upper room are 69' long, 36^' broad and 15' high. The 
flat roof w’as supported by two rows of pillars, 12' apart ; but together with the pillars 
It has now completely disappeared, only the bases of the latter remaining in some 
places to indicate w'here they stood/ With the absence of all protection at the top 
and with thtr encroachment of vegetation the inner facing of the side walls had m many 
places fallen. They have now been refaced up to the roof level. The floor of this 
apartment has also been rammed with concrete to make it watertight. 

* broad, witli A lilEipt c| ] in 5^ 

' Mr. CotiK-ns nuti^rka thal both roof «nd plllsrs were of wood, the fprnw bcin^ Orvmd wiLh iruHicrcic. (EdJ 
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170 Steps, 


Work is now in progress on the handsome west window of the upper ap.^rimetit, 
and it is hoped that all that is necessan' will have been done by the end of the current 
year. 

The Tower of Victory and the Khaiji Mausoleum. 

Fanshtah relates that after his retum to Maiida from a victorious campaign 
against the Rsja of Chitor, Sultan MahmQd filialp' built “ a school and also a Tower 
seven stories high, opposite the masjid of Sultan irnshang." * The Tower is also 
refe^ed to by AbQ-UFazI in the .Ainri*Akbari. though he spraks of it as having eight 

stones.* Again JahSngir, m his diary, describes in detail his visit to this Tower, 

giving Its TTieasiirirments ^5 follows * 

" On this day 1 went with the Begams to see the Haft Mansil, This building 

was erected by one of the former kings of Malwa, bv name Sultan Mahmod Khalil 

It has seven floors. On each floor there are four verandahs and on each (floor) there 
are four small dooni. The height of this hdlding is 54! gaz and the circumference 
is sogtfJ. I rom the ground to the seventh floor there are .71 gas (steps) " 
Herbert's Travels there is also mention of a Tower "which is elevated 

supported by massive pilUrs and adorned with gates and windows verv observable " 
Before .he of 

dtbr,z m Il» centre of the great platfom. ‘ oppoite the Ja™i' Masjid. of which Fig , 
*,llg.ve»me ,dea aacrepcd^aa ihentioc rf ,hia Tower, aod the roio append 

“h- T’’ 1 1 ! .1 17“" '"k T"® "" ^ '■“P' noding Irble, 

which neght be ohhsed for repainog the dome of Hoshang’s Tomb. Work had not 

however, proceeded faa when the 1^ pnrfrnn of .he marble walls of what ha<i 

ev.dentyheena„i^ablyS;mtold.ngwerelnv,„ght.nlig^^^ 

deeded to pro^d systemalmally with eacavation and to dear the whole site The 
rtsmlt by the end of the year is shown in Plate XVUl(iij ' ^ 

The work was very laborious. The mound <,{ debris to ho l, , 
quadrilateral abpt ,50' across each way and 5 " height about ,o'. while"^e ./diJ!^I 
itself consisted of huge masses of masonry, intermixed with lar^r- Kiw .L . . 771 

of marble, the latter of which bad to be handled with great care 1 11^ ^ ^ 

March ,904. 779.000 cubic feet of dibri,. earth, amj mariile were ,"cmo’.cd Tn^t'l^ 
course of these excavations. 

The remains found showed that, though rough in workmt.» u‘ l . . . 
been magniRcently d.cota.«i. Lined inside and 

windows, and cornices, wen? all deeply caned and inlaid with iasoer , ui , ' 

vellow marble, cornelian, and other choice stones, while throi«rhax^» ,1,^^ 
profuse use of colonred nies, principally light bine Jd ^ ‘Ti.“ 

building, w'htch had sunk about 18' with the weight of dibrts resting on^t .Jv'" ^h*^ 

^ArD. 144 ^. ^ (‘f* V|,i It _ ^ 

anil BriKg»' ftbrtihfak, Vol- tV.pa^e aio, Rriisgi m-<ici!i ike furt as f &]]<iwg. •=<*, 

Ktvmett • • tn Mandn. wlwre he baih a bcaoiiftil pill.v gewn we ' v u " .'tatmiiiii * ♦ 

which he ioundud upposiie the Muslid at Suhao Hoshani!." in ihc PerMa™^- 0/ a cnHenre 

written aa in the text abo«. nnd the comKtncM of thk is confirtnnl bv Ihe U » cleariy 

F««rea twr infra}. 


* Vflt. It. pngc 101, Persian ;md rd. 


This really wa, th,* nsn , Iwe ,nfra}, 

y as the college ftpuivdcd by MaJ.imfid. 








(a) m j. lU EiOa. OlP SxsrxJdXiJL a:.OOmzBrGl istcix'itm:, 

( 1 ) VXH-WP" 03- TUB T03£B 03’ 1| r"#‘ 

s:xo^7ATxozr^ WCTJi jijtiEAj:;- lar Bo^LBo-aoiT'zrxj^ 























(nj JCT T A X ^ji r?| aff.W* 

(6) tTHiEJ g".AJMn^ Ttf *furxj^ iFiKOlfl: TiJ-iti £:jtST_ 

















Fig ». 

The following Persian inscription was found in the centre window on the eastern 
side of the building:^ 

ty-“^ j*** *JL!t ,Jl» ^*lij 

j'i* jt- t-i* ^J*'»i*- ^J^ 

1 *1,* *1* 

F 2 
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«^of 9 tomk. (^ of th^se was a solid block of white o*Ue. and eacep, 

or:^rp.t"%ro":^:^;o‘:r'\^^’^ 

atnicturesof wWte Mack, and other coloured marbles, esp-^ Jly th.'Ih^L 

which by head to toe from north to south, and the fourth which is closT to ^ 

Plan" f 1 ^ Jeund crushed almost level with the ground. A careful 

plan of the floor having been taken, it was raised to its prooer level and ,’« n« k • 

r^v^ ws-th the old stones, the position of the tombs being accurately marketT Tfe 
relevellii^ was primarily necessary in order to carry off rain water. 
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Trattslafhn t 

“To the beholders of the blue sky kt it not remain hidden that in the time and 
reign of the representative of God, JahHu-d-dta Muhammad Akbar Badshih Qhazi, the 
beggar Muhammad Tahir, son of Jamalu-d-dln Wusain,son of Sultan ‘AU Sabzwari, 
by the favour of God erected this great building in the month of Muhairam iota 
(A-D. 1605).“ 

Though it is claimed from this inscription that Mul]iainniad Tdhir' was responsible 
for the erection of this building in 1605 A^D., it is perfectly clear from internal 
evidence, such as the position of the inscription itself and the red sand-stone work 
that surrounds it, that repairs only were effected at that time, especially to the eastern 



,V..«7or n.n « Mahmud's Hajt 

dynasty, and that it is here 'that MalimDd h’ mT 

sucMsst,™ Ghiyltliu.d.drn aad NSsin.-d.diXre ll'' 

—___ _ _ AIiii-l-Fa^l mentions^ the 

* l^cripion ^ hi*. d-Ued h. ihc « to be »«, □» T- - --- 

f epAir *if thac stnutut^ ard rind. ' “»oe sMn at ihe TarapQr gate, timilarJy Tccuniiti^ the 

Vd. It. page i3i, 3„d ed,. 
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Tombof the Sialife. apart fi^n, that of Hushaog. a^ being one of the sights of Maodo 

h • .h" ■ ^ menuon of a tomb " in which four kings are 

Th**"'' 11 H enough Fangjitah makes no special mention of the Khaljis’ tomb 

This « all the more strange as the building, now uncovered, must have been the mos^ 

onVfchj^g and decoration the tomb 


top 

very 

(F!g. 


It o» a gr«t platfom, (rfj' 6' north south by ,6.- oast west) tho 

of which was a, above the ground level, .^n eavy ramp led up to a 
hMdsome maAle entrance porch, now locally known as the Ashrafi Mahall 
3J. At each comer of the pbtform were round bas/t&ns and it will be 



F»f. *- 


noticed from the plan (Fig. 4) that the base of the mtnSr at the north-western 
vomer was much larger than any of the others. The circumference of this 
fnrnjfr, which Mr, Cousens identilics with Mahtntld*s ffa/t Mansil^ is 157' at 
the ground level, and, considering the slope of the walls, it would closely 
approximate to a circumference of 50 gas * at the level of the platform. A stair-way 
leads upwards from the ground inside the Tower, but the ruirt of the mTnSr above the 
platform is so complete, that there is nothing to guide us onwards. 

Considerable excavations have also been carried out on the ground-level of the 
western face of the platform on which the Mausoleum stands, and, as in the case of 
the Hindola Mahall, a fine plinth 4^^ high, has been brought to light, the base of which 
IS some 6' below the former ground-level and at the same time some 5' below the level 


* Tli« b tatim as tJii! iSMgnw of 33 riidt& 
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of the base of the plinth of the Jami' Masjid opposite* In the course of these excava¬ 
tions, io6 copper corns'were fountl burled in the ground, at the south-western comtfr 
of the plinth. They are typical GujarSt coins and date from A.H. 937-9+1 fA.I), 
1530-153+), during which time, it will be remeiiib<‘red, Mai.idil was in the hands of 
Bahadur ^ah of Gujarat. 

The excavations‘round the platform were only commenced late in 1903-04 and 
are still in progress, as also is the repair of the entrance porch at the top of the ramp. 
The ramp itself was restored last year, the original steps being uncovered at the same 
lime. Plate XV11 (ij gives a general view of the ramp and entrance porch before 
their repair. 

Having described the actual work done, It will not be uninteresting to consider In 
a little more detail the new hypothesis as to the identity of this great niin, As regards 
the centre ruin, there can hardly be any doubt that it was the Mausoleum of the 
Khaljfs, though it is passing strange that this magnificent structure should have 
received such scant attention at the hands of ancient writers. This is the more re¬ 
markable, -when we consider the unajiimity with which all writens have glorified the 
Haft ^fansil. which, on our present assumption, stood less th^ yo yards away. The 
base of the Tower, as has been already remarked, approximates closely to Jahangir’s 
measurement, and there is nothing, in his description of it, incompatible with its 
identification as the Haft hfaastL The stairs leading from the ground floor are each 
9* m height and 170 of them would give the height of the 7th floor as laSf or 13' 
br-low the top of the building, ^hlch according to Jahangir’s measurement was ,41 
high. Though the base is of perfectly plain sand-stone masonrv. the excavations now 
in progress show that the Tower was not without decorative featurr^s in its upper por- 
tions. The mam structure was undoubtedly of red stone throughout, but there would 
seem to have been a string course of marble at each floor, and numerous slabs of sand¬ 
stone have teen dug up. inlaid with white, black or yellow marble in the form of small 
^xhrSb,, In addition, diamond-shaped pieces of bbek, white and vellow marble have 

Wn found with the dihru, and also the capitals of pillars, probably belonging to the 
becomes. ^ ^ 

l. .he* i. woeld eeen. .ha. this m!„ *fcly be identified with 

he Mee*Ie.m ..*» „e le.er ,h*„ ,h, Udfo,,,, ^ ' 

foundations of both of the atter are senaote fmm ...J 1 l , , f ' 

h . L -1 Irom, and lower than, those of the ramp* 

which, it would seem, was built uo th*. , “ 

^ I A L 7 7 ^ ^ ^ " entrance to the orig nal building while 

1. ie, mereover. onb'by d.i 7 hV»„A 777 ^ 

Sleps leading to the floor o( the platform I.’ T 'I!'’''"' '''' *"y 

the gronnd level. I*™ “ginally af above 

called the plattom is in" fe^the •''h' 

a, a later date, in Z abm„« of a , d"-". in ,4*3. and that 

, 1 the absence of a spttable central site, the College building and the 
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Tower were Utilised as a splendid frame, existing ready to hand, in which to set the 
Mausoleum. The weak foundations thus obtained explain why the Mausoleum itsdf, 
a building in every way apparently as massive as Mustang’s Tomb, should have 
required extensive repairs within (50 years of Its erection, and also account for its 
final disappearance. The fall of the Tower may, perhaps, be ascribed to the shock, 
which the falling tomb must necessarily have given to the whole structure. 


Hushang's Tomb. 

The inscription, iwhich evidently once existed over the main door-way of 
Hu^ang's Tomb, has disappeared, but Fari^tah notes * that in A.I i, 84^ (A.D. 1439) 
Mahmud h^alji undertook “ the building of the Tomb and Mosque of the late Sult^ 
Hcisbang and completed them in a short time," 

During 1903-04, the actual restoration of the dome, which Is the important work 
to be done here, was not commenced, but some considerable sums were laid out In 
collecting marble for the undertaking. Since April 1904, however, work on the dome has 
been started and is now* proceeding rapidly and satisfactorily. Close inspection shows 
that practically the whole of the marble covering will have to be removed and rebuilt, 
as the outer shell of the dome, on which the marble lies, has, in many places, come 
away from the inner shell, which carries the inner lining of marble. To give greater 
solidity to the new work, a solid block of marble is being occasionally carried through 
from the exterior to the inner shell and tailed into both, thus bonding together what in 
the original design were practically two separate structures. 

The uprights of the door-way of the Mausoleum, parts of the w^alls, and tw^o of the 
curb-stones of the central dais, on which Htl^ang’s tomb acttjally rests had been 
seriously disfigured by names carved on them. These have been rep oils hed, and in the 
latter case renew'ed; one inscription, however, recording the pilgrimage of a Muham¬ 
madan to this shrine in A.H. 1070 (A.D, 1659), has been left, 

Fergusson describes * this building in his History of Architecture, hut his descrip¬ 
tion can hardly be called accurate. He remarks that the light is only admitted by the 
door-way and two small windows j whereas, in addition to the windows on either side of 
the south door, three large pierced marble screens exist on the north side. He also 
refers to the fine Dharma.^Sla which fills the western side of the enclosure, and remarks 
that the stones, with w'hich this is made, were either borrowed from a Hindu edifice, 
or formed by some native architect from stones originally Hindu. ! agree ndth 
Mr. Marshall in thinking that this Dharma.^aia must have been new'Iy erected at the 
time the tomb was constructed, and that the stones w'ere cut for that purpose and no 
other. Each pillar, beam, or bracket, is identical with its neighbour, and, though the 
designs are apparently Hindu, the execution is such that their Hindu character is 
completely lost and they have become merely decorative patterns. Again, the porch nf 
the enclosure, which Fergusson states is avowedly only a re-erection of the pillars of a 
Jainadome, is in reality of purely Saracenic construction,^ tJp to the 31st March 1904. 
1^2,283 had been spent on marble collecting, and R 17,000 have been allotted for the 


* Fari^fak^ Vol^ 11 * page 40 S, Persian ^^d. of 
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current year for restoring, as far as pos^le, the exterior of the mam dome^ the comer 
mloarets of the tomb, and the entrance porch. The interior of the dome will 
also, it is feared, require attention in the near future, as, owing to the rusting of the iron 
clamps, the marble slabs have, in many cases, flaked off. Estimates for these repairs 
are now under preparation. In addition, the roof of the Dharma^la is to be made 
watertight with a layer of concrete, as soon as possible. When this has been done, the 
whole edilicc will, no doubt, stand for many generatians to come. 


The JAmf‘ Masjid. 

Commenced by Sultan Ha^ang and completed by MafimOd Khaiji (eirca .\.r). 
• 4fo), the Jami‘ Masjid is undoubtedly the finest structure in AJapdu. A good de- 
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stone, but occasionally large blocks of laterite have been used, and the plinth is entirely 
faced with these. Repairs, both internal and external (some of them very good), have 
been effected in former times with sand-stone, but in one case, unfortunately^ with 
bricks. The great eastern porch, which stands out massively from the mosque 
enclosure, and the pierced screens, which in several cases still fiU the windows, are 
worthy of notice. Most impressive, however, is the main prayer chamber with its' five 
lofty arcades and seventeen marble miArflix, with platforms at the north and south 
ends, supported on masonry vaulting of wonderfully perfect finish. 

The whole of the arcades on the east side of the quadrangle, nearly all on the 
north side, and two of the three on the south side have, unfortunately, fallen in. There 
is a great gap, also, in the main wall of the quadrangle, on the south and cast sides. 
In many places, the sand-stone facing had come away, while in the prayer chamber 
itself the beautifully carved mihrabs and the minbar were in urgent need of repair. 
The reconstruction of the fallen arcades was obviously impossible, and it was, therefore 
decided to confine the work tO: — (i) repairing the roof, so as to render it watertight; 
(3) restoring the mihrabs and mtnbari (3) reconstructing the south plinth up to the 
level of the daian*, (4) ruconstmeting the southern platform and simulta¬ 

neously strengthening the south-west corner of the building; (5) strengtheniag the 
angle arcade remaining on the south side, by dismantling certain ruined domes and a 
small portion of the south wall, and by the constniction of buttresses. 

The restoration of the miitrSbs was the first thing to be undertaken, and ail have now 
been repaired. Plate XX (J) exemplifies the work done in this connection ;on account 
of the expense, vre have refrained from reproducing the more minute details of the 
carving, but the general outline has been strictly preserved. The white marble minhar, 
which bore a thin coat of plaster, has been cleaned, and two new marble hrackets in¬ 
serted to support its chajjai^ The marble rosettes, which had, in almost every case, 
disappeared from the spandrils of the mihrabs and the minhar^ were also renew'cd 
throughout. 

Repairs to the sand-stone facing of the interior of the quadrangle were com¬ 
menced, and the side parapets of the stainiray, at the main east door and at the entrance 
porch on the north side, have been rebuilt in cut-stone. Work was also begun, late in 
the year, on the gap in the wall on the south side [Hate XIX (ff) ] and this has now 
been built up to the level of the dolan. The dismantling of portions of the upper 
structure, and the construction of buttresses, have also been carried out. The photo, 
on Plate XIX ( 4 ) shows the work done up to July 1904. The second external 
platform on the north side was also rebuilt to the level of the dalan. 

Finally, as far as funds permitted, careful repairs with cement and mortar were 
made to the small domes of the prayer chamber, n^th the satisfactory result that 
leakage from the roof is now reduced to a minimum. To render the building, however, 
permanenUy watertight, the whole of the flat portiaTi of the roof should eventuany be 
covered with a 3" layer of concrete. All the masonry work, it should be added, has been 
done with great care, so as to harmonize, as far as possible, with the original structure. 

Work b now in progress on the buttresses [e/. Plate XIX (i) ] intended to support 
what remains of the south arcade, if) which, also, supporting arches are being built; and, 
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as soon as these have been completed, it is purposed to undertake the reconstruction 
of the south platform [Rate XX (i) ] vhich has cracked ndtfa the subsidence and bulgtn|r 
of the south wall, A certain amount of facing tnasonryj both internal and external p also 
remains to be done. 


Jah^ Mahair. 

Situated on elevated ground, bet^^cen two ancient tanks, the Jahaz Mahajl is the 
central and most conspicuous building m the Palace enclosure. At some period it was 



evidently connected with the HIndoIa Maljall, hut originallv as th. ™ 

channels, traces of which are to be seen throviphout thA u' ’^‘‘^^rous water 

been a ** Water Palace " in the true sense of ih attest, it must have 

Maball. Plat= XXI («) giv«ag«,«al vi™rf"‘'1“'“'" 

The work ^nc on this building during (903-04 was not so extensive'ls el^lh^e 
The ground m front of the east facade was leiti^v^t ^ '^^lensive as elsewhere. 
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roof at the south end, is built over one of these vaults, thus confirming Mr. Marshall’s 
\new that it is a later addilEon, probably of Jahangir’s time. The courtyard [Plate 
XXI (A)] at the north end of the building was fonneriy completely filled nHth debris. 
This was cleared, and since the close of the year a finely designed ornamental reservoir 
has been discovered (see plan, Fig, 7). The western arches of this court)'ard having 
also been cleared, there is a great improvement m the general aspect of this portion of 
the ruin. The reservoir just mentioned had evidently been deliberately filled u-ith 
rubbish at some previous time. The sides, which are of plaster, as also the stone- 
topped steps leading to the hot tom, are in almost perfect preservation, and it is only 
necessary to edge the upper outline of the tank with stone, to ensure its permanent 
preservation. 

A dry stone wall has been erected at the foot of the sloping ground on the east 
side of the Mahall, and level with the road, so as to form a suitable enclosure to the 
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building. The roof, too, which leaked badly, has now been covered with a 3' layer of 
concrete. 

Much might be done for this building, when funds are available, as its facade Is 
weU worthy of restoradon. For the present, however, the work that has been carried 
Out, especially the repair of the roof, should enable the structure to stand for a long 
time unharmed. 


The Lfit MasJId and KamAt MaulA Mosque, Dhfir. 

The Ut Masjid. built in A.D. 140$, by Dilawar KhSn, the founder of the 
Muhammadan Kingdom of Malava, was extensively repaired during t903*o4« The 
domes at the east and west of the building, and the roofs of the main prayer chamber 
and of the colonnades round the quadrangle, were in a pitiable condition. These have 
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now been thoroughly restored with plaster, as in the original. In this matter, much 
difficulty was experienced in obtaining a plaster of suitable colouring and texture, but 
aft^ many experiments a mixture was arrived at, which has all the appearance of 
ancient work and, at the same time, excellent resisting qualities. The recipe for this 
composition is given below, in case it may be of use elsewhere : _ 


Kank^ lime * . , ^ , 

Ceoieqt ♦ , . ^ 

Black slag from a brick kilo^ fcnigUy grotuul . 

Black cabming matter extracted from cooked fruit of h ild 
(nareii) 

' • * + 

* . . . 

Hemp («*) . . . . , 


* > , 25 seer*. 

' ' ■ H 

^ ^ 7* II 

paniegranate 

» 4 cbitt^k^. 

. r geer* 

► - m 5 CCf^. 


In several places in the cnlonnades nesighllv briclt tvalls had been erected to snpport 

^e stone bea^s that h^ cracked; these were removed and the beams snpportri bv 
the insertion of lengths of angle-iron. uppuntru oy 

The amoant spent by the Darbir on this bailding, darrW ,003.04 was aanroai. 

m^rdy, R4.000. and for the eurren. year a further allotment of has^^^l 

W ork IS now m progress on the restoration of the entrance nor^c^ Wh a l 

been done, the m Masjid will have been well restored and should stand bravely C 

of the Iron Ul, which lies outside itand cLZilrt' u"'^ 

appeared in last year’s Report, but also because it hi rT Cousens 

by the Muhammadan conquerors of the raateriak of th ^ madts 

stroyeds This is still more.^ i. ^ 

not only plllare and building stones from Hind '"o^queof KamSl Maula, where 

portJof the Boori.^ „f ri chamber'’ T ^7 >’“« “ ‘-S' 

formeriy covered with Sanskrit inscriptions- and cven^'th ^ r^u 

8) itself was. by a fortnnate chance T„ no "- . •™f ' <''«• 

with the eugiaved faces merely turned inwards and dh ' ° 

The consent of the Muhammadan mmn, * k 't^criptions thereon unharmed, 
removed, and the inscriptions are now oZ ^ 

mosque. Their removal entailed the d^olition^^r ‘he 

now been reconstnicted without in any way ariectitm th II 

As regards the inscriptions themsel ^ ^ig he beauty of the original design. 

Professors Huhzsch and Pischel, will heTunToI''''’*''’^ of kindly contributed by 

areof very considefablearcba?obmrail ,+ *3^-343 of this Report. They 

discovered some time ago in the AthaTdib ka 
gives them a umW poX amcow 

by the beautiful preservation of theh lettrfng'” '' enhanced 

that ““ "■”* 

Sbll in progress rn Map^a and Dhar. At times I have felt 






me to do anything without the sound practical knowledge which Mr* O^Goitnan has 
brought to bear on the work, and without the unremitting and most excellent services 
of the Overseer, Mr. Bhim Sinha, who throughout has been in immediate charge at 
MandQ, and to whom, m my opinion, the greatest credit is due. 
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serious misgivings as to the feasibility of controlling extensive works of this kind, and 
it would have been quite impossible for me to do so, but for the guidance available 
from Mr. Marshall's notes and the sympathetic advice which I have received from him 
and from Mr. Cousens from time to time. Equally impossible would it have been for 
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in that province, which are being saved from t pnncipa] ancient monuments 

tioned in that article haa reslnration-work yet i^hed iu e d "“T "' ^t' 
has already been achieved other schemes hlvi* W to what 

however, I propose to limit myself to a narratlv f P^^seni article, 

at the Black Pagoda of Konarak undo hi ^ that has been attained 

buildings in Bengal, and to a descriotin^ ^ ^ ^ 'Tiportaiit of all the ancient 

noticed in the former account. The fost of tL not 

of Bankura, exhibit some of the best sneei the temples at Vishmipur in the district 
in Bengal, which, though indigenous pSiaos architecture 

found in the adjacent parts of fndia and ^ features, differs from what is 

d^ree under Muhammadan influence developed to some 

Khukia. are in the main of historical lutenM! Sroup, the niinsof Bagerhat near 

of the inhabitable parts of the Simdprhan *w close to the northern border line 

an ancient scat of a provbcia] governor underTJ^^T''^ Khalifatabad, 

Bengal, one of whom, fibin Jahan has b«.n h Muhammadan kings of 

«unt1y Prr who still continues feg-dsand converteda 

the Sunderbans were not at that time so ^ 

there are hopes that under the scheme that " ^ became later on, and 

districts, many an extensive tract of jt^cfie JtT *^Iaiming land in those 

smdmg rice fields. ^ ^ l>e converted into rich and 

The beautiful dancilg haT'^r Konarak. 

1903-03 only in its unfinished sUte ”vrilh ^ ^ 

and windows blocked up by stones ’to orr-vl r 

s^d and mris, from collapsing ' SmLthll 

the mtenor emptied. The lionf now stand m ' k"® 

the dancmg hall. Whether this reallv to 

should «^ked the eastern stair of\hem '^T 

Fergusson's drawing is uot relbble ent ^ 

«l«ble enough m regard to details, and AbQ-i-Fazrs 
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account cannot be depended upon. He leaves out the dancing^ hall altogether and 
merely gives a confused description of the manJapa and Sii/tara of the temple,* In 
any case, the lions now face the outside of the temple, as they tnurt have done originally. 

The interior of the dancing hall has four richly carved pillars, supporting the roof. 
One of them is illustfated in Plate XXII (i). The carvings are of the same type as 
those oo the outside walls of the hall. The four sides of the square pillars have been 
divided into two galleries, each consisting of a row of five ornamental pilasters, adorned 
with animal figure, musicians and dancing-girls. Compared with the carvings of the 
mandapa, the absence among them of anything obscene is remarkable. The walls of the 
mandafa, as is well known, are covered wth a multitude of human figures of vai^-ing 
sizes, illustrating all the various bandkas taught in the Kama5astras. It looks almost as 
*f king Narasiriiha 1, who built the temple, had taken a special fancj' to that class of 
Sanskrit literature and for this reason ordered the masons to supply a complete set of 
illustrations to those books in honour of the god for whom he erected such a magni¬ 
ficent temple. It should. howe\'er, be borne in mind that the word ' obscene * and the 
notion it conveys were unknown to the ancient Indians. In all the productions of Kali¬ 
dasa and in many another famous Sanskrit poet are numerous scenes and descriptions, 
the true meaning of which it would be difficult to explain to an audience of ladies, but 
there is not the slightest reason to suppose that any one in antiquity took exception 
cither to these or to the realistic carvings of the Black Pagoda. Nothing indeed could 
I be more unjust than to decry the people, who made them, as indulging in immorality, 

I gross as the figures may seem to modem ideas... The subject, howe\^er, though well 
worthy of treatment as an illustration of ancient Indian taste, lies outside the scope of 
this article. The pillars of the dancing hall are 7* square and i 8*' high. The 
walls of the interior of the hall are plain. The lintel of the western door had a beauti¬ 
ful lotus carved on it, with small figures of the sun and planets in the petals, but this 
stone now lies outside the hall among the dibris. The roof, which was pyramidal like 
that of the mandapa^ caiuiot be restored. 

Leaning against the pillar shown in Plate XXII (i) stands a chlorite slab bearing 
a finely can’ed image of the sun-god. It measures & in height and n' 11" in 
width, and stands upon an altar or vedi of the same stone, 5' long, 2^ broad, nnd 1' 
high. It does not belong to the image of the sun-god. The god is represented 
standing under a trefoil arch. His two hands, holding lotus flow'crs, are broken. His 
eyes are unfinished. In front of him sits his charioteer, grasping with his left hand the 
reins of the seven horses, represented aJorg the pedestal, and holding a w hip in his right 
hand. To both sides of the god stands a mate holding a shield and sword, and 
reminding one somewhat of the statues of the two warriors leading horses in front of the 
southern gate of the ntandapa, Betw'een the sword-bearers and the god are two small 
bearded l^sis. Above, on small ornamental roofs, stand two females, and at the bot¬ 
tom of the arch is a small figure of a man on horseback and a seated male playing 
upon a eiffS or Jute, The top of the arch is crowned by a klrlHmukha^ and on each 
side is a flying gandharpa holding garlands. Neither the image nor the pedi now 
stands at the place for which it was originally intended. It has been pointed out by 
Rat Prasanna Kumar Pal Bahadur, Honoraty* Assistant Engineer, Pipli Sub-Division, 


* See Anriiot Repmt, igoi-igoj. p, 43. 
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that the fact of the eves of the god having faeeji left unfinished shows chat the statue 
was never consecrated.^ At the present day such consecration invariably takes place 
after the image has beei placed inside the sanctum^ the ceremony being called ettksur' 
dS,na, or* the eye-gift,’ in Bengal, The suggestion by the same gentleman that the statue 
was intended for the sanctum of the main temple seems very unlikely, ajid it may as 
weU be assumed that it was to be placed inside a minor shrine in the temple court* 
The fact that the hands are broken shows that the image was damaged during its trans¬ 
port, and the ^tdi, upon which it now stands, exhibits signs of having been cut bv 
some sharp mstnnnent. Apart from this, however, the theorj* that the main tempfe 
never has been finished is likely to represent the truth, and the progress of the work 
at Konarak will probably furnish additional proof in support of it. 

The mandapa now affords a specUcIe quite different from that shown on Plate VI 
of the last Annual Report* Its three gates hai^ been blocked up with stones, and 
the interior has been shut up from view for ever. To fill up the top of tt with s^d a 
hole had to be bored through the top piece of the roof, which consists of several huge 
blocks of stones, joined together and weighing not less than a,ooo tons. The thick¬ 
ness of stone through which the boring was made was a8 feet and the hole measured 
5 inches m diameter* The loose stones of the roof have been reset, and their broken 
facings restored by plain work. To get stones to fill up the interior of the mandaikt 
some portions of the big heap of dHrts to the west of the mandapn have been 
removed. This accidentally disclosed the interesting fact that about one third of the 
spite IS still to be found standing beneath it Near the top of the stone heap, on its north- 
woAmcn came upon asmaU chamber, i. feet long from north to south, 

2 Lor I TTl" """ f-- 

inch^ iL 4 to the outside is 5 feet 6 inches high and i feet 

4 inches wude. A tunnd, 3 3 inches high and i foot 8 inches wHde leads to tlie 

n cnor of the spire Above this chamber stands a fine chlorite sUtuc of a man on 
horseback. Its position had become a little shifted and the head of the man was 
missing but was afterw'ards found among the d^hrts. The statue 
.he .f .he risin, s„. 1. , 

e( the epe„,„g .f .he chamber. The rralla all araund ,he ham£ aherThe 
inner courses quite intact, and there can he nn k* at. * *1 , 

of the snire in an niif-Irl ' k ( l* 1. 1 ^ that the chamber formed part 

Ot ^.re ,n an out.ide niche of which the statue was placed This discover.^ 

to show that the spire collapsed only gradually and slowly* and that the'b^eak 
deem of upper porhona did ,«,< cauae comiderahi; damage to ,a tow r 

is;:- ,cr,. 'r'.s-r*- r 

mmatoa we shall ti^r upon'lmthcr interesting ^scomri^'ou'^l™ *’‘t. 

has already yielded so rich a harvest. ^ ^ ^ fascinating rum 

shrublt^undthltM^ecMrlTulTT. 

these will be sufficient keep ^u, .her.rm,g, 

from the desert, ^ which comes sweeping m 
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The Temples at Vishnupur. 

The city of Vishnupur, an important trade centre in the district of Bankura, was 
the seat of a family of Malla R 3 ]as, who had come down there from the north-west, 
and whose name curiously reminds one of another Rajput c)an, who played an impor¬ 
tant part in the history of Buddha. The Vishnupur Raj^ considered themselves 
important enough to establish an era of their own, which went by the name of Malldb- 
ddh or MalU-^aka, It is employed in all the twelve temple inscriptions that still 
remain at V ishnupur, and the title deeds of the Raj, which are now preserved in the 
Government offices of the district head-quarters at Bankura, are said to be dated In 
the same era. From the fact that m one of the temple inscriptiQns the MaUa year 
1064 coiresponds to the Saka year ifiSo, I feel inclined to believe that the Malla era 
was arrived at simply by reducing the Bengal* Fasls year by one hundred. Further 
details, however, are not available to me, and I cannot pronounce any definite opinion 
on the true epoch of the era or on other points in connection with it, as the dates of 
the temple inscriptions do not admit of accurate calculations. 

The dates of the twelve temple inscriptions fall between A.D. 1623 and 175S, evi¬ 
dently the flourishing period of the Raj, which soon afterwards became impoverished 
and finally was taken over by the British Government. The following list of the 
twelve inscriptions will be found to differ from that published by Mr. Bcglar in Vol. 
Vll 1 of General Cunningham's Reports (p. 203). As I went very carefully over all the 
temples in Vishnupur in the company of Babu Shib Das Bhattacharjee, a native of the 
town, who has made a special study of the history of the Raj, I can vouchsafe both 
the correctness and completeness of my list, and the difference between it and the 
previous one can only be accoimted for by the loss of some of the Inscription tablets in 
the mean time 


[>Atc m 

Mdb 

years. 

af irtnple* 

By whom builL 

938 

MaJicsvara * 

Vlrasimha, 

949 

' Syama^R^l » - + 

Raghunathasiiiiha, son oi VlTa-HamvJraBirhha 

961 

JoF-Bang^a , # 

Same king. 

962 

Ksla eaijda * 

Saine king. 

964 

* m * * 1 

V'Tra^xfnha^ of Raghunttha^imha. 

971 

1 Madana Gdpflla . i 

1 Siromani, queen of last king. 

9 ?i 

Murall Mohana # 

Same queen, called C04^mani m tbe inscrlpLiOUp 

IQOO 

Atad^aa Mohaiia » ■ 

Durjanasimha. 

1032 

Jora-Mandira 

Probably GopaLastmha. 

to 3 S 

Ridha-Goirintla . « 

Kr^nasimhap sou of Gopilaaimha. 

1043 

RudM'&Iidbava ^ 

CQdiniani^ queen of Easst king. 

i.ofi 4 

[680 

^ Radha-Syima , 

Caitanyasidiba. 
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It b not on account of their age or tbeir historical associations that theso 
temples claim the interest of archaeologists, but because they represent the most com¬ 
plete set of specimens of the peculiar Bengali style of temple architecture. This 
style has not yet died out It will be familiar to any one who has taken a trip up the 
Hooghly river from Calcutta. All along the banks of the stream one meets with rows 
of six to twelve tiny little shrines with curved roofs, arranged in a line, and over 
these rise here there larger buildings with one to four or even more small towers. 
The general principle, upon which the last type is arranged, is fairly $imp)e. Tfte 
temple consists of a square building wHth a cun-ed roof j upon this rises one tower in 
the centre, either alone or surrounded by four, eight, and even twentv-four small 
comer towers. According to their number, the temple is called paiim^ahui, nffrn- 
tatna. etc. The mam building h.is an open gallery^ generallv on throe sides onlv which 
surrounds the inner chamber thakkur^harl^ the room wht^re the image Is placed upon 
the vedt or altar. Stairs lead up to the towers of the roof. The outside walls arc 
covered all over with small carved brick panels, tfie car.nngs n^presenting religious 
scenes, generally from the history of Krsna or similar favourite subjects. 

In Vishnupur. this type is represcmed by the temples of SySma-Rafand Madana- 
Moh».« bm, of bncfe, =u,d b>- those of Lltajl, Radha.Sv5o,tt aod Mocfana-aopala, 
wit of toonte. The first lootplo is perhaps the oldest specimen of the /mirn.rm'n,, 
t>^ ha ex^tsm Beognl. Nonhete ontside Bengal proper has this slvirof temple 

^Ufem^tl ’T" 1 times. The curved 

battlemems of the roof, made m imitation of the ,o„f „f ,J,„ 

eertmnly mi^t harm been peculiar to the architecture of Bengal before the M^hane 
madans took over the country, for they havt- mhr,a,i j - i ■ "'unani 

evidently adopting merely Me of lh/!h . “'"t ■'«" 

masons long before the advent the M„ha^/ " >>>■ 

procured from great distances in the alluvial plains ' '' 

Ihe fragments of "“itgermit, Hindu camngs msedas buTdinn " 

and tombs at Gaur and Pandua it may be surmi- v ^ in the mosques 

st.vle of temple architecture ,a, ln„l<no”: B 
fbe idea of the temple to some 

In™ of the Mehamm.adai, «„y,. or ,omb u-ith its «ntlT do 

with the general tendency to evin - «''er.s would be quite in accordance 

existed no matter whether it meant '^aMmnr^ f txceUing what previously 

Another type of modernTn .^1 or not 

Vishnupur. of which a ground niL represented hy the Jor-Bangia in 

In generd pl^. it dlffersto^h ^ 

sanctuary, is surrounded on four sides hy k nr 

one for the stairs leading up to thi- ^ r ^ side-chambers, 

rr;:Lx: 

' Sty .Vnnual Repan, i5K.j.rjoj.p, 51 , 
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Fig. 1- —Jm--BriMg!3 ; Gmund-pUn. 


"double bungalow’* implies, it looks like two Bengali huts joined together. 
^ The roof likewise ha 

one tower in the centre. 
The type Is not so com¬ 
mon as the pauca^raina 
or nava-ratna types, but 
is found in other places 
besides \''ishnupur. A 
building like a Bengali 
hut has also been erect¬ 
ed over the tomb of 
Fath Khan near the 
Qadam RasQl at Gaur, 
which dates from the 
time of Aurangzeb. 

The Jof-Bangla 
temple was repaired a 
few years ago, but on 
inspection it appeared 
that the repairs had been 
done so carelessly that 
further restoraiion work 
w'as urgently required. The broken carved brick tablets in the walls had merely been 

tilled up with plaster, and 
several bad cracks had 
not been attended to at 
all. In addition to the 
Jof-Bangla temple, the 
conservation of the fol¬ 
lowing buildings has been 
sanctioned: Syama-Rai 
templcj having the finest 
specimens of carved 
tiles; Madana Mohana 
temple and a brick-faced 
water*basin north of it, 
MalleSvara temple, con¬ 
sisting of a square tower 
only and being the oldest 
temple in Vishnupur; 

_ Madana Gop^ temple 

-eU ^ specimen of a 

juu opiif^. temple built 

9.— ^jnr-Hangu : SectUm. uf laterlte Stone ; and a 

laterite gate leading to the fort. The total number of temples at Vishnupur being very 
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large the Govemment can only undertake to preserve some of the best specimens 
of each type One building which it would be desirable to maintain cannot unfortunately 
be included among them. It Is called Ras^rnSnca, a curious structure with many 
galleries and a huge pyramidal roof, which w'as used for putting up the idols at the 
Ras^festival in honour of Krsna. It has been so much damaged owing to bad 
construction that it cannot be restored without practically dismantling and rebuilding 
the entire edifice. 


The ruins of Bagerhat near Khulna. 


The modem town gf Bagerhat south of Khulna has been identified by Blochmann 
with Khalifaiabad, a name occurring as a mint-place on coins of the independent 
Sultans of Bengal and the head-quarters of a Sarksr or district in the later rent-rolls. It 
borders close on the jungles of the Sunderbans, and the existence at that place of the 
seat of a local governor affords a proof that in those days cultivation extended further 
to the south than at present. The question sometimes asked, as to whether the 
Sunderbans were ever generally populated, cannot, I think, be answered by a short 
yes or «». The vicissitudes in the political history of the Gangetic Delta, of which so 
little is known to us, must have been productive of corresponding vicissitudes in their 
state of cultivation Already in the fourth century. A.D,, the conquests of Samudra- 
Gupta extended as far as Samatata, and a few centuries later the toval family of that 
country seems to have adhered to Buddhism, as one of them, Silabhadra was met by 
Hiuen Tbsang m Magadha as a venerable old Buddhist scholar. Another native of 
&matata, Indrabhadra, perhaps a spiritual descendant of Silabhadra, put up a fine llfe- 
sized im^e of Buddha at Budh Gaya. Some forty miks south of the modern town 
of Port Canning stands an isolated brick temple, known as Jater Deul very likelv five 
hundred and rnore years old, The country all around it was a thick’inhabitable 
jungle, and only recently has been put under cultivation. 


I f D ** 1 c lihalifatabad in the time of Nasiru-d-dm Mahmfld Shah 

* " of Balban to the royal throne, is known 

^^adition calls him Khan Jahan ‘Ah', 
tongue of the Eastern Bengalis has turned into Kkanja Wf, hut the 

Ih^nf ht r . " I" f-*- - k-w -ly very 

zah Dhri Hiii fS* ' k^ inscriptions on his tomb ‘ he died on the night of the 

K ‘ a ’ ^ k ^ of the 23rd to 24th October, A.D. 1459, and 

idemic^'wttr ^ 1 !^* iPk ^ out by Blochmann. be 

from Dacca th Lf mentioned in an inscription 

Msto.^ rt 1 1 June, 1439 A.D. Beyond this 

his own maiL'V^^k ^ ^ popular tradition that besides 

T KtallfatabSd, which now goes 

D sir ^Messoreand in a recent pamphlet by Mr. 

-^nt Itbv the / ^ 7^-h- - a holy man and a staunch warril who was 

^nt_out by the Emperor of Delhi to con quer the distant country and who worked 


t’) S« J. A. s. B., XXXVI, iUj, Part I. p. jjfi. 
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great miracles and achieved wonderful deeds. Even Akbar is credited with having 
appointed him. Similar stories of a military conqueror being turned into a PTr, or of a 
saint, like the famous Shah Jalal of Sylhel, waging war against the infidels, however 
fabulous in detail, still retain a distant echo of the important poL'tical rdle that was 
played in the earlier centunes of Muhammadan rule in India by saints and leaders 
of the great spiritual orders. 

The tomb of the " Pfr'’ is a solid brick building, covered by a big dome. Here 
he lies buried under a stone sarcophagus, resting on several terraces of stone and 
brick, and covered all over with pious sentences, reflecting on the vanity of human 
life, '* The end is death ” { ) is the twice repeated refrain of a Pearsian poem 

engraved upon the tomb. The floor was covered with gla2ed tiles of octagonal shape 
which later vandalism has removed, in spite of the great veneration in which the 
saint is held. The building is not In great need of repairs and requires but little 
attention, as it is a splendid specimen of the solid masonry work of those days, to 
which e^'e^ the dampness of the Sunderbans affords no real danger. 

The same cannot be said in regard to the S§lh Gumbai or mosque of sixty 
domes. It has in reality seventv-seven domes, *.e. eleven rows of seven each, the 
centra] row consisting of vaults, but the name seems to have been chosen out of the 
ordinary Indian predilection for round numbers. It has sometimes been said that the 
biulding was no mosque but a sort of Darbir Hall, built by Khan JahcLn, but this 
story deserves as little credit as another talc of his treasures being deposited beneath 
the floor. There are the usual prayer niches, or rnihrSis, in the back wall, which is to 
the west, and the style is in every respect that of a mosque, the only peculiarity being 
the great number of domes which cover the roof. A small door leads through the 
back wall into the interior, as in all larger mosques in India, As it now is, the mosque 
can only be preser^-ed as a partial ruin and no complete restoration of it is intended. 
Its masonry is very' inferior compared with the tomb of Khan Jahan, and to this is due 
the greater damage w'hich it has suffered. Provisions, however, have now been made 
to protect it against further ruin. 

The sanctioned amount of the conservation works at Bagerhat is R 15,410. This 
includes a sum of R500 to be paid as compensation for destroying a great number of 
areca-palms around the Sath Gumbai mosque, in order to lay its exterior open to view 
and to fence off the ground around the ruin, 


T. Bloch. 
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CONSERVATION IN THE CENTRAL 
- PROVINCES. 


Ctnlral Provinces and Berar cannot be said to be rich in antiquarian 
1 .eraatnsJ contpated »ith Central India, its collection is poor indeed The 

country the appt-arance o( having been denuded of most of Its ancient buildings- 

lor »e Snd, now and again, stray sculptures and carved stone, in odd comers, which 
.nd.cate the fomrer earstenee ol monument, whose very sites are now ohlitemted and 

h-an ” o' considerable interest, 

lyrng hrdd™ away m some of the eatcnsive jungle and little known tracts in the 

Irov.oce tbatbasnot come under the notice of any one capable of estimating its 
value. The b eudatory States, particular, requim be properlv explored, as they 

are much less known to us than the regular districts. K a H r Y 

Ol the eighteen districts comprising the Centrid Provinces, eight of them conlain 
nearlj all the reromns o any consequence, these being Sugar, Damoh, Jabalpur, 

BadTbUt a d I ’^miiins are cbieflv Hindu, but 

ven-t.tTndlrTtr"'’''^^^^ M-hammadan worit there is 

vep bUk indeed, the old mosques and tombs at Burbanpur being among the few 

objects of anv interest whatever Th*^ r r ^ lue lew 

reliable date, 'i.s the ASolca edict iruurription MneT ™ ‘I' b ’"u"''- 
glen of ROpanatha, in the Jabalprltoct ofrrfr ' '"KT 
found scattered about in the eastern 00^0^;! the k a'- 
as stone circles continue to be wn upT ce«i uriZ^ ** 

:3'rsr,:,s tis “.j-e craJ'rj" ■ “ 

Mah^jiadi, m the eastern part of the Kaimr district ar ' * 1 

Buddhua shrines of about the seventh or^vhth .' 
of Vajmpsni a, Tewar qear.Jabalpnr. The earhtorSuV 

are those a. Eran. in the Sbgar distriet. of the fifth cenl^w^rltllwei 
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cbselVj within a century or so, by the old brick temples at Strpur and other plares 
in the eastern districts of the Provinces j the remains of a small temple at Ramtek, 
and an old stone temple at B hat ala in the Chanda district. These are hut Ira^- 
meiiiary remains, now in a sad state of ruin. Later than these come a few examphs 
of the mediieval decorated class of stone temples, also badly mined, or left unfinished 
originally, such as the temples at Janjgir and Pali in the Bilaspur district, Bheragbat, 
near Jabalpur, Nohta in the Damnh district, Mandh§t<i on the Narmada in Ninw 
and Markapda in the Chanda district. At various other places are found fragnieniarv 
remans of old shrines. Of Jaina remains there is but little left to us, though the 
frequent occurrence of solitary images, more or less, mutilated, show that Jaina shrines 
were by no means few in olden days. The principal shrines of this faith, niov 
standing, are one at Arang in the Kiiipur district, and one at BhSndak, near Chanda, 
both ruinous, the latter being in a very dilapidated state. 

With such ruins it is indeed dilficuU to know w'hat to do. Restoration is 
impossible, as any attempt at rebuilding would result in new buildings being ereeitd, 
decorated wdth the few fragments of the old. It does not do to commence dismant¬ 
ling and rebuilding, for we should only find that half the stones, when taken down, 
were quite unfit, owing to fractures or disintegration, to be used again. But the 
same stones will last many years yet in their presimt condition if strengthened 
by the judicious use of a little good ct?ment, and this binding and bracing of the 
loo-se parts together into larger solid masses, not likely to move, by cement, 
clamps, and such like means, is about all that can be done, excepting, perhaps, 
the fencing in of the monuments,—a means of protection of great impoitauce in ibis 
country, since it shows the despoiling villager that the building is being watched 
over by Government. Thus it happt:ns that in, the Central Provinces we have no 
conservation w'orks of any importance going on - nothing but minor works o! 
preservation. A scheme for the repair of most of these remains has already been 
elaborated and is now in course of execution. 

Ordinarv Muhammadim work is more or less understood by the Public Works 
officials who i^arry out the repairs, but these old fragmentary remains of Hindu 
buildings are unintelligible to them, and hence the only way to have repairs carried 
out satisfactorily, is personiilly to make complete notes upon the spot of every little 
item of work to be done, and how it should be done, and to let the estimates 
be framed upon these notes. To leave anything vague, even down to the ntanner of 
Inserting a single stone In a particular position, is fraught with danger at the hands of 
fuistris, to whom the work is, in most cases, entirely entrusted. One has also 
to keep in mind ;dl possibilities of error, and to specify, therefore, not only what has 
to be done but also what has not to be done. 

In berar, too, which is now u part of the Central Provinces, antiquarian remains 
are comparatively few, and are almost entirely confined to the southern districts, 
practically nothing of interest being found to the north of the railway, save the hill 
Ions of NaniiU and Gawilgarh. The remain? to the south are Hindu and are 
mostly of the class loosely termed " Hemidpeanti ” by the people; that is, laic 
tiuidi;eval. Buldana possesses most of these, this part of the country having 
well within the influence of the Devagirt Yadavas, who were great patrons of temple 
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building. In considering Ihese styles of archilecnire, all modem boundaries m ist be 
igno^ entirely; and this is why "Circles," as at present settled, and which, for 
adiDinistrative purposes, most be circumscribed by the same, are very awkward for 
purp^s of investigation and conservation, in that they cut into styles and break them 
up piecemeal. It would be better, if it couldbeaminged, foreach " Circle" to embrace 
wholly certain classes or styles, especially where these are local and comprised within 
fairly definite areas .As an example of the unsalisfactorv nature of the present 
awangcraent I might mention that Mr. Rea, of the Madras Circle, has published a 
nmnograph on the Chaulukyan architecture as he has found it in the Bellan- and 
^,mning districts, whither it has spread from the Kanares. districts of the Bombay 
Presidency and the norlhcra part of Maisur; while 1 mvscif hare the material 
fora simito account of the style as I have found it within my own borders. But 
how much ^tter it would have been to have had a complete monograph on the 

whole, based u^o notes and material gathered over the entire area covered bv 

It, irrespective of territorial boundary' lines ! uy 

The heaviest items of work m the Central Pfovinces during the past year ha.^ 
been the rep^s to the .Muhammadan buildings at Burhsnpnr. and thf imprLmo" ohhe 

mo,? olT M 1 ^ ^iX-^'S'-ara at MdnShata. A, with 

most of the Mvihammadan kings of the Dakhan, the Fartiki kWs ' j 

to have confined their building cnerfrie* tn K.a seeded 

nowhere else, within the area under their influence A \ a 
In addition to their mosques, tombs, palaces and 

system of water-tvorks, now entirely ruined ' Th> fi ? L elaborate 

has withstood the ravages of time and w^-rth " ^ here, and one that 

great Jami'Masiid. IH. a vervths^iani^^W^LTr?^^^ "T" " 

IS rather marred by the disproportion between the v 1^’ i appearance 

excessively tall that flank it at its extrenie''iZdr^Tr 

here were the repairs to the cornices of th - - * ^ repairs required 

young fiTfial trees from the masonry and th A where broken, the removal of 

Another large masjid, known as thJ’fiibi Mlstid"Ttr^ ‘^fearing of the courtyard, 
on either side of the great central 

buildings, is in too ruinous a condition to yLr^t A 

propping it up so as to keep ii as it is and some m' i^yond 

^uj 5 ‘, outside the town, the walls wit hi I. ^^^-'P^rrs. )n the tomb of ^Sh 
painri^. which ha,hcc;mcvc?v dw,:'T„d lJ- " 

to see what can be done towards cleknin *1 ^^nments are now being made 

converted into a Dak Bungalo^h^ * ^ave been 

ceilings, some of which was renovated ^ ‘*ns painting in the groined 

Nawa2 Khan's tomb is a brge beaw »" rather a crude manner. ^ 5 h 

more important work is being done ' nri!"? ir' 

hanging cornice. There is a groua of of its over- 

be those of some of the Faruki kin^s « "^^rer the city walls, said to 

The central and smallest tomb is a coLlT, 

repairs are being carried out. ^ rum; to the other two, however, minor 

Bats are a very great nuisance In these as in r, l c 

esc, as in nearly all such buildings. To 
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prevent their ingress the open doorways and windows have to be closed with wire net¬ 
ting j and in addition to this, especially where doorw^ays cannot be kept permanent I v 
closed, several lengths of fine wire are being stretched across at different heights in 
the interior. This is a well-known device for compelling bats and birds to evacuate 
a building. 

The work at the old temple of SiddhcSvara at MSndhata w'as started under 
special instructions Irom His Excellency the Viceroy, who visited the place in October 
1902. The temple is situated upon the top of the hill, on the island in the Narmada, 
above the famous temple of Omkare,^vara. It appears to have been left unfinished, 
but was intended to be a very line building. As it stands at present, it consists of 
the square sanctum, with a doorway in each of its four ,sides. its w'alls having been car¬ 
ried up almost to the springing of the spire; but the latter seems never to have been 
built, though many dressed stones lie about prepared for it. To make the shrine 
usable in later times, an unsightly dome, in Muhammadan fashion, was thrown over 
it. Standing upon the high platform, out In Front of each of the four doors are the 
great columns of the surrounding mandapa or porches. But here again the work 
has been left unfinished, the architraves alone lying across the tops of the columns. 
The removal of the ugly dome, and the substitution of something more in keeping 
with the old work, was the principal item of work to be accomplished here. To 
build a sculptured stone spire, such as was originally intended, with its mass of fret¬ 
work ornament and minor spires and finiats grouped about the main tower, would 
have been altogether out of the question, both from the enormous cost and our 
ignorance of the Intended design ; W'hile to build anything else approximating that in 
general outline, though plain, would have been false and out of harmony with the 
rest of the structure. It only remained, then, to remove the dome and introduce a 
sunk fiat roof, which could not be seen from without, and so leave the building, to 
all appearances, such as it was before the dome was put on, th.at is, an unfinished 
structure TFie slabs of this flat roof had to be laid upon the fianges of light ^-Iron 
girders, laid across from w^all to wall, the fianges being sunk into the stone and Hush 
with the same. Other minor repairs were also to be carried out, the total expen¬ 
diture being estimated at R3,4^0. 

When these old decorated temples are the least bit ruinous, they are most 
dangerous piles to meddle w-jth- Built of heavy blocks of stone, put together 
W'ithout mortar, with little or no bonding, the least settlement in any part often con¬ 
verted the whole of the fabric into a loose unstable mass, simply held together by 
the jamming of the stones in their tendency to collapse. Add to this the frequent 
breaking of stone beams and their consequent sagging, with the crushing w'eighi 
of masonrv above them, and it would be difficult to find a more dangerous structure 
in which to risk one’s life. In the case of cracked beams, angle iron, in short 
lengths, can be used in a variety of ways to very great advantage; and. as our 
principal object with such buildings is simply to preserve them as ruins from fur¬ 
ther fbmage, the look of these temporary struts and supports w ill be h.ardly more ob¬ 
jectionable than a frame placed around a broken museum exhibit to keep it together. 
.At the fine old ruined Vaisnava temple now being repaired, at Jiinjgir, we shall 
have to use some such expedient to support the broken lintel of the great entrance 
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doorway. The lintel of ihis doorway and the beam above it are richly sculptured 
with symbolic images and, arabesques, and must, although both are cracked through, 
be rctainetl at any cost. Indeed, to remove them, e%’eti if it were desirable, half the 
front of the building would have to be dismantled. 

On account of the peculiar method of constniction folloived in the erection of these 
old shrines, where the whole structure, spire included, is erected with an inner and an 
outer shell, the space tk-tween being filled in with dry rubble, and with little or no 
bonding of the two shells together, it is very difficidi to know what to do when we 
find the outer shell fallen, and the rough back of the inner one eseposed. If the 
original stones of the exterior are still there, they may. under expert guidance, be 
sorted and rebuilt, but, more often than not, they have long ago been carried away. 
At Pali, twelve miles beyond Ratanpur, in the BJIaspur district, is an old sculptured 
temple much in this condition, so far as its spire ts concerned From the upper half 
the outer casing of carved stones hav^e falleii, leaving the crottming member supported 
upon stones of the inner core of masonry. Though it may be possible at some future 
time, when the more pressing work in the Province is finished and monev is a^-ailabie, 
to reconstruct this outer shell in carved stone work, all we can do with it at present is 
to conwrt the whole loost: mass, as It stands, into one solid whole bv the use of cement 
grouting. This wHl not interfere with future restoration, and. untif then, will protect 
the tower from any further disintegration. This work has been put in hand. 

.At Nohta, on the mam road between Jabalpur and Damoh, is an old and interest¬ 
ing rumed temple of, at latest, the toth century A,D. When 1 rtsiled it in i8<34 I 
ound It in a very nnnous condition, the outer shell of the walls of the shrine having 

1 ,=1. th.n lra.ell.ng th. Central Provinces on .be special date »f eolleetiTg 
matenals formy Ls,s of remans in Prorinces. and 0... mnnum;n.s .hen.*lvi 

rhell ' T " P"n>»--. Besides photographs of 

w!rL to^h E'7 7"%“- - P*- «utK- elevation, I for- 

since neariy aii the m7ri."u^7till‘ivinJ'iire^ tW 

rolled do™ again. Thb rc-eleeliln. 7 ^ 7 ' 

the proposals Trebuild the fahefrol ^*'"™" ^•^'•■on .as lost sight of, and 

np tathc first time t “ '< ‘I* '“■rtt .as bedng uken 

asked fnraninspe^ iono the Eac 7 ^tl"T 7''' 

h. eomraenoed. ‘‘ befonr the work 

eireuw\7pfe7p7n°7hrwrat®Bir'™77," 7' 

snrronnded by S pIcLlf >l»lp- B « 

beWeen the celebrated Warble R^'^ilT'a'I “''“ 1 “°'“ '*'* ‘'''«™adi, .here it flows 

Koclts, W hat remains of the old work is a elrcular 
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corridor, which once surrounded the mam temple. The iatter has disappeared and a 
modern one now stands upon its site. In the corridor are placed life-sized images of 
the Voginis, there having been some eightyt^'o images in all. Numbers of these 
have been smashed and removed, and some years ago some one undertook the repairs 
■of the place, and, unfortunately, rc*arranged many of the images, so that they are not 
placed now in their original sequence as given by Sir Alex. Cunningham in his report 
for the years 1873-5, Vol IX. As further repairs were necessary, a fresh estimate 
was prepared lately, but the Sub-Dwisional Officer, in his enthusiasm to do the work 
thoroughly, included the carving of entirely fresh images to take the place of the 
missing ones 1 

From the old deserted site of Sirpur, on the Mahanadi, in the Raipur district, we 
hope to get together a good collection of images and other sculptures of very con¬ 
siderable interest for the Nagpur and Raipur museums. The site is being encroached 
upon by almost impenetrable'jungle, and many of the brick heaps, Indicating former 
buildings, arc already enveloped in It, and are consequently difficult to find. There 
are still standing the ruins of some three or four old brick temples of the early cen- 
mrles of the Christian era, the principal one being that of Lak^matia. 1 his, though 
tU- most complete, is in a terriblv dilapidated condition, ajid simple repairs, calculated 
to preseiv-e the fabric from further' immediate decay, is all that it has been found possible 
TO do. The whole of the sabhaimitiihipn, or hall, has been destroyed, and a great deal 
of the besides. The sites of other temples are scattered thickly about (he 

place, which conslsl of mounds varying in size, wholly of brick ci{ltrts. in u hich are 
hurled numbers of fine stone images, sculptured pillars, door-frames, beams and other 
fragments. On one site we found two life-sized seated images of Buddha. I have 
proposed that these temple sites be excavated very carefully under the eye of a sub¬ 
ordinate officer of some inteUigence; and that all walls or foundations that may be 
rret with, be left as they are, the dSbris being removed from around and within them. 
>0 too, all statuary and sculptured stone'work found are to be carefully cleared, but 
left upon the spot where they are discovered, and the Jihrts removed a few yards off, 
and piled into a circular or square protecting ramp around the site, provision being 
made for drainage. All sites are to he treated in this manner, and left until 1 can 
again visit the place, when 1 intend mapping them out and noting all their individual 
peculiarities. Afterwards, I purpose making a selection of sculptures to be removed to 
the Raipur and Nagpur museums, and determining what is to be done for the safety of 
the rest. The place, at present, is a thorough jungle, with a small hamlet of thatched 
huts, There is a modern temple, made up of old materials, w^hitewashed within and 
without, where there are several old inscription slabs, one of which is built partly in 
the payment and partly under the wall of the porch, where people walk over It tind 
deface the inscription. Vet, if wc attempted to remove it. we should probably be 
immediately obstructed bv ignorant temple parasites, and be accused of sacrilege 
The custodians of this temple, if. indeed, they may be called such, have been h.vrying 
the old temple sites for stone which they have been purloining in order to build waifs 
and shanties around the temple. I have asked for this practice to be stopped, but I find 
district officers as a rule so exceedingly sensitive with regard to such matters that they 

often do not care to interfere. 
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CONSERVATION WORK IN MADRAS. 


HE claims of the ruined citv of Vijayanagar to be mentioned first among the siteSf 



i where conservation work has been going on during the past year, need no 
demonstration. ]t ranks amongst the most interesting archaeological places in India, 
and is so well known, indeed, that it seems almost superfluous to offer any introduc¬ 
tory remarks For the sake, however, of those readers who are unfamiliar with its 
history, it may be stated that from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century of the 
Christian era V'ijayanagar was a city of paramount importance In Southern India, and 
claimed dominion over territories extending from the river Krishna to Cape Comorin. 
It is generally believed to have been founded in or about the year 1336 A.D. by a 
Hindu prince named Harihara, a refugee from Waranga], after the destruction of that 
city by the Muhammadans about 1333 A.D. The dynasty founded by him "rapidly 
inereaiied in power and spread its inRuence over a great portion of the Southern 
Peninsula. It was perpetually at war wdth the Muhammadan kings to the north of the 
Krishna. The feud continued till (486 (A.D. 1364), when a combination of the 
Muhammadan sovereigns of the Dekhan succeeded, by a supreme effort, in overthrow¬ 
ing the dynasty, destroyed the city, put the king to death, and completely destroyed 
the Hindu power in the South." ^ 

A most interesting description of the state of the city, as it existed at the height 
of its power, is given in Mr. Sewell's " Forgotten Empire." and, judging from 
Abdu-r-Razxaq’s * * description of it cited there, it must, indeed, have been an imposing 
stronghold with its seven lines of walls, massive fortifications, citadels and handsome 
palaces. Now, unfortunately, the place is sadly mined, but its remains are still an 
object of astonishment and admiration to visitors from all parts of the world, and supply 
ample testimony of its ancient splendour under the Hindu kings. A description of 
these remains as they now stand, treated from a purely archreological standpoint, 
is still a desideratum, though much has been done by Mr. R. Sewell's excellent work * 
to illustrate their architecture and their history and to make them generally known. 

What strikes one most about Vijayanagar is the strange and iveird aspect of the 
site. Its general appearance, indeed, is widely " different from any expectation one is 


• Rea, Vij^yan^ttr fiGSA), p. 4. 

* Persian Ambaasadetr, ¥iaileid Vijavananar in 144,1 Jt.D. 

■ “ .4 FitrgaHtn {l9w)< P* 
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likely to form on the jsubject beforehand InsiteAd of a Flat^fying town .sinrnundcd by 
cultivated fields, and intersected by streets regularly laid out, we find the whole site 
interspersed with groups of bare rocky hills or huge granite boulders with little vege¬ 
tation of any sort upon them. The ancient streets or bazars — of w'hich three re* 
main in fairly perfect condition, while traces of others are visible—are placed in the 
valleys among these hills." ^ The ruins cover an area of more than nine square 
miles, including the several lines of fortifications and outworks. The bazArs referred to 
above all have a large temple atuated at one end, three of the most important being 
the Sri Pampapatisvami, Krsnasvami and VkhalasvSmi temples. The bazar to which 
the first named temple belongs, was a residential one and the most important oi all. 
It is still in good preser\’ation. The others were occupied as shops, and consist at 
present of long colonnades of plain stone piers which once constituted the bazars. 
Between them the ground is taken up either by cultivated fields or by dtmse jungle. 

The outer extent of the seven lines of fortifications was about sixteen miles ; arrd 
traces of them arc still to be seen here and there One spot where they can be fol¬ 
lowed is eight miles dlst^t, on the Bellary road ; and several other vestiges of them 
have recently been observed by the Survey on the Anegunde side of the river. 

The first effort that was made to rescue these remains at Vijavanagar from 
further decay was in the early eighties, when Major Cole, Conservator of Ancient 
Monuments, canied out some repairs to part of the buildings, brief accounts of which 
may be found in his Reports for t 83 o-Si and the following years About this time I 
myself happened to be staying some months at Vtjayaragar, engaged upon a suiwey 
of the buildings, and [ had an opportunity of seeing the work of conservation then in 
progress under Mr, Black, the local engineer in charge. St was chiefly concerned in 
the rebuilding of a courtyard wall of the Viihalasvaml temple, and the replastering of 
the ancient tower of the stone car at the same place. Some years later, a Collector of 
Bellary chanced to visit this temple, and seeing cracks in the masonry of the low^r 
part of the car, ordered the demolition of the tower of the car under the mistaken 
impression that it had been erected by Mr, Black and that its weight had caused the 
fractures he noticed. As a fact, the cracks were caused at the time that the 
Muhammadans sacked the city and mutilated Its momimente. and during the past 
twenty years I have been able to discern no change whatever in them. The lower 
itself was an ancient one and is illustrated in Fergusson’s Indian and Eastern Archi¬ 
tecture and Arckiteeture tn Mysore and Dharwar, works which were published years 
before conservation work w'as ever dreamt of. 

After 1883. when the post of Conservator was abolished, the ruins were left 
untouched, as there was no department to look after them, and, except for the removal 
of vegetation by the watchmen, they remained in the same neglected and uncared for 
state until a year ago. 

The scheme which has now been undertaken for their preservation is an extensive 
one. and will require several years for completion. Its objects are to open up the 
whole of the site hy clearing away the jungle and constructing roads to the various 
buildings, thus making them accessible to visitors, and further, to carry out systematic 
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Structural repairs to the buildings themselves. Restoration is not contemplated except 
where it is absolutely essential to the saiety of the structures. 

The Queen’s Bath (No. to, Plate XXIM) has been conrtecled with the Zatiana 
and the Council Room by a road which also touches upon Mahamavarni Dibba 
and the Hazara Ranujandrasvami temple. Jungle has been cut down generally 
throughout the site, and particularly from the huge monolithic statue of Nojusimha 
and from the GapeSa temple. In some cases, however, the clearance of vegetation 
has not been, perhaps, quite as effective as could be desired, owing to the roots of 
plants being so deeply imbedded in the masonry, that their complete eradication was 
impossible without demolishing and rebuilding large portions of the structures. 

The foregoing works absorbed most of the season, but time was also found for 
some of the more urgent works of conservation. The walls of the CaneSa temple, 
which were leaning outwards at the north-west comer, were buttressed and the roof 
repaired. The ceiling of the KrSTjasvAmi temple was strengthened with concrete 
against the percolation of water. The ceiling at the bottom of th^ gapura m the 
southern entrance of the Vithalasv ami temple, which was threatening to fall down, was 
propped up with three pillars erected on a heap of dibris. These pillars had to K' 
sunk to a coraiderable depth in the ground as otherwise they migltt have been brought 
down by the next rains. During my inspection of this temple 1 found that the 
(lofty stone lamp pillar), standing in front of it, had hem pulled dovm. A 
subsequent investigation into the matter showed that some people had made an attempt 
to blow up the pillar w^th a cartridge in the hope of finding treasure under its 
base, and the Executive Engineer, finding it In an unsafe condition, bad bad it 

dismantled. . . r n ti. v. 1,1 

It should be added that watchmen have been appointed to look after all the bui 

ines and to keep them neat and clean. 

During IhL construction of llic new road rrferred to ahorse, some mounds, which 
evidently marled the remains of destroyed buildings, were dug into, and m one of them 
were disclosed the foundations of a reclangnlar building with elaborately carved base 
Among the MrU were lumps of charcoal and coined itoo, prol^y the remains of 
the materials used by the Muhammadans in the destruction of the bnildl^ Tte 
stones bear extensive signs of having been exposed to the action of fire. That th. 
chief buildings were destroyed by fire, historical evidence shows, and many bmldmg., 
notably the Vilhalasvami temple, still bear signs, in their cracked ^d 
work of the catastrophe which overtook them. No doubt the chief P^ace buddings 

’ mnnir those which werc thus destroyed, and their remains may he sought lor 

'**'^*' ^ I he manv extensive ruined foundations of civil buildings, which exbt a short dis^ 
among the many exten These latter, which are of no great 

tanee from rhe i„,e.ence is .ha. i, was oidy because 
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""““riwe leaving 
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locality of blit a kw of the many monuments scattered over this extensive area* 
and the new map will, therefore, be gladly welcomed by arch^logists, and will help 
greatly to factljtate the carrying out of the Survey s scheme of 'conservation. The 
map in question has been some time in preparation Proposals for its compilation 
were first made prior to igoi, though the work could not actually begin until February 
iqoi. Since then it has been going on unintcrruptedlv and methcMlieally under an 
expenenced surveyor. Ail the buildings, whether know-n before or not, statues, idols 
inscribed stones and other miscellaneous objects of interest, were sedulously hunted 
up, measured and registered, and accounts of the progress made from season to season 
were published in the annual reports of the Madras Archmologiral Survey, 

Another large group of monuments in this Presidency which have come under 
repair .ire those of Kancipuram (Conjecveram). The site has from a very early date 
been famous ; but unUl the discoveries made by Mr. Sewell and Dr. l^urLs in iSdi 

f century-suspected that among this group'there st^l 

Par™ih..tic% it »,av W remarU-tl that ap to that tiote the host koowo momt- 

0,.stakabiy ,„onol,th,c reprotiaefot^ of earlier structural fabrics, it hectuae a oues. on 
whetherexaotplesot thesepreviuns structures tuigh, srillexist hut Uklug intoaer JT 
the great an.„u,.y of the i. seemed hardl,- probable that anv of LrTruTra 

protori^s could h.™ ...tbstuud the ravages o( time ar,d violence ior so long 7u "w 
connection it must be remembered that until a few years nr n m j ‘ t 

temples in the Peninsula were known of a date even arril?,„ ,h° 7 f 

of the elevrmth centurv-. This much at an.v rate seemed likely .h 7 a" he Pafe “ 
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of considerable importance to archmo]oglcal research * and th therefore. 

Kokanur temples, supplies a further link which earlier ' ^ f^attadakal and 

1S74. looked for in vZ ^ investigators had. previous to 

riiough the group has been named after the Pallava » l 
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tlecav, that tbcir successful pruservatiou offers a problem of the grav'cst dilliculty, and 
it is only bv painstaking care that a satisfactuiA' solution can be found to it. 

The Kai 1 as:inatha temple, a building of great Importance architecturally, was 
discovered by Dr. Burgess in 1883. It is the largest and most elaborately sculptured 
one of the group. The summits of the towers of the cells arranged around 
its courtyards had been previously hemmed in by brick walls. These walls were 
Ttonoved during the past year and the fine effect of the original dirslgn can now be 
oleariy seen. Some of the w'alls. which were cracked and w'ere leaning outw'ards, w'ere 
supported up w'ith buttresses, while many of the joints were plastered, and the 
building freed from vegetation. 

The most interesting feature of the MukteSvara temple is its portico, which bears 
a striking resemblance to the rai;ades of the cave temples at Mumallapuram. The 
walls of this temple were thickly overgrown with bushes, which were cut down : 
but in a few months they bad grown again with increased vigour, the cutting seem¬ 
ing to have had the same effect as pruning. The difficulty is that the roots of the 
plants and trees growing on the top of the walls have penetrated right through the 
joints and down to the ground itself, so that the only effective course is to dismantle 
the stone-work, cut out the roots, and then rebuild the masonry in its original position. 

There are several buildings at Conjeeveram where conaerv’atlon work was carried 
out, but as it was connected chiefly with the removal of vegetation, it is needless to 
describe it in detail. 

The Visnu and ^iva temples at Tadpairi are stated to have been erected by 
Raiualinga Nayudu in S. (387 or . 4 .D. 1465. Fergusson In describing the former 
says, The one now in use, dedicated to Vispu, is the older, and, in so far as w hitewash 
and paint will allow me to judge, ranges with the works of the earliest kings of 
the Vijayanagar dynastv.’' ^ It is a building of considerable interest and possesses a 
small shrine in the form of a stone car, similar to, but smaller than, the belter known 
one in the V'iihalasvami temple at Vijay.uiagar, 

The whole structure was badly in need of repairs. In some of the interior 
tnanfiapas^ the roofs leaked, pillars were out of plumb and stone lintels w'ere cracked. 
The large entrance gopv^a (Blate XXIV) was considered so dangerous, that a propD.sal 
was at first made to demolish it, but fortunately this idea was afterwards given up- 
The construction of the gopura is characterized by the use of a considerable amount of 
wood-work, chiefly in the lintels to the window openings which occur in all the storeys. 
The wood-work had decayed and the supported brick-work had consequently cracked or 
fallen, leaving the fabrics almost split into two portions. It was decided to replace the 
lintels, restore the brick-work as far as possible, and do such other repairs in the 
interior as setnied necessary, but there w'as no Ume during the past year to cany out 
more than the most urgent items in this programme. 

The other temple—that of 5 iva—to which repairs on similar lines have been 
carried out, is situated on the banks of the river, a short distance from the Vistm 
temple. Us beauties chiefly consist in the fine sculptures and cartings on the 
gopuras, regarding which Fergusso n writes* the wonders of t he place are tw^ 
^ i yijf ""J/ Emiern ArthiHftutt" p, 375. 

» Vidt FdRuiswi’s ■* Eoittm ArthiUtUtr*:* p. 373. 
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gopuras belonging to a now deserted temple on the banks of the the ris'er fPetinar) 
* ■ • The whole of the perpendicular part is covered with the most elaborate sculp* 
tures cut with exquisite sharpness and precision, In a fine closc*grained hornblende 

stone, and produces an effect richer, and on the whole perhaps in better taste, than 
anything else in this style." ' 

At Tnchinopnly the Survw’s work has been more in the nature of discovery than 
conserv-ation, though it involved, it is tnie, the demolition of several modem structures 

before the more ancient monuments concealed behind them could be brousht to 
light. * 

The iralated rock of Trichinopoly, standing out as it does amid a sea of green 
nce*fields, has ever been a famous object of the district, and there are few visitors 
who do find attracUi.iB in Ihn group of slruclural temples clustered upon il, not 
because they possess ^y particukr merit of snti,uity or besuty, hut because of their 
umque and the peculiarrty of the rock-cut stairway, with its galleries and 

r hidi e ' "-IT These structun.1 temples and the group 

itself, the one at its base, the other midway to the summit (Plate XNV) 

The existence of the upper cave had long been known' and srime vears ago 

I" >"4 published* by Dr. Hultrsch.'who aUo 

notre^ he T-xm.l msenpfon on the back of the cave. The caves, however attracted 
ve^. bttle attente^ erwn among archeologists, and the casual visitor a, the Fote 

never even suspected their existence. 
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shrines that have since been bniU up around it, there can be little doubt. The inscrip- 
tion^ at the back of the cave is in Tamil, while all the others, which h.ivc now come to 
light on the stone piers, arc in the Pallava Grantha characters peculiar to those an the 
rock-cut monoliths at the Seven Pagodas and the structural temples of a similar date 
at Kaftcipuram. What makes these caves of particular interest, is that their inscrip¬ 
tions as well as their architectural style establish beyond a doubt that the Pallavas 
extended their sway as far south as Trichinopoly. 

The panel at the end of the cave has, as a central figure, Siva in the Incarnation 
of Natarija in which he assumes a dancing posture, treading a rSisasa under foot. 
He is armed with the usual weapons, and in one hand he holds a nit^a, while orna¬ 
ments adorn his head, neck, arms and legs. Above his uplifted right hand, is his 
consort Ganga; on his left, a rat seated on a pedestal; and In the upper comers 
of the panel, are Gandharvas. while below, are worshipping Rsis. 

The lower cave lies a short distance to the left of the entrance to the rock-cut 
stairway, to which I have already referred, and which, it may be surmised, was origi¬ 
nally cut to give access to the upper shrine, in size it is somewhat larger than the 
upper cave, and, though it possesses no inscriptions, appears to be of somewhat later 
date. Its can-Ings are more ornate in style, and its sculptured columns more slender 
than those in the upper cave. Probably it was built a few centuries later than the 
other—a probability which is strengthened by a comparison of its architectural detail 
with similar detail in some of the rock-hewn temples at the Seven Pagodas. At each 
end of the cave is a shrine, and on the back wall are sculptured figures of Saivlte 
deities in five panels, descriptions of which are appended below. It might be mention¬ 
ed that during the excavations of the ground in front of this cave, when a railing was 
being erected for its protection, several stone cannon halls were unearthed. 

Panel No. /.—An image af Canela armed with the usual weapons. The only ornaments he wears 
are a necklace, U/iiiajf^s on the arms and bangles on the wrists. The upper 
part of the p anel is occoplcd by Gandharvas, and the Itm er by Gan as. 

Panel No. 3,—A four-armed standing image of Si™, with Gandharvas above, and two Ganas below 
Panel No. j.—Thrct-faoed Brahma in a standing posture, with a string of beads in one band, and 
a lotus-flower in another. As in other panels, there are Gvo Gandharvas in the 
npper comers, and two seated Rsis io the lower. 

Panel No. -<.-Candra. or the moon, in i standing posture. He holds a siring of beads and a 
Iotu.K-flower in his hands, like the figure of Brahma, llie accompanying ligures 
in the panel am similar to those In the others. The image of Candra is 
rccogniied bv the form of the moon carved behind Ills head. 

Panel No i.-An image of Isvarl. This panel has been left incomplete by the sculptors. One 
of the hands of the goddess and one of the Gandbarvas in the upper corners are 
in rough block outline. It is so also with the images of the Ksis or devotees tn 

the lijwer corners, ^ ^ 

In addition to the more importatit undertakings, which I have bt'cn descnbmg at 
Viiavanagar and other places, one or two minor Items of conservation remain to be 
mcVtloned Such is the work in the beautiful temple of JalakantheSvarasvami m the 
fort of Vellore in North Arcot. Though not one of the largest, it is one of the best 


1 was copied bj' Dr, HiiUjscIi m (SSj- 
Public, dartd aodi April iSW, parai-taph i Jj. 


For bis remarks cm it sec hli Progrtsi Ittfari (G. O. Su. .Jit, 
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knon-n of South [ndi.in temples, chiefly oving to the prominence given to it by Fer- 
gUEson in h\s History of fndtan and Eastern Architecture? Excellent as the whole 
building is, its chief interest lies in its elaborately sculptured Kalydaa mandapa. 

The temple generally is in good preservation, but all over it there were many parts 
beginning to show signs of decay, which, if not arrested, would ultimately have led to 
widespread min. Much of it was due to the exudation of moisture, caused by the Hoods 
of water pouring in from the moat round the fort, and by the saline deposits xvhieh accom¬ 
panied It, It was deemed advisable, therefore, to reface the brick-work w hereser it was 
badly corroded. This work is still proceeding, and will take some time to finish, as it 
requires considerable care in the execution. This it has undoubtedly received from the 
Public Works officers up to the present, for it is diflicult to distinguish the oeu from the 
old work, the former hadng been brought into almost perfect harmony with the latter. 

Other repairs on a more extended scale are to be undertaken at the temple, 
involving the rebuilding of the western mandapa, w'hich has subsided, A sunken 
chamber beneath this matulapa has also to bt‘ explored. Bui as this work has not 
yet begun, a description of it may be reserved for a future Report. 


Another stnicture that has undergone repair on a small scale, is a square tank iu 
a temple at Valikopdapuram, which was once the seat of a Navab, and still possesses 
many remains of ancient buildings, such as forts, temples, masjids and tombs. In an 
article by Mr. M. j Walhouse, late M. C. S., in the Indian AnHtfuaryf this tank is 
said to have a jain or Buddhist appearance. “ being smtounded with acurious low' sunken 
cloister the roof of w hich is level with the ground/’ The whole monument is in a 
very dilapidated condition, the steps leading to the water have sunk, the pilkrrs are 
out of plumb and the roof of the surrounding cloister leaks. No attempt can of coursr^ 
be made to repair all the damage, which this structure has suffered, but a considerable 
advance has already been made in the matter of urgent protective works, and another 
year will see its general presf-rvalion adequately secured. 

Finslly Ih-re remain, 1„ b,. mcnli™.d the huge rock m,eripti,« rrauairaeg eleven 

ml of the r..„rt«in eAet, of King ASoka, I, at a village abo„, eighleca mile, 

a<.rth.east of Gaa,am. an,I „ „„,ed in Mr. .Seaell's .f • Thoagh 

.n^T roeks and pillars iiiicrihed «,th the ediels of this king exist in other parts of 

Inda. this IS the only one known in Madras.' The site aheve the rock stands « a, 

once, "O d-t-K occupied by a brge city , but time and continuous cultivation have 

succeed tn effacing all hnt the barest traces of the ancient slrm lure, 

hor many years i, liad been observed tha. the surface n( the tock w.vs flahing ofi 

arni on the assumptmn that this *a. due tn the action of the aeather, various mean 

of presenahon, such as the apnlicaiiou uf ^ . 

, ■ . , , - L a Kpicauiou Ot a silicate* solulmn to the surface, were 

trnn^ but n'lthout success Fhe cSeels uf time, thm^ sufficiently manifet in the 
wr-athm-nom a^amnee nf the ruck, are evideuU^no, the mdy causes ot Its deferio- 

■ Hp » V^i iv.p ,7i ~ “- 

* Aftirihpr IfAind vimc hv Ve Win, miitliM. sk, i e .. ^ ^ t*" 'f" 

li> have pwru-ditctl far *,.mb {„ ,1^ Ptninsula, (»r thouifh 1 h '!r ” Buddhk.'t da tKit 

tltc KLitna and Godai ari diJtrkta, niilh a Jnr in ^d^lln: tlen fXiravaiwl tif Jj, 

art clit, ^ useless on the groHElk: ra;k whirh ihtf 
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ration ; for, on a reoent visit, I learned that a civilian many years ago altcmpled ti> 
remove by fire—In the way ordinarily followed in quarrying in this country—the 
inscribed surface, flake by flake, in order, probably, that It might he carried off and 
deposited in some museum. The attempt, however, was only partially successful, and 
resulted in the gradual flaking or sealing off of the surface, which has gone on ever 
since. All the cKpedlents for preservnng this ancient and valuable record having failed, 



Fi|{. 1! Mars^pa d( tlw OifnTwkeiaviisvaini temple, Sompalle, after repair. 

a shed has now been erected to shelter the inscribed surface of the rock, and this, it 
is hopird will prove an effectual means of protecting it alike from the sun and rain. 

The two iilusirations. with which this article is concluded, relate to the Uautdu) 
temple at Soriipalle. the repairs to which were described in last year's Report but the 
photofiraphs of which were not then ready, Plate XXVI shows the front of the temple 
wuth its massive cornice partly mined ; Pig- t shows it restored. 


A. Rf. \ 
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iTianiujay* 

'pHE Queen's Gdden Monastery, rqiroduned in PlateXXVil. fsa verv fine specimen 

1 orBurmese architecture, and i.’asbdltbv Supavalat Oiicen of Kinor Tt,;k ‘ 

.885, that is .0 say. jus. Wore the British a™«<adon ol I p^ 

« the has come o», aad hs appear^ce is 

ing inside is* however, su weB presen'ed • afiH rK,. a . g»io 

of the most altmcuve sights o( htlhr ‘T“'" 

by His Excelleocy. Jrd Cersoa h ‘ *"1 

expense, should not be attempted, hut that, since the building'^ m« t^th'^P 1’’“*’'" 

the most P‘«"'«<r«"'m«mentinMandaIav-stnicturalrcii.iirandihT 

broken or rotting wood-work should be undertaken on a f renovatton oi 

or spire had been moved out of position bv the storm of^A T ^ fiyaifhat 

now been rectified; the balcony fioois havi been stretiPth 

transvetse suppot. and by senUg X XT'" “V'" 

rotten, have b«s.Xeva.ed. The toT^ - 

March J904, the cost amounting to R3,o76. O'ation was completed in 

The PyAt/hats ou the walls of Fort . 

of a Burmese capital. iise for the storagHf 

been lost sight of, and they now serve merely an oma if '"'■'lary stores has long 
noed existence, after the introduction of Lnpowder""*^*’^ 

historical precedents^ which were so dear tn th ' desire to follow 

kings in architectural and sumptuan- matters instincts of Burmese 

is 48 , which is made up as follows j— * ^ prescribed number of pyattkats 

At the tcmiei's 

Over tbe gatc^’iiys * ****■• 4 

Intermediate between the above * ^ ' “ ^13 

Seven of the pyo«*o/x had been desiroved bv fir ’ ' . ' ' ^ 

at the south^castein comer, one nmr the LmI.« "“^vly. one 

Fort (Plate XXVHl), one over the Tinsha '***)' "orthem face of the 

imermediate/yof/Ao/i, o„ the norihera face Tk”^ face, and four 

'»«• T'»'<>"«™cuonof5evennewp,o//,4uB. 
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»he place ol the missing ones, was sanctioned at an estimated cost ol 
which «35,988 was spent in the eoiirse of the year 1903-04. .^n esumate o( 3 , 

was also ^ctiomid lor eseeuting special repairs to the remaining 4 . 
ol which R4,98. was expended. In addition to the above amount an expenditure ol 

Ct a8i was incurre<l on the annual petty repairs to them, ,l .1 

Burmese architecture in wnod is nnled lor the brilliancy nl its effect rather ion 

lor the exgnUiteness ol its finish. The object aimed a, « 

variety and proportion, and not mathematical precision in detail. 

-Stgrir^.. may be called — ^ - ^^ht 
delect ol being pnneipally in w»d hut their helgn, 

or auy other city P' j ethnographic meaning. When lolly mastered, 

the true student ol the art lies fc ^ 

mlrked tlitu they‘‘lll« i!!ce time under the powerlul solvent ol the Muhammadan 
domination/’ 

Pagan. 

During the ye«. an expendlt,^ 

rnd’s^ss^ Thrr:;;dr:.:o.rn;.ureo, c 

uprooting jungle, mating rnols wa.er-tlght, repairing eracted arches, P 

repairs to floors. vvi VI was built bv King Kvaujitlha in logo A.D. Us 

The.AnluidaP,gcda(meX^X)u^^^^^^^^^ 

-wiu^or msle^ a« ^ .^ees 

r;rp«ed m bands omamenla. tile-wo* r/he’ 

ol which illustrates a Buddhist “J*™""’” ^ is impractleablo. draw- 

i:^^::^o.^e:rpra;:rd.mh;. 

wdeomed and appreciated *• Omniscience,” which is one ol the 

.""‘'reTdC^Thf^a „l^~FmeXxkw]was hoilthyKiug 

attributes ol Buddha p g^ „„^ys r tte li^ 

Alaungsithu m 1 144 .A D-i ^ , were kept on the Ihwd, he 

rmtrr:eTrfi“a:'ro„ .0 

Liit^ reix r ;x. 
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One pc'culiaritT Ss to be noticed in these two temples; they are both suiroounted 
by iikharas} So (at as Burma Is concerned, whether this form of onvimcnlation is 
derived from the tower at Budh Gaya or from the temples of Orissa, or whether it 
is due to Jaina or Hindu infliicnces, may be considered to be a moot question. 

The third shrine selected for illustration Ls the Manuha temple [Plate XXX (#) ] 
situated at Myinpagan, which is about two miles to the south of Pagan, It was built 
in 1059 A-D , by Manuha. the last king of the Talaings, who was brought captive to 
Pagan in the train of Anawrata, the hero-king of Burma, who transplanted the Southern 
School ol Buddhism to the Upper Valley of the Irrawaddy. The architecture of the 
building is plain, and its design chaste, as becomes a temple erected by a captive- 
king. In the porches are three images of Buddha in a sluing posture, while the 
main building contains a reevunbent image of gigantic proportions representing 
Buddha in the act of entering Nimsna. 

The images and the stone sculptures in the Ananda and Manuha temples have a 
cast of features and contour of body strikingly resembling the Dravidian type, and 
the fact may, perhaps, be ascribed to the employment of Tamil masons .wd workers 
in stone. 

Jaw Stiis Ko, 
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oF the palace oF ihe \*al6all klngs^ and even within this limited area lime was found 
onlv for sinking some eight trial pits and trenches. These revealed three distinct 
strata of brick structures i the uppermost belonging to the Muhammadan ptiriod, the 
second to the epoch of the Impeiial Guptas, and the third to some more remote date. 

The Muhammadan remains are few and appear to be compiarativcly modem, while 
the lowest stratum is represented only by a few scattered fragments, too scanty to 
afford any conclusive evidence as to their precise date or character. !t is in the 
remains of the Gupta era, therefore, that our interest mainly centres. These consist 
for the most part of small chambers standing little higher than their foundation, with 
Boors of concrete and brick, while among the debris were found large numbers of the 
tiles with which their roofs were covered, together with terra cotta pinnacles and 
roughly carved bricks. The buildings are evidently of a secular nature throughout, 
and no remains of any temple have yet been brought to light; in fact, a miniature 
stone image of Gai.ieSa of later date was the only religious relic which lumed up. This 
fact makes it all the more important for us to open up the whole group of buildings 
here, since no other structures of a similar character and of so early a date have yet 
been brought to light in India. That any structural remains will be found In a good 
state of preservation is unlikely, seeing that the superstructures were almost un* 
doubtediy of wood, and that there are evidences everywhere of a general conflagraiion 
having enveloped them. This catastrophe, much as it is to be deplored, is not, 
how'ever, without its advantage, since It has been the means of preserving numerous 
minor antiquities, which would otherwise almost certainly have been lost to us. 

Dr. Bloch’s operations and the finds w hich he has already made are fully described, 
in the special article which he has contributed on the subject. Thi?re is one find 
however, of such exceptional interest that I cannot omit mention of it here, In one of 
the small chambers in the second stratum mixed with broken potsherds, ashes, burnt 
rice and other rubbish, was found a hoard of some seven hundred clav seals, evidenllv 
used as attachments to letters or other literary documents. They belonged partly to 
officials, partly to private persons, generally merchants or bankers, but one spt^cimen, 
bearing the fi^re of a li/igd with a IriiuM on either side and the legend " 

^ara '* evidently belonged to a temple, perhaps, as Dr. Bloch suggests, the famous 
temple of that name at Benares. The importance of such a find will be at once recog¬ 
nised. Clay seals have been found at almost every ancient site in India, but there is 
no instance of so largo a collection having been found in one place, and while, more* 
over, the great majority of such seals consist of tablets dedicated to some shrine, the 
present specimens are entirely of an unreligious type, and furnish us with a new and 
important series of monumental records of the 4th and 5th centuries A,D. 

Another exceptionally interf:sting contribution, which Dr. Bloch makes to the 
present volume, concerns two caves and their inscriptions in the Ramgarh Hill in Sarguja 
.State. The larger of these caves, known as the SitSbenga, seems to be a natural cavern 
with an artificial chamber hollnw'ed out at its back, while at the entrance, under the 
arch of rock, are several tiers of seats or steps, semi-circular in plan and facing 
outwards. These seats seem to fottn, as it were, the auditorium of a Mnall theatre, the 
orchestra being on the sloping plateau in front of the cave; and this feature, coupled 
with the presence of an inscription on the north side of the entrance, which Dr, Bloch 
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. I .■ ^ nraise of ooetrv and festive metrv-niaking, leads him to 

Tht™clus;»n, he ihinK Sts it, also with the meaning o! a seeond inscription cot tn 
le smaller, or Joglmiri, cave close by, which, according to a new .ntcrpretat.on whic 
he” ottes (or Us (north line, signiSc, that the cave ^ 

resttttg^lace g L, . ,hc plan of this little theatre rough 

rril i dcr e;'tm a Grl and that eonseguently it has a direct eartng 

as It IS, oc ingucncy on the Indian drama. A preliminary notice on 

on the qtff™ published in the Zeitsckrift d,r D,M. Mcrge«^nd. 

r'“ w'^I/mVoI LVUi p. ass), has already aroiised considerable interest, and in a 
6«r/isr/m/( i'“'- J,uws attention to several passages m 

later part o( ' “ ^,bute the use of caves by courtesans and, it would 
poetry and ep graphic. ^ rf^^unces is spoken o(. Prol. I-uders' note gives 

't* tiMj, l«,h D,. Bwk™* Mr Cm*„c -l«« 

these entertainments. oonsiderable weight, express them- 

authority on the cave I d ^ counter.. arguments, which 

selves generally sceptical 0 ■' jni. i Qn the whole the evidence at present 

sUme Isical Ldel, are questions which will still remain open to question. 

The exploration of the site ' k’'Th"o 

belong properly to the past «ason s 

Cousens describes were came i W that vear* but that account was 

in the Progress Rejmr. of the W Jf^tL’ antiqul discovered, and 

accoTTipaTiied by tio photograp^ s ci nrooer understanding of the discoveries 

such photographs being There 

made, it was decided to rt.puhli. a . seitltd to continue the 

was the more reason lor doing this ,usr of the site may ht 

work of exploration " Lnd about, and to arrange if possihU- for the earth 

given up to the peajiaiit damaire to the remains concealed beneath. 

,0 be removed by them w ithout u™ ^ 

The general „( brick dibris, mingled with broken 

Western indiai "“‘'’■ 8 ^ distinguishing feature 

iwttery and traces htrt ai ^ remnants of the old encircling walls and 

except one solitary ^ ^Ue and tile absence of all guiding 

rrihl“;he"ti::i?u,'a:exeava.^^^^^^^^^^^ 

hn has very kiiidiy supplied nHf. L J 
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Surveyor hoving bom ai.d the work has therefore had to 

deputation were raised j nrn.snect ofits being resumed m the near 

Jsuspeoded, without, it wooid ’“jT'^etioned for the work 

future. This is the more to _ rcMs« 4 arv funds w*hen thev ate required} 

havittglapsed,it ‘*‘7 i^^ h.\ the 

and, even if the mone) is fort ^ season’s operations, 

useful experience of the site gamed b> . g _ ancient site at Basarh, and 

,n Bengal, Dr. Bloch has and antiqui* 

his short trial excavations there have indicate the site as a most promising 

tics which, apart from their own -tnnsic worth, md^^e ^ 

one for future 

Vailall. the whole quesbon ^ and the cogent arguments 

ha paper contributed ^apbical position in relation to other 

which he there advanced m regar « ^ ^ described by the Chinese 

known sites as weU as the identification put forward by General 

Pilgrims, leave little room o ^ correct one. It was 

Cunningham, would yield some decisive evidence on 

hoped, of cou^. that pr^t cal e. 

point •, but this hope, ^ or una t,, ^j^tent of the past year’s operations. On 

wondered at, when wc bear m mm ^ mdisput- 

the other hand, Dr. Bloch s iscovt , centre of civil life during the 41 ^ 5*^^ 

ably attest the existence here of an im^ ^ ^.hiie 

centuries A.D„ as well as t e of its environs over an area of 

the Mr. Vincon. Soulh's n.oin covimiono, akhoogh 

some 1 a square miies, ^ ,,i„,.e 

it does not hoar him out in ^ mound of RSjl BisSf ksGarh. 

,.ieh^roSrm"f;:tir^^^^^^ -ormrnkmto murk tho mte 
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clearance of even a fraction of the ruins would entail years of labour and a wholly 
prohibitive expenditure, without the hope of any appreciable return. 

The main and most interesting result of Mr. Cousens’ digging has been to settle 
a long'Standiog controvers}'" rt'garding the identification of this site. The ruins were 
first discovered and superficially explored fifty years ago by Mr. .'V. F. Bellasis, who 
identified them on good grounds as the long-sought-for BrShmanahad. This view was 
generally accepted—though it could not be definitely proved—until General fiaig some 
thirty years later brought forward new arguments to prove that they marked the 
site of Mim§Qrah—the first Arab capital of Sind, which sprang into existence after the 
fall of Brahmaniibad—and at the same time stated his conviction that Brahraanahad 
itself teas to be sought in the ruins at Depar Ghangro, some 6 miles distant. 
Mr. Cousens’ investigations have now established the existence of two well-defined 
strata in these remains, the lower and earlier of which belongs to a Hindu city, the 
upper to a Muhammadan; and there can be little doubt that this discovery reconciles 
the seemingly contradictory theories of .Mr. Bellasis and General Haig, the truth being 
that first Brahman&bad and after it MansQrah existed on the same site. Some 
difficulty is, no doubt, at first sight presented by the statements of the historian 
BtladhOrf that “ Muhammad ibn Q^im went to old BrilhmanSbad. two farsangs from 
MansQrah, which town, indeed, did not then exist, its site |>eing a forest,” ‘ and again a 
little further on that, at the time of writing, i.e., drat 850 A.b. or later, '* Brahman- 
ahSd was In ruins.” But, even supposing that Rilldhciri's authority is reliable (and it 
must be remembered that he never actually visited Sind), these statements will be 
found on closer inspection to be quite compatible with the location ol the two cities on 
one and the same spot. The fact is that, like many other Indian towms, BrShmamlbad 
and its suburbs extended in straggling formation over several miles, and though the 
surrounding villages may origin.'illy have been distinguished by different names all 
their ruins, including those as far afield as Depar Ghangro,’would afterwards come 
to be known under the one title of BrAhmanabad. M.ansurah would occupy hut a 
portion of this extensive site-no doubt that of the city of Brahmanabad proper—but 
this fact would afterwards be lost sight of and later generations would sneak of rh.. 



the opinion of Sir H. Elbot, who concluded on the aulhoritv of Muhammadan 
historians that “ a large portion of Brahmanibid was included jn'Mansura and that 
in point of fact the two sites are identical.” * ft is home out. too, by the fact 
that the two n-imes of Brahmanabad and MansQrah were often used one for the 
other*: and by the sudden and complete disappearance of Brahmanabad from history- 
after the nse of Mansarah, With the evidence of these facts before 
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-irrcmii In regarding Ihn tower sinatum ot remains as ihost of Bratimanabad. ll would 
indued be strange if they F<""=<i belong to any other aneienl cdy. 

In Madras the exploration among the prehistorio remains in the TinnevelW district 
has low bt“ loing on for some years, and. it .be finds continue to pretrent .be same 
I t nrpsent the work will be brought to conclusion next season. It had 

iea.twesas a. pres n. tte work w^^^^ ^ there might .brow- 

been OfbO'po t neighbouring cemeteries and the ethnic nngm 

light on the date ni the pates , J 

f* ’’to^'n defmitelv ascertained, have failed to yield material of ;my real eonse- 
. and what is equally disappointing, the lurther discoveries made by Mr. Kea 
quence, hstanding their faseinaling .merest m other tes- 

pellrcomrlbotc nothing n™ which might help tn bring these problems nearer 
solotion. ui„„w up his previous excavations at AditlanalKtr, Mr. Rea has 

In add,non to olio g _P „„uteries,-lhe one a. the village of 

broken frosh groui Palamcottah the other near Ttruthu, somu 

Killanattam about 3 rates nm^-Ume class of obiects, but digging 

4 miles further ^ ' giffirulties owing to the unusually hard nature 

at KiUan.at.am was irangh w^ » „ recovered 

h rrstes «s?verv extensive one, including the usual binds nf hurra utns 
at the other s wares, gf itd diadems, iron w eapons iind uten- 

with therr comp em^o ^ . ^ »a,h heads and 

sils, btonae howU, vt^ ^ these finds mav be noticed, in part.colar. a bronze 

miscellaneous minor o^^^ thick locks of b,-ut falling down the back, and two novel.ypes 
Rgunne ot ^ ^ ,.i,h an antelope, the other with a flying bird as its 

of ornamental bronze hd ggurine was found near the 

::.1L Ml pound a'ndno; inside an urn ISO that it may conceivably belong to a 

more recent date. -acavations at AdittanallOr was the discovery of an 

'triTlhrmttirbLn^ and horns of animals. It was covered over 

a foot of siltud gravel, beneath which the deposit extended m placeiP to a 
with about a S suggests that it may be dthcr an ancient village site 

depth of " t'hc large proportion of ashes militate much against the 

or a cremation ^..und, it raises an interesting question 

farmer ^ ' f contemporarv with the adjacent burials, if it ts, some 

»s to " hove resorted lo ercmalion, but, as has been pomted out 

“'“no evMenres of this are visible in the paves. Whatever the dme of the aeposi. 
^ t r the pavel which covers it proves it to be of great antiquu,. 

^u ^ l^d account of these nperations in the Tiimevelly distrtcl » not mcliided 

in the present .3 off ,be results will then he collected 

being closed after ano h „,oantime. however, according to the promise 

together in a »-P“ . ..ftten a prclimiirary note on the chief types of pottery 

he gave last year, Mr. ReaJia ,m P ^ 

'»“ 
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enumeralton of the specimens illustrated in them. But it is hoped that a. fuller treat¬ 
ment of the subject will be forthcoming when the final publication Is made. 

Another excavation on a smaller scale in Southern India also deserves passing 
notice. This was among some early Jaina shrines at Danavalapadu, on the left hank 
of the Pennar River, in the Cuddapah district. Some peasants, who w't-re digging there 
for bricks, struck by chance upon the stone tiara of an Idol, and. continuing the exca¬ 
vation, lighted upon some brick walls, which evidently belonged to a buried temple. 
This discovery led to the site being acquired by Government and an organised e.xcava- 
lion being undertaken by the Archeological Depanmcnl, of which the net result was 
as follows. Three shrines were unearthed standing, as is often the case with Jaina 
shrines, in a line. One of these shrines is built entirely of brick, while the other two 
have basements of moulded black stone. The one to the north, which is the smallest, 
measures 26|' X l8'; the dimensions of the other two beirtg 58' X 34'. lii the 
cel la of the northernmost shrine was found a colossal white stone Tinhankara image, 
9’ 7^" in height, from the knees upwards, the legs below the knees being covered by 
a stone pedestal. Outside the ante-chamber was a beautifully sculptured white stone 
pedestal, crowneil by a lotus and scroll ornament, and with tbe figures of a Tirthankara 
on each of the four sides. Other Jaina figures in the round, besides panels in relief, 
caiv'ed and plain pillars with bases and capitals, were found in and around the other 
shrines. On one of the images is a Kanarese inscription in three lines, part of which 
is illegible, mentioning the name of some Oevaru, Adi Siddayva. The whole extent of 
the precinct in which these shrines stood has not been cleared, but to the north, at a 
distance of some 1 2 feet from the smallest shrines, there nins a long line of retaining 
wall from east to west, which evidently marks the boundary on that side. As far as it 
has been unearthed, this wall averages about 10 feet in height and extends for n 7 feet 
in length, but its full height and length have 3*et to be discovered. 

The unique hoard of antiquities from the Shwebawgyun Pagoda at Shwebo, which 
form tbe subject of a special article bv' Taw Sein Ko, belong to comparatively modem 
dat’s, being scarcely 150 years old; but what they lack in respect of age is more than 
compensated by the exceptional richness of the collection and the intrinsic value of the 
majority of the objects. The circumsunces attending their discover>', which was in a 
manner accidental, are not without interest. In December (503, some thieves dug into 
the central Pagoda and into a small one at its south*east corner, and succeeded in 
canyHngolf valuable booty from the latter. Fortunately they were captured, and the 
elders then determined to open up the other two small Pagodas, and remove whatever 
contents they might possess to a place of greater safety. This was done, with the 
result that they secured a coUeaion of over 1,300 objecls, including those which had 
been recovered from the thiCTcs. Most of the specimens are of silver or copper; but 
there is a large percentage also of gold, pinchbeck, brass, iron and amberj and many are 
ornamented with rubies, sapphires, pearls and other jewels. 

Although these objects are invested primarily with a religious significance, manv 
of them possirss considerable historical value. Thus there are numerous models of 
boats, rafts, cavalrymen, foot soldiers, guns and weapons, which, though small ;ind 
rudely fashioned, all serve to illustrate the equipment of the armj' and navy at that 
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period. The long Inscriptions again on the silver scrolls, which were designed to 
record the dedication of the Pagodas and theif relics, contain much besides which bears 
directly on the history of Alompra’s kingdom. Among the purely religious objects, 
the relic caskets from the Pagoda to the north-east Hold the most important place. 
These consist of sis boxes, or rather howls, fitting one inside the other - the outer- 
most of brass, the nest of copper, the next of silver, the next of pinchbeck, the 
next of gold set with emeralds, and the innermost of amber. The relics, which tvere 
placed in the last, are meredy some floe gravel and a few* small pearls and pieces of gold. 
Other objects of interest are a series of 28 Buddhas, including Gautama, sitting under 
their appropriate trees, and a number of other figures illustrating the main events in 
Gautama's life aftrtr his attainment of Buddhahood. Particularly striking is a figure of 
the N'aga King. Mucalinda, encircling and protecting the body of the blessed one in 

his folds (PI. Lll, Fig. 7). , . ■ 

Another small Pagoda in Burma, which yielded a certain amount of mlercsting 

material, was a little ruined structure, known as the Sudaungbye Pagoda, on the out¬ 
skirts of the village of Taungbye. near Pagati. The relic chamber had, unfortunate^^ 
been already rilled of its treasure, but a great many clay votive tablets^some 250 m 

all-were found suit adhering to its walls or lying in confusion on the floor. The^ 

tablets are of the famlli.ir type, with representations of Buddha sitting cross-legged in 
what appears to be the Temple at Budh Gaya, and the w'ell-hnowm Buddhist formula 
inscribed beneath. The spoliation, which this and the Shwebo Pagoda have suffered 
at the hands of thieves, has been the sad late of most of the Pagodas m Burma, 
Were it not for this misfortune, the fuins at Pagan and elsewhere would afford one 
of the richest Ms in the world for the archa^ologlst^a field unsurpassed even by the 
roval tombs of Egypt or the cemeteries of Etruria. As It is. the excavator open 

structure after structure of this type, and not draw a prize but once in twenty times. 


Turning from actual excavation, we find that much has also been done during the 
past year in the matter of general exploration and survey work. Of the accurate and 
useful map which has been made of the remains at Basarh, as a preliminary to further 
excavation I have already spoken. Another important survey is that of the vast rums 
of Viiavanagar The only map of this famous site, that has hitherto been available to 
archiologists Is the one published in Meadows Taylor and Fergussoris ‘^Arrhifeefure 
in Dkar^^ir and which is sadly deficient in detail. The new map, which is 

now being compiled, and a small section of which is reproduced in Pi. XXII I, has en 
in nreparatiou since ,902, and will, it Is hoped, be brought to completion m the course 
of another year. The operations of the past season have been confined to tha porliou 
of the site which lies in the Bellary district, where an area of about 50 miles, com- 
. - i I . ind nearly three thous^d fields, has bi^en surv^yed^ 

’’"“"t-gard. L moca drawing, ol Mividiral building, and .heir dmUa 

whini. uJ to he a apecLnl feature »( the Department’s ,ork, a general ehemk has Wn 
0.11 upon theit preparation, since it ms felt that no useful purpose could be .^tved 5 
Z ZIr aemtZlLn of drawings, which there was ™-<>.nte project of 
Ushitut Eicepliug, therefore, the sun ej- of the Palace buddings at Mandalay, uf which. 

In riew of their perishable nature, it is all-irapurlant to possess seme careful recur s 

work iu this partfeXr branch has been either in continualton uf surreys already begun 
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in former years and wliieh St would have been undesirable to suspend akogether, or in 
immediate connection with excavations and conservation work. Thus, on the* one hand, 
the detail survey of the Mughal Palaces in the Agra Fon has been slowly continued ; 
while, on the other, numerous drawings have been made of the remains excavated in 
Madras and Bengal and of various structures which, for one reason or another, it has 
been decided not to conserve. 

Another phase of exploratory work is that w hich relates to the systematic inspec¬ 
tion and listing of the multitudes of monuments throughout the country Most Indianists 

are acquainted with the fairly complete catalogues which have alread y been published 

of the antiquities in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies, the Nizam's Territory, the 
Central Province's and Berar, and the L’nited Provinces ; and they may be acquj'jnted 
also with the somewhat rougher lists of the remains in Bengal and Burma. The 
preparation of these catalogues Is an essential preliminary to conservation w ork. since 
it is impossible to attempt an effective programme of repair without first taking 
careful stock of the material. Accordingly, a great effort is being made to hasten on 
the volumes for the rest of India, and at the same time to make them more generallv 
useful for conservation purposes by adding descriptive details of the present state 
of the monuments and of the steps to be taken for their repair The past twelve months 
have seen the ll^s for Kashmir and Chamba Slate brought to completion and 

provisionally published in the Provincial Report of the l>uniab and Provinces 

Circle The revision of the catalogues for the Central Provinces and Bengal was also 
pushed on, and ,n ihe latter circle a l>eglnning was made with the svstcmatic listing of 

a 1 known inscriptions. This list is to contain the date, substance matter and pLe 
o deposit of each record, and It will eventually be incorporated in a revised edition 
of the Provincial Catalogue of Monuments, 


5«cb « the sue, .f Ltiour m the matte, o( survey unj e,cuvu,k.n and it 

reuvuns nuly ,o , e several special artieles cua,ai«ul in the following pages 

«-h.eh relate ,0 ut.seellaueous subjects ol research. Two of these deal with the 
^1 ™^au, quesltou of artgation iu India : the one relating Madias, the other to 
Balucfostan, and both s^e m a certain degree a utilitariau as well as an arehmologieal 

puj^se. A third eoiunbutioa relates to the famous Mughal Fur. a, Agra and the 

cofetioa o mdive authont.es which the writer, Nur Balthdi, has now brought together 
helps o throw much new hgh, oo ibe history of the Palace and o,her bufkliugs there 

w^iefo foough 'nm heuX®" l“he -'P-- 

some except^lly hue speeimeus of carving, rhe inte^L': ^ h'Sh;!^ 

the most ubiquitous and striking mofif ln all indlcr t, j t.\tJopmcnt of perhap^ 

vaHed Information which these" om^mi^ 

1 .. , - , LomriDuiions contain, the reader must be referred to the 

articles themselves, since they are not of a kind .advir-L u u ^ 

- , f , , ^ ^ Which could be usefullv sumniarised 

not IS there any of them which c-iJU fnr i - 

j H nitn calji tor particular mention more than the others. 


J. H. Marshall. 


EXCAVATIONS AT BASARAH. 


T he excavalions at Basarh in the MuzaJTarpur district of Bengal, the supposed site 
of the ancient city of Vai^all, were carried out in the months of December, 
January, and February of 1903-1904 at the cost of Ri,500-7-6, which were met from 
a grant out of the Imperial allotment for Archaeology, They were conducted as trial 
excavations only, with a view to ascenain what results are likely to be expected from 
a complete exploration of this ancient site, and it is intended to continue the work on a 
systematic scale in subsequent seasons. The opportunity of a prolonged stay at 
Basarh has also been made use of to survey the whole area—about 24 square miles 
in extent—within which we may look out for the places seen and described by the 
Chinese pilgrims. As a result of this survey the map on Plate XXXI Is published 
with this article* It is hoped that this map will be found more useful than previous 
ones by those interested in the topography of Hiuen Thsang, as it can lay claim 
to exactness in regard to every detail. 

Ancient Vai^li and its modern sites, 

Since M. Vivien de St. Martin and Gen, Cunningham first pointed to the ruins 
at and near Basarh ‘ as the remains of VaiSalT, the capital of the Llccbavi Kings, this 
ident)fication has been more or less generally accepted. Only recently doubts have 
been raised against it. Professor Rhys Davids held that it was quite uncertain, and 
that wc still had to search for Vai^^li somewhere in Tirhut; Dr, Hoey propo.sed 
Cherand in the Saran district as the site of Vai^^ll, while Mr. Vincent Smith thought 
that * the evidence in favour of the current belief was presented by Cunningham in such 
an unconvincing fashion that It w'as impossible for his readers to feel assured of the 
identitv of VaiS^i, and Basar.' * On re-examining the question in the light of old and 
new evldeiice, He once more came to the conclusion arrived at by previous authors, 
and established con\-incingly, as I think, the identity of Basarh with \'aiSalT. 

For this reason I consider it unnecessary at present to discuss the whole line 
of arguments for and against this identification, and 1 shall limit myself to a description 
of the ruins as I found them and their bearings upon the topography of ancient VaiSall. 

* The cvrrtct spcllin£ »i ihr name is Basirh or Baiir. Gen, Cunningham mselnting the misleading form 
Besarh *as partly influtneed tJy the iKime gben in Gladwin s Airt i-Aiban, partly by the similarity o( the first 
!iyllable to ibe beg inning of the Pali fonn * Ves4li.‘ 

» y. S. A,S . April ii/tj, f. 36 j. 
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Tliert* exists, I beUeve, a general consensus ni r*pinidfi that the rtiodf-rn site of 
Vailali must be searched for somewhere in Tirhut, the prt*s**rtt dislHcts of MiiralTarpiir 
and Darbhanga, the ancient country of Tirabhukti, We find among the ins<*ribed 
miniature paintings of two palm leaf manuscripts of the lath century, which 
Foucher has made known to us. the ittscriptitm j Tirabhukhta VaiiilthTanf Mhe 
Tara of Vai&alf in Ttrahhukti/ ' Here then we have a dmn:t proof that even as late 



as tile nth centurc 

■P 

'■’aiftalT was know'n to 
havf? been in Tirhui. 
To go back to earlier 
times, we mu ft 
remember that 

Mah^vira, the last of 
the Jaina Tlrihatii- 
karas, is called 
' a native of V'aiS^T * 
in the Jiiina scripUires, 
and that it is also 
related there that bis 
birth-place, KumJa* 
gilin:*, lay in Vtdelta, * 
\ i della and Tlra- 
bhukli, however, are 
used almost sytnmv- 
tnously by ancient 
authors. An identi¬ 
fication of Vaiiiallwlth 
a place outside the 
borders of Tirhut. 
such as Che rand in 
Saran * wt^st of the 
Giindak, therefore, 
appiMfii /itr/f 

very unlikely, the 

more so when there 

Pif. I i Mnrkjualir^iiii jiml Littt tiilLlr. ■ - , r_ 

IS an ancient site m 

Tirhut which fulfils all the necessary requirements, Mr. Mnceiil Smith has already 
shown that the position of Bas,arh in regard to other places like Patna, etc,, fits 
exactly with the position of VatSalT in regard to Paialiputra and similar localities 
visited by the Chinese. There are, moreover, two groups of mins near Basarh, which 


1 «ir HnJe (t'ar« Xd. 43,^^ Pl=llt^ vli i,s« -ilso p, trS. 

* There is piu proof that this disirk'i in ahiimit linHi wna inclqded m Tirobhukti. The lingalsiic eviikoce 
al» is againa* it. Phe rautfeni <>! 'nrhui is MaithlJ 1, of Sariii. btwilUiTi ( tJr. CidrtMm’s , f 
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cflrrespi^nd with tw« similar gmups, stwri by Hiuun Ibsan^ ai N'aiSali, in such a 
slrilcinj; wav dial il would btr in vain to search for any other place In Tirhul lis a 
possible site of VaisSll, I refer to the Fort of Rija TSisai, north of IlAiiarli, and the 
Lion pillar, SlCipa and lank east of Bakni,* which, however, aciually lie within Mauza 
Knllua. The modern fort, which in its name Raift Bisiii kS Gar ft still preserves the 
name of Vntiffla, the founder avA hen s‘epon;fmm^ of VaiSal!, agrees in its circum¬ 
ference of something less than 5,000 feet wUhihe distance of 4 to 5 li which Hinen 
Tbsang gives as the eifeuit of the paLart* of VaiSal! The sntcond group lies about two 
miles to the north*w'csl of it. ThtTc are very few ruins in India which so closely 
resemble the descriptions of Hiuen Thsang, and which can be so easily Identified. \\ e 
still have the pillar crowned by a lion, said to have been erected by ASoka, and it 
matters little that Hitrnn Thsang puts down its height at 50 or 60 feet w hile at present 
it is only a little over 30 feel above ground. North of it are thv remains of a brick 
i^lOpa. and to the south an ancient brick-faced tank, correspofiding to Hiuen Thsang's 
SfOpa of A.toka and to the Markatahrada, or * Monkey tank,' respectively [Hate XXXII 
(at and Fig 1]. The distance of the second group from the fort is about two miles. 
It is true that Hiuen Tlisang's account omits the distance, but we know at least so 
much, that the second group lay to the north-tvest of the palace and that its distance 
exceeded one mile.’ A more striking comridence can hardly be imagined. It 
would be absurd to believe that a sm ond place existed somewhere else in Tirhut with 
iivo groups of ruins, which would tally as well with Hiuen Thsang’s account of 
VaiSall Certainly no trace whatever has been left of such a place. To my mind, 
therefore, there is no doubt that the ruins of VaJ&ali seen and described by Hiuen 
Tlisang lay at Basarh and in hs neighbourhood. To admit this, however, comes to the 
same as admitting the identity of the modem site with the ancient city of VaiSalL* 
Mr. Vincent Smith in his article above referred to has tried to locate the ruins of 


Valfeal! described bv Fa-Hieii and HiuenThsang, and to indicate on the modem map 
where those places have to be looked for. The following account will show what 

amount of success we may expect from such a search 

At a distance of one mile t5 to 6 li) north-west of the pabce, Hiuen Thsaug men¬ 
tions an important group of ancient remains, consisting of a monastery of the Sarnma- 
ifva school of BuddliisE mendir.iiits and three StQpas, the first of which commenin- 
rated the spot w’here Buddha delivered the Vimalaklrtti-Stiira, the second the place 
where Sar I pul ra attained e/Atf/'ship, while the third contained the share of Buddha's 
body roUcs rece^-ed bv the Licchavis after bis cremation. The remains of these 
buildings, according to Mr. Vincent Smith, 'must all lie in a compact group between 
the Kharona tank and the vilhtge of PIiaraw.aI. /arp The 

last statement evidently rests on the authority of Babu V. C. Mukherji, w ho visited 


* thr spelling aJr,ptccl by ihc auttv^rilies. is a posl office in the vilLage. turji.nghxm 

spelMl«nam^kbra.v|^_^ buildings Uy tnilr(S to 6 til nnrtWst the p«!ni:e. Going 

t *1. I nii in ^ dk<?ctiijn ihc emtte to the Lam pp(l3i- wan jjhJ Lankn 

•„ .I L cm, .1 .w 4.b «.= 5.1. 

™iluri!]^.VIJl.«hii;h I loitnd durmg ThH point w,il be noted lully W the fourth rtiapiitr d this 

w-lih ihc 

* The italics iiie mine, 2 
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Basarh in November, 1897, I have not been able to verify ihls assertion. Repeated 
enquiries did not elicit the slightest memory of the existence at this locality of a 
mound which evidently, if it had been there in 1897, must since have been used as a 
quarry for bricks, and not the least surface indication remains at present in the direc¬ 
tion where this mound ought to be looked for. There exists merely east of the 
modem village of Baniya a low depression, called a ‘ char ^ (ra/), with a little water in 
its centre. This evidently is the remains of a tank, which may have belonged to the 
monastery, but the fields all around it show no signs of bricks and are all under culti¬ 
vation ; neither could 1 find any traces of brick-buildings inside the groups of mango 
trees west of the 'char'. The village Ufraul—this Is the correct pronunciation, not 
Pharawal—does not contain any old mound either, and its distance from the fort is too 
great compared with the 5 to 6 li of Hiuen Thsang. The unavoidable conclusion 
therefore must be that all traces of these mins have been removed long ago and it 

is very unlikely that (rial excavations, conducted without any surface indications' would 
jneld any result here. ' ’ 

The group of ruin, « ,he I.iou pJllor. ASoku', Stupo and Markatahruda 
a ready referred to. As to their location no possible doubt exists. The brick*faced 
MonW T^k-yjlch goaa b, ,he naaro of „a aoo by tt. 

The preaeot height of the Lion pillar above the surfar'e ia 30 feel 6 ioohes It is verv 
Ukely that ,t contained an ASoka inscription, u hich has been lost oaing to the surface 
peeijng off. Cunningham dug dount to a cousiderable depth around the shaft, but did 
not find any traces of the inscription. The modern temple or hut on top of the brick 
mound, containing the remains of the .-VSoka Stupa, enshrines a .statue of Buddha 
nearing a cronn and necklace It can hardly be called a life-siae image as It, 
mcasutemems are only 4 feet 4I inches by a feet t inch. The Buddha is represented 
scaled, in the MiJinirpurSa mnrfcg. | have not been able to find the small fiLe of . 

™ Licutenan^Colli 

Waddell observed (Vincent Smith, page ajfi). There is merelv a kncl™. a . 
on the pedestal. The inscription-besides the usual creed -Is uTitten in^h '! 
of the I alh century A,D. and records that the statue was a gift of ih. . • 

Utsdha, the son of Mlfikya. It runs as follows 1 "" 

op 5 dhySya-mat 5 pitror-almana<.cap 0 rvvahguS 77 '*’'’“'‘’''''‘"^’'' 

(I, 2) tvil sakiila-saCl*]tva-raSer-anuitaTa-jfiiin-uvap:ayc (re^d -va) iti || 

.As regards the type of the statue representing Httdrilia with a rern«,na..i t, , j j 
it h ereccdinsly loninioit among Ihe BuddhisI stntae, of ,hc p,|. “ "“‘'“o', 

of ltd. kind mprorenting B.d,rhn Maiding, rj,!,, k.”: 7,' '?“■*«>’'"■ A "talse 

ArhatN mid two small sSln pas Js ahoivti on Plate X\Vt of attpudani 

laholH '■ Buddha tmwhing'- The Malac ofthi, » 

ol th^ of Ihe asndlc Buddha, hat invariably hare the he.dJladem “'7" 

vrmvned Buddha mean. Mahreya, Who kaa acyet p„. ki. “ik™;; .7“ 

* mdfdpiifn i;jHM;eIIinff Thes k li " ~ “ 

fumydihiTrJdh^ff, tut dropped itile ihe cither of l=o ii»d iuiprc^iiirj, «ii=ndrii to conliniir; «irti 
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of one particular sect to represent Buddha, not as a iiiendkant but with crown and nriiameiits in 
order to exhibit his divine naturen All this Is notblug hut mere ^uess work, ami we still have to 
wait for the true explanaLiou-^ 

The image near the Lion pillar wrs dug out from the fields north of the Stupa, on 
the top of which it now stands, and this site so far bears many indications of the 
existence of ancient remains below its surface. Bricks are said to abound at a depth 
of several feet, and excavations seem to be promising here- Broken bricks likewise 
cover the ground east and west of the Monkey tank. Evidently they formed the 
materials from which the small memorial Stupas, mentioned by Hiuen Thsang at this 
place, were built. The same author also describes the statue of a monkey offering 
honev to Buddha, which he saw near the lank, and which has now disappitared. It is 
likely that it existed several centuries later, for in the miniature painting of the Tara 
of VaiSall, published by Foucher \see aboveJ we find the scene of the honey offering 
represented by the side of it. 

The same difficulty that was felt in regard to the location of the Sariiinatfya 
Vihara and its adjacent Stupas, exists also in respect of all the remaining ruins of 
Vaifiali mentioned by Hiuen Thsang after the Lion pillar group. Evidently here as in 
so many other places vandal digging for bricks has been the chief source of their 
destruction. The houses of the wealthier inhabitants of the villages of Basarh, Baniya, 
and Kollua have been built up with old bricks. Even in 1835 Mr, Stephenson wrote'; — 

I have no doubt but it {i.e., the Lion pillar) is anterior to the mounds of brick rubbish 
by which It is surrounded and which extends for the space of several square miles in all 
directions, The numerous magnificent (though old) tanks, amounting to about 50 m 
number, large and .small, strengthen the general opinion that this place is the site of a 
large city, at a remote period inhabited by a numerous and civilized, wealthy people.' 
I his statement, even if it were somewhat exaggerated, sadly testifies to the destruc¬ 
tion that must have occurred to the ruins of Vai^Slf during the last century, In the 
following descriptive account of the ruins it will be unnecessart' to follow Hiuen Ihsang 
anv further, as 1 found it Impossible to locate any more of the ruins described by him 
from surface indications, and I shall merely ntentioii what remains now exist wltliin the 
area represented by the map oti Plate XXXL* 

Starting from the Lion pillar one meets at a distance of about half-a-niile north¬ 
west of it two earthen mounds standing on the eastern bank of a large tank (see Fig. 2). 
They are called BkTmsen as they are believed to be tw o baskets dropped 

there by Bhimsen, the pilbr being the staff on which he carried them. What they 
contain, if indeed anything, has still to be proved. The theori’ of ' earthen StQpas.' is 
often put forward w'ith regard to similar heaps of earth, but still awaits confirmation. 

From their outw'ard appearance, they resemble the mounds at Lauriya north 
of Bettiah ill Champaran which certainly are not StOpas. Another earthen mound, 
called Marpasona, lies north of Kollua. It Is less hemispherical in shape and 

* this type of Budiih^fc. 5 m Or. Vogel's paper on sfime ** Bvtddhiii S^ulptuns/rom heJimv. 

Prtf/, Ritp^rt ffArcfi. Surv^Vy Wesirnt India, so4 ^ aj«i pnra. :iJ. 

* Jffurnfft if/ihr ^irufrk- Sol\ af Bangui, \'ol. iv, p. 1 3 ^ 

■ I dtj not aiaiept all ihe idfutlfiL-AlitMis proposed by Mr- Vincent Smitb. Thus, aj I understand Hiiien 
Thsaii}'i be al&u, like Fa-Hwot pliUL-es the garilen pre^nted to Hiiddhpiby ibe ccipnesaji Amrapsli or Anir;idilrikd 
to the south of the ctly- For ihe purpiJM, however, of the preitnt It a unpwewsjry m enter into in 

rei^ard lo tb™ pt’UTlts. 
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sc.me*l.». l™«. 'E*.! of the villogo of Moa sooio lo or-.o f«t Wte o field, 
»hich o-os just prep»-.,-d lor indigo people eay tKo> many remnins of brick bmldings 
were foond a considetnbfe time ago. It » not uolikcly, as suggested l.v Mr. \ mcent 
SinJtli (i. c. p. 380), that they belonged to the famous Kntagara Hall although the 
distance from the Nfarkatahrada. near which we uught L . Innli out for this building, 
seems somewlmt excessive. The she. however,- certainly d-scr^es lulvire artenUon. 
The modern village of Bakra hasmo ancient statues in its four temples, and apart from 
the crowned Buddha described on page 4 and another fragmentary Muddiest image 



Bhiftiicti hii 


mentioned bv .'Stephenson. ' I know of no other statues, either Rudd hist or Brah- 
TTiinical. that have been dug up among the ruins near Bakra and Kollua. 

Inthe southern section of the city the fort of K£]a BisaJ is by far the most 
'important niltv ll will be rlcalt with in the next chapter. South-west irf it siarrds an 
old brick StCipa, now'|■onveTtCfl into a Dargah, wht^re both Hindus and Muhamtnadaus 
>M)rship. The name of the saint whn is snppo.sed to have been buried there, was 
given to me as Mtran-jf, a mi.Tu title and a clear prttof of the legtmiiary origin of the 
saint. This Stfipa. though a monument of considerable importance, is not referred 
lu bv the Chinese. W'est of it, on the border of the Bkwan Bokhar, is a modem 
V temple, whereseven mi.!dimval images, said to have been dug out from the tank, are 
put up. Thi'V are j two seated Buddhas, one Bodhi-sattva, one V'isnii, one figure of 
Siva-I>iivga. one Gane^.r and oh*- stab with the seven mothers {mftiii wiUtarn//). 


(4. ic. 1:^1 am\ Plfitv IX ^ 
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Inside the modem village of liasarh arc remains of several old bnck buifdiugs, now 
covered by modem houses. An old embankmenl runs between ihe two long sheets 
of water, called Ghoga Pukhar and Chatra wesr of the Hawan Pohhar. The banks 
of the Kharautin Pokhar am covered with broken hneks and traces of buildings arc 
likely to be found here, A few low mounds envert'd with flihris exist to the snuih- 
wt^st of Chakramdas, the southern portion of the large village of Baniya. The old 
drv bed of a river, called Neorl Nala, w hich can he follow,-d for a long diatatice west 
of Kollua, Baniya and B-asarh, is now entirely under cultivation. Its breadth is about 
150 fer;t. The norlh-eastern section of the map is bare of any signs of ancient 

remains. , , . 

According to modern tradition, thr^ four corners of the ancient city nt \ ai^ali 

are marked by four It h gas ox Mahatifras, of which the two northern ones are visibk- 
and the two southern ones hidden. Hence their name Gupta Mahiideva, Their 
position will be best swn from the map. The ancient city would thus have formed 
an irregular quadrangle, the eastern side measuring aboiit two thirds of th^ western, 
and the modern village of Baniya as well as the Lion plltar Woidd ^rave been 
the citv pmper. Whatever truth may be attached to thisnraditimi it is difficult to 
reronciu it with the descriptions of the Chinese, 'rtiere are traces of tm old e;rrthen 
rampart helwccn I he two G npta Mahadevas The- north-tihstern^lmga' is an old 
Caumuklu Mahadeva, with lour faces, which stands inside a pft, evidently the remains 
of a brick temple. The north-western one is of white marble and modern. It seems 
to enjoy considerable sanctity. At the iSivaratri festival aSl-the inhabitants of Basarh 

went there to do , , i -, i- 

It is a remarkable fact thal the modern site of tVai^alb the traditjonal' birth-place 

of the last Tirthamkara of the Jaioas. Vardhaniana Mahavlmyis tmtifcly deVo^^^^ 
anv Remains bi longing to this religious orders Nidther has-it become a place of 
pilgrimage to the Jainas in modern days, such as Pawapmi in the Paina distnct. 
where MahkvTra died, or Campa near Bbagalpir. At the time of Mmrn -Ihs^gs 
visit abimt 635 A.H., Nirgrantha monks still lived at Vaisalii Mr. \ invent >>mith 
tells us (/, p. 282} that " sonurten years ago tw^ statueij'of Jmna Tirrhaihkaras, one 
seated the other standing, were discovered about eight feet below the surface;’ 5CD 
yards west of Baniya. 1 do not know upon what authority this statement rests^ 
The onlv thing 1 could discover was that two images had been placed inside a mud 
hut in the south-western corirer of Chakramdas. from where they had been taken 
away more than ten years ago. Nohody could give me any information as 10 w hat 
ihi'v n-prestmted although the floor of the Iiiii was slUl polnn^d out, mid Mr. Garrick, 
who refers to them, tells ns that he arrived late in the evening at the village, when 

it was tiro dark to discern these statues-* , , . ■ . . 

An attempt has been made to locate the various quarters and suburbs into which 
the ancienl city of X'aiftMf is supposed to have been divided during the earliest time 
of lainlsm and' Buddhism. The larg.- and important village of Baniya. north-west 
of Basarh, seems to preserve- the ancient name of VHmyagama, evidt nlly one of the 
sections of Vai&ali- \n regard to scholars are divided and fW. Jacobi 


' A. J, R., Vol. wi, n, 5>t, 
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inform!! me I hat he still adheres to hia opinion that the word is tnerely another name 
of VaUaii or of a small suburb of it. The suggestion that it is now represented by 
Basiikund, a small hamlet north*east of Basarh, has little to recommend it. It is 
likewise uncertain whether the name o( Kollua, an important village north of Baniya, 
should he derived from Kollaga, a suburb of Vai^ali, where Maha'^nra was bom. 

Soon after the rise of Buddhism, the importance of ^*aiSall seems to have been 
overshadowed by Pauliputra, the seat of the Nanda and Maurya kings It is 
impossible to decide whether the Licchavis, w'ith whom Candragupta 1. formed a 
matrimonial alliance early in the 4lh century A.D., resided at Vaiftali, (he ancient 
seal of the clan, or whether they belonged to the Nepal section, which appears in 
history later on. They certainly at that time were far more influential and pow’erful 
than the family of petty chiefs from which Candragupta I, had sprung. During the 
reign of the Imperial Gupta kings Vaifiali very likely formed the head-quarters of 
one of the districts of their empire, evidently of Tirabhukti. The seals of officials 
which have been found in the fort of Basarh, and which will be discussed In the fourth 
chapter, very probably were attached to letters addressed by Imperial officers to the 
governors or chiefs of that district residing at Vaifiali. We find among them certain 
officers who are distinctly defined as being in charge of Tlrabbuktl, and also an official 
in charge of the Government of VaiSali, perhaps a city Magi-strate, The great 
number of other seals, attached to letters sent by merchants and bankers, point to 
considerable commercial transactions that were conducted In those davs between the 
chiefs of \'aiSalJ and imponant traders, evidently from Patna and other cities. The 
breakdown of the Imperial line of GupU kings seems to have carried with it the 
desertion and ruin of VaiSali. But for several centuries it continued a sort of struggling 
existence. When Hiuen Thsang visited the city in 635 MX, it was more or in 
ruins and the palace was inhabited by a few people only. 1 hat Buddhists remained 
there probably until the conquest of the country by the Muhammadans is testified by 
the Buddhist Images, w hich have turned up among the ruins and which belong to the 

end of Buddhist history in India, and hy the miniature painting of an image of Tara 

at \ al6^i with a representation of the scene of the honey offering to Buddha, to which 
reference already has been made above (pp, B2 and 85). * 


Excavations in the Fort of Basarh. 

The trial excavations at Basarh have been limited to the Fort of Raia Bis‘1 

wher= .together right tranche, have been dug, ,o which !„ ,he lolWing aecnnni 
(shtUI refer und« the le ter, A to H (*e plan of fort on Plate XXXJII). Enehoftha 
r,ght tranche, d.^lo«rd a great vacate of brick foundation,^ among a-hich two 
d,,t,nct atrata could^ aaady d„l.„g„,,had. Mo,l of these ware streck upon at a depth 
of 5 fee or over below »rfaca The brick wall, than continued donm to to or , 
feet, only tn one pUce we had to dig as lar down a, aa feet when w. e.™. 
water The b^^g,. to which these Icundation, helojged, cann^hria.er"LX 
time of the Impertal Gupt.t king, for tt w,t, in a chamber belonging ,hi, 
that the clay seal, wilh tnscrtptton, in the alphabet of the 4ih and sth century A D 
were found at a depth of i^o feenn trench No. D {«e below). The partially roioed 
house, of the palace, which Hnten Thsang «w in 635 A.D., must have formed pan 
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of the same set of buildings. Above this stratum in some places later remaitis 
have been found. They, like the earlier ones, consisted merely of foundations of brick 
buildings with remains of cement floors here and there, which began at a little depth 
below the surface and did not continue for more than 5 feet. The exact age of this 
second stratum cannot be determined. No coins have been fojnd except a small 
copper coin of (fusaln Shah of Jaunptir (.A.D. 1458-1476). The place altogether 
seems very unpromising in this respect A current rumour of a large find of gold coins 
made several years ago, but divided among the Bnders and the local police-oncers, 
can only be taken for what such rumours are worth. 1 feel, however, inclined to 
look upon the later buildings as remains of the Muhammadan time, partly because 
fragments of glared pottery of a Muhammadan type were found at or near them, partiv 
on account of the size and shapic of the bricks, which generally were square and 
much thinner than the large oblong bricks of the earlier remains, some of which 
measured 164 by 10 inches in length and breadth, and 2 inches in thickness.' 

Before entering Into details, it will be necessary brieHv to describe the fort as 
It now appears. A view of its soulh-w'estem comer is given on Plate XXXll {&) 
and a plan on Plate XXXlll. 

The Fort of Raja Bls^ forms an oblong plateau the longer sides of which run 
almost directly from north to sojth. As the angles slope down considerably, any 
measurements recording its length and breadth wall be more or less arbitrary. The 
total circumference, however, W'ill always remain less than 5,000 feet.* 

The height varies likewise. It is generally 15 feet above the level of the ditch 
near the edges, but, as the surface is undulating and the ditch a little less than one 
foot deep, the average height above the level of the surrounding fields cannot be 
more than 12 feet. A little north of the centre is a marked depression where 
apparently water collects during the rams and forms the earth into a sort of clay. 
This looks like the remains of an old lank. The edges have a considerable slope and 
there are no traces of the ramparts or bastions, which Cunningham believed he was 
able to discern.* The ditch varies between roo and 150 feet in breadth. At two 
places distinguished as such on the plan, water seems to remain all the year round. 
Other parts ha\'e been turned into rice fields. An old embankment leads through the 
southern side of the ditch into the fort. It must mark an old high road. Apart from 
its south-western corner, where a temple has been erected and the ground around 
it has been cultivated, the fort is a barren area, thickly covered with bricks and small 
bits of potter)*, and with scanty vegetation here and there. It is evident that for this 
reason the fort formed the most suitable spot for excavations, the other sites mentioned 
in the preceding chapter being generally w'anting in surface indications, or for some 
Other cause more difficult to explore. The temple in the south-western comer must 
have been erected in 1835, as Stephenson, who wrote in that year, mentions it as 
half finished.* Its images are of brass and only a few* centuries old. [ understood 
from the priests that they were a present given by some Maharaja of Rewah. 

' IMr. Cuuieiis rrtwaAi ihat these large square brkbs wen?, and sdll are, made by the MuhammAii-irts in 
Sirid [Ed.] 

t I made out tht nortKem and soulhcm aides as 757 and 7B0 feet, and the eaiacni and western aides as 1/19; 
And feel, respectively. This gives a total oi4,8Sa feet 

' A. S. if.. Vet, i. p. Sfi- * 7. S. B-, IV. p, i-jt. 
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The first trench A in the north-w'eslem comer of the fort revealed in its 
eastern portion the broken foundation walls of several small chambers measuring 
S and lo feet in one direction. They consisted of a few courses of niediiim‘'si?cd 
bricks, and traces of cement floors also remained. To judge from the size of the bricks 
and their position dose to the surface (not deeper than 5 feet), the buildings, to which 
they belonged, must be attributed to the second stratum. Close to them were found 
two crushing stones and several pestles, just like those which are now' used for prepar¬ 
ing curry. Continuing the trench towards the comer of the fort, we came upon the 
northern wtiH of a larger room, 30 feet long, with fragments only o^f the eastern and 
western W'alls, To this was joined a smaller chamber to the north, S by to feet, 
the north-western comer of which was broken. From its eastern wall runs another 
lino of brick'W'all to the cast double its thickness 6 feet), which was follow'ed tip 
few a distance of 11 feet, when it was found to be broken. All these walls consisted 
of a few courses of bricks only. They were found nu the same level as the former 
ones, and evidently bv^long lo the same age. It looks as if the thick line of wall 
formed part of the enclosure of the citadel. There was, then, uo comer bastion at 
this place, but merely a set of guardrooms or something like it. 

In selecting the next spot, B, I w'as guided by a certain indication on the surface. 
There was a depression in the ground, about 37 feet square, which looked as if it 
marked the site of a square building. People also said that a temple had stood at this 
place. My excavations, however, proved that this indication wa.s misleading The 
remains which 1 found here all lay in the south-eastern corner of the supposed square, 
and the raised ground along the four sides of the depression did not reveal anv 
masonry beneath. The building, of which the founikttions were disclosed, also belonged 
to the second or later stratum. It consisted of a room, measuring 33 by 15 feei, 
with a smaller chamber attached to its eastern and western sides. The eastern 
chamber measured 14 by 8 feet; the length of the westem one could not be deter¬ 
mined. They were connected with the central room by doors, 3 feet wide. Traces 
of cement pavement still existed, and further chambers seem to hai-e been connected 
with them in a southerly direction. A very curious brick platform, 4 feet square, was 
found to the west, close to the westem chamber. It is shown on Plate XXXVI (a). 
!l was made by one conrse of bricks Uid flat upon the ground, and the side.s 
were surrounded by one line of bricks placed edgewise around the square. Several 
earthen vessels were dug out close to it. Their number exceeded half a dozen, Mav 
we surmise from this fact that the platform was used for bathing purposes ? It would 
have been too shallow to be used as a water tank. The foundation walls of this build¬ 
ing stopped at a depth of 5 feet Continuing the trench to the north we struck upon a 
line of wall mnniiig in a north^?asterly directioiL It was found at a depth of 9 feet and 
must have belonged to a building of the earlier time, over which the other building had 
bL-en rai^d at a Uter dale. Broken fragments of walls of the same age were found 
close to It. and another Imc also running from east to west some 40 feet further north 
This again had a parallel line of masonry, hut of higher level and evidentiy later in 
date. NW the north^-astern wall of the earlier stratum were found a few pieces of 
blue glazed pottery' and the perforated marble shoum as No 7 in Fig 16 
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masonry chamberj 3 feet sqtiare, and open to the north, triiK a broken masonry wall 
iotmng it to the west. 

The fourth trench, D, was the largest excavation mack by me. It was dug at the 
place where, according to native opinion, the palace of Ra]a Btsal stood, and revealed 
the most iniercsiing find made during the excavations, a great number of inscribed clay 
seals of the time of the early Gupta kings (4th and 5tb centuries, A.D,)- The place, 
where this discovery was made, is the square chamber in the w'estern half of the trench, 
through which line C D runs in the plan on Plate XXXIIT. It was partly covered by 
the cement pavement with remains of foundation tvalls of a Later building, which had to be 
cut through in order to clear the room beneath. Plate XXXV^lff) show*s the excavation 
before the cement floor of the upper room had been entirely desiroved. The pKisitinn 
of the two coolies standing inside the trench marks the lower chamber, where the clay 
seals svere lying. It is to feet square, and has a cement door at a depth of to feet. 
Pottery and burnt wood w'as found mixed up with the seals. Thens was no opening in 
any of the wails, and the room evidentlv was a subterranean chamber used as a deposit 
of letters and other documents to which the seals w'ere attached. The continuation of 
this trench revealed many remains of buildings both of earlier .niid later date, in a very 
tangled condition and difficult to discern. The square brick platform west of the 
room containing the seal.^ and the two lines of w'alls north of it with a cement pave¬ 
ment are all of later date, as their depth was only a few feet below the surface. The 
remaining buildings in the western half of the trench generally belong to the earlier class, 
with the exception of the cement platform in the south. Here tw'o large earthen jars 
W'ere found standing about feet deep, while other similar vc'ssels, generally broken, 
stood at various places in the eastern half of the trench. One of those jars is shown 

In Fig. 3. They hardly differ from the big jars now 
in use. [ doubt whether they are very old, as they 
stood so close to the surface. They contained merely 
earth and generally had been broken already before 
removing them. In the eastern half of the trench we 
have to the north a long line of wall running from 
east to west with a square room attached to it. These 
belong to the earlier set of remains. Parallel to the 
eastern side of the square chamber are seen three long 
lines of walls,the first of which is later while the second 
and third appear to be of the same date as the square 
chamber. Across these lines of walls liy a num¬ 
ber of other walls, forming a set of square rooms. 
However, the remains here were so much mixed 
together, that in some cases t found it almost impos¬ 
sible to make out an accurate plan. It is possible that 
some of the masonry, which was found lying above 
the lower walls, but not apparently connected with them, may have belonged to the same 
buildings but fallen down during the ruin of the place. The small, square well, through 
w'hit'h line M .N’ passes in the plan, Is 11 feet deep. The eastern half of the trench is 
shown on Plate XXXVl ((/J,and a plan of the trench is ^ven on Plate XXXIIL 



Strait 

3: Eiyiihcn jar^ 
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The remaitis bund in trench E may be seen cm Plate XXXVl (*).and in plan and 
section on Plate XXXIV, They consist of a single room, 7 feet square inside, ^ith a 
line of wall running close to its northern, eastern and southern sides, but at a greater 
depth. Three broken walls branch off to the east, and near the south-eastern 

comer is a well, 4 feet square, and more than 11 feet deep. East of it are a few masonry' 

steps leading up to the outer wall, while the south-western angle of a second wall pins 
the well near its north-western corner. As will be seen from the section on C I> 
in Plate XXXIV, the eastern wall of the central rooms goes down to a greater depth 

than its western wall. The line of masonry running from north to south across 

the central room may have been built as a support for the cement pavement. Similar 
cross-walls have been found at various places and will be noted later on. Evident!)' 
the remains inside this trench belonged to one isolated group of buildings of the 
earlier period, for no continuation was found all around them, and the two fragments of 
walls shown in the plan near the northern and southern ends of the trench are of a 
later age and have no connection with the main building. Unfortunately, 1 found no 
indications as to what purpose this single building used to serve. 

The most curious remains found in trench F were a set of three square masonry 
w ells, adjoining each other. The two larger ones went down to a depth of 24 feet, when 
water w'as reached. Below the northern wall of one of them we found another circular 
well, composed of three rings of burnt clay, placed one above the ol her. It was half 
covered by the w'all of the square well above. Us diameter is 2^ 6" and the total height 



ScaU Ortf-ijriA. 

Fcg. 4 .S Section 111 cmrular wtll. 


of the three rings is 15 inches. All of xhtim ViCTI; brokensnd cotild only be removed 
ifi fragineots^ froni which the restored driiwing shown in Fig, hsts been prepilred. 
The position of the circular well is indicated in the pUn on Plate XXXIV. It 15 marked 
by the circle on line A B. How these curious circles of burnt clay got down there, 
and for what purpose, is still a puzrle to me. Inside the second square well, near the 
eastern end of the trench, was found the ivory- lamp stand shown on Plate XXXIX, 4. 
It must have falien dorni by accident, when the place was still inhabited. The third 
and smallest nell to the west has two holes in each of its eastern and w^estern sides. 
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T^'hich seem to have held two wooden beams laid across the well at about half Us 
depth. South of the three square wells are the foundations of two rooms, lo feet 
square each. They are shown in front of the photograph on Plate XXXVI (a). Each 
of them has a cross-wall, runiung east to west, evidenth^ to support the pavement, of 
which no traces were found. North of the square wells runs a drain, about 15 feel long. 
This can be seen on Plate XXXV'Sl Then follow the walls of a large oblong room, 
evidently more than ao feet in length. In its north-eastern comer appears to have been 
a door. The interior of this room and its eastern side were partly covered by a tangled 
mass of broken masonry, partly belonging to later buildings, the plan of which can be 
seen on Plate XXXlV. Adjoining the northern end of the eastern square well was a 
brick-platform, upon which stood the jar shown in Fig. 5 - drawing is a restoration, 

as the jar could only be taken out in fragments. 
The clay had become so brittle that ft broke as 
soon as it was touched. The shape is somewhat 
peculiar and the glazing is of a fine chestnut 
brown colour. The interior was tilled with earth 
only. It stood at a depth of 9 feet below the siir- 
face and evidently belongs to the earlier stratum, 
as all the main buildings In the eastern half of 
.this trench, except perhaps some of the broken 
masonry in the north-eastern section. The W'est- 
ern walls of the large oblong room no'th of the 
square wells and of the two square chambers to 
the south, though partly broken, are still seen to 
have formed one straight line. It evidently 
adjoined some open court, as no further traces 
of any remains were found to the west. The fragments of masonry buiJdir^ shown 
in the western half of the plati on Plate XXXlV all belong to a later date, as their depth 
was generally only a few* feet below surface level. 

The next trench G, which was dug in the south-western section of the fort, near 
the place where the modem temple stands, and which is illustrated on Plates XXX\ and 
XXXVII (li), also represents a confused mixture of remains of masonry buildings. We 
found here a long wall to the north running across the trench from west lo east, with a 
set of square chambers attached to its western end, and a small chamber, only partially 
disclosed, at its eastern end. Two other rooms were laid open near the southern side 
of the trench, but have not been followed up to the end. The square rooms near the 
south-western corner of the trench contained portions of a cement pavement. The 
thick lines of walls running from north to south and from west to ea.st are generally 
formed by accumulations of fallen masonry partly coming from later superstructures. 

The largest room traced during the excavations was found in the eastern half of 
trench H, which was duga little north of trench G [see Plates XXXA' and XXXVU(rf)]. 
Its length must have exceeded 25 feet, and its breadth is 14 feet. The floor was 
made by a pavement of cement and concrete resting on a single layer of brick. 
This was supported by a cross wall running north to south, of which only the northern 
cud has survived. North-east of this hall we found the opening of a dram. The 
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soul hern side of the ball was Hanked by a small chamber, 6 feet square, which on the 
east was joined bv an oblonig^ room, the length of which could not be determined ‘ 
To the west was a small well, 3 feet square and la feet deep. At a distance of 25 feet 
from the western wall of the big hall, and parallel to it, runs another line of masonry 
with two small square chambers attached to its western side. 

ll may be said that the buildings of which the foundations have been laid open 
during the e?:cavations, consisting as they generally do of small chambers of a little 
over 10 ff^et in extension, are too insignihccmt to have formed part of a royal palace* 

It should, how'everj be bonie in mind that only disconnected traces of a great variety of 
houses have been exhumed here and there, and that it will be necessary to optm up 
syslematieally a much larger section of the fort, say one*fourth or one-third, before 
any general plan can be made. This indeed will be the programme of future operations 
at Basarh. Royal palaces probably consisted of the same irregular med}e%' of buildings 
in the earlier Hindu days as in later times. If the fate of the palace of VaiSalf should fall 
upon the fort, let us say, of Agra, an archxologist excavating its ruins wotdd probably 
be surprised to find the glory of the Mughal citadel represented only bv the founda¬ 
tion walls of a tangled mass of comparatively small and insigntlicant chambers. 
The conditions of royal life in the East spent during several months of the 
year m camp did not require stately halls and princely mansions 
according to Western ideas. The court was held in the open, 
where the king delivered justice and received his grandees. Further 
excavations at Bas;irh, if carried on systematlcallv as indicated 
above, probably will lay open some large court, surrounded by 
snwll rooms, sirniUr to the Diwnn*t-“Amm in the Mughal forts, So 
much, however, is clear, that the buildings descTibed in this chapter 
were iill secular. No remains could be shown to have belonged to 
a temple or other place of rdi^'ous worship. Jn fact, a small stone 

figure o| GaneSa was the only image of a deity found in the excava* 
tions. 

Thf? malls of thehousts did not merely consist of plain masonry^ 
but in places had bands of carved bricks of simple patterns, of 
which five specimens are figured on Plate XXXVHI. Nos. 14 to 18. 
No. 13 of the same plate is a fragment of a round brick. The roof 
was formed by tiles, of w hich plentv were found among the dSris. 
They differ from those now used in Bihar, There was a rim on 
^ch side near the edge, one above and one below, by which the 
bncks were joined together, and a hole near the top held the peg by 
whicn the tile was fastened to the bamboo frame of the roof. Two 
such tiles one fn>m the comer of the roof, are figured as Nos 19 
I r _n n \I iremember seeing a great number of 

tilesmtheLucknowMuseum^whichhadbeendugout some¬ 
where m the United Pro.nnces I forget at which place. The top of the root must have 
been cro wned by p mnaef^o^tneh one has b^n_m^ore^in the woodcut of Fig. 6.^ 

1 MnCousmit Inf4tin« me that sunKwW^Lnibir finiaUan -am u»i‘H in »- 

They HIV ol burnt day, 1 Jtt ihe Sind lili-s, aiul an: usually gltued and 
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No complete specimen was found, but a large number of fragmettts, from which the 
restoration could be made almost with certainly. The conical top rests on a sort 
of urn, shaped like an ordinary'Instde it is hollow. )t is made of burnt day 
evidently turned on the wheel. The resemblance of the restored specimen in Fig, 6 
to the pinnacles shown on ancient relief carvings of houses wHl be recognized at once. 
The absence of stones from the t/ebrts must be noticed. If stones had been used to 
any extent as building materials, such as Untels and jambs of doors^ as has been done in 
ancieitt brick temples, we certainty should expect to find some remains of them. 
How far wood was used for the superstructures raised upon the niasonrv foundations 
cannot be determined. As the palace seems to have been sacked several times and 
partiailv dcstroved bv fire, no traces of t^ooden structures are likely to be found, 
The floors of the houses, consisting of cement pavings supported by walls laJd across 
the foundations, have already been repeatedly noticed. The great number of small 
square masonry structures described as wells seems remarkable. From the great depth 
of their walls, I have been led to Call them wells, but some of them also may have been 
used as store rooms. 

iVltscellaneous objects found in excavations. 

Before entering Into a detailed account of the Inscribed clay seals, 1 propose to 
devote this chapter to a description of selected specimens of other antiquities, pottery, 
terracottas, beads, etc., found during the excavations. A complete list of all objects 
found will hardly be expected and I have chosen only a number of objects representa¬ 
tive of the whole collection. The majority of the finds were such as might be made in 
any (Ancient site in Northern India. Clay-balls of various sizes, spindle-whorls, pebbles, 
cowries and similar things, turned up In large numbers, f^mall terracotta figurines nf ani* 
mals, like those pul down in modem days near holy shrines, were likewise numerous. 
Most of these objects seem to have served as children's playthings and thereafter been 
thrown away. Fragments of pottery turned up everywhere- Generally they consist¬ 
ed of broken bits only, and the number of complete specimens vras comparatively few. 

Plate XXXVIIt shows three specintens of handles attached to earthen vessels* 
They are Nos.' J, a and 23, and measure 7J, 4|: and Inches, respectively, in width. 

All of them iire formed byengrooved semicircles 
of burnt clay. No. 5 Is a straight h.tndle, 4^" 
long, glazed in a red brown tint. No. 3 is a spout 
with a cylindrical hollow. 3^" wide at the bottom 
and long. Objects like that shown in Fig. 7 
were exceedingly common, They are formed by 
a round saucer, shaped conically within The 
interior of the round pyramid, which is of double 
the height of the lips of the saucer, is hollow, I 
do not know i^hat particular u.se these objects 
were put to. Perhaps they sen-ed as lids of open-mouthed vessels.' No 4 Is somewhat 
similar to them. Around the central hollow runs a deep groove, and the edge of the lip 

> Simnar lids wm; round In abund»n.:e in the eicaratidns at Chlr-ada, in (he l-rnniiti Pn^u.ce, and aImj 
at Br^hWdin^bld.. in Sind^ [Ed.] 
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js turned over. The width is 4^ and its height 2". Nos, 8, 1 j,and 1 2 represent more 
or less common types, with rounded bases. No. 8 has a deep groove around its rim 
and the lips are turned over. No. is has a sntaJI omarnent like a string of beads at the 
bottom of its rini. This piece may also Have been used as the lid of a vessel. The 
width of the three pieces varies between 5" and 6^. No. 1 o is a well-presen-ed. neat 
little vessel, hollow inside, with a circular opening and three little hooks attached to 
its rim. The base Ss rounded. Its width Is 3* and the height No. S2 belongs 
to a curious cylindrical vessel perforated by small holes like a sieve. It is long. 
Its exact purpose cannot be made out. Nos. 9, 2 t, and 24 are cups and jars 
differing very little from those now in use. They represent the most common type 
of pottery found. Their height is 4-I , 9 , and 7iA *^P^ivelv. A specimen of a 
large-sized jar has already been represented In Fig. 3. Another'glazed jar of some¬ 
what peculiar shape with an indented line around its top has likewise been shown in 

S’ No. 6 is a small water vessel with 
a spout attached to it, like those now used 
by Muhammad-'ins. It measures 3!'’^ in 
height. No, 7 is a small lamp in no 
»i*ay different from the modern cirdfrh. 
Hundreds of this kind timned op in the 
excavations. ]t Is af" long and i" wide. 
The curious object of which a restored 
drawing is shown in Fig, 8, probably was 
ScaU Ottf^fUirj vessel at all, but may have formed part 

F' S an ornamental pilaster or some other 

_ ‘ architectural feature.* 

^ e tno specimens of tiles sho^n as Nos. 19 and 25 on Plate XXXVIII, have 
^ re y been referred to. The former measures 4^' x 61 *, The latter, which comes 
rom t e corner of a roof, is 7*'. The measuremtrnts of the six ornanrcntal bricks 
on Rate XXXVl[I are as follows; ^ 



No- 13 : 8*X2i*. 

No. 14: sr^ar. 

No. 15 ; yj* >, a". 


No, i5: Si*xa-. 

.\o. 17: 8** >^21'. 

No. 18: )I'X2*. 


. or^mentalion was comparatively simple and cut out with the chisd, not 
n-hif'h Tk"'™ fiiethod employed for all brick ornamentation in India, of 

ratp Panduah have presented the choicest and most elab?- 

souar/t™er of No. 14 is the most interesting. ]t consists of four 

.ILw 1.,.,™ “"'•'ngl.v reminds one of Ihe rows of 

ancient Ruddhi^^ ’cnating with trees that run along the Top of the coping Slones in 
“'T'l-Bharh“, Stopa. No , 7 seems 

ral tines of this pattern.'" ‘he P”“>mn "f 

deep jags have been cut at f ‘ obtuse angle, through which 

— o set trith ta-o pointed 

evmibPis.f. (‘6aj'‘ Oe Sm Ol OT of Ih^iisns** 
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<nds and another wedge-nhaped one. Nos. 15 and 16 ha^e alike teen formed by 
sloping olf sections of the edge of the brick at regiJar intervals, only in 16 the 
projecting face thus created has been marked with three deeply cut lines, making up a 
triangle with a vertical line running from its top to the base. 

The number of terracotta figures found was very large. Most of these objects 
may have been used merely as plavlhings. Thus the wheel shown in Fig, 9, one 
specimen only of many, may have formed part of a small car like 
that with which we find Rohasena, the infant son of Carudatta, 
playing in the Mrcchakauka. Among llie childish sports with 
which young Parv'aif amuses herself in the beginning of Kalidasa’s 
Kumarasariibhava (1, 49) we find it mentioned that she makes 
balls {jkanduka\ and dolls {^krtrima-puirikd) out of the clay of 
the banks of the Canges, and the small clay bird (No. 7 of ^te 
XXXIX) reminds one of a similar figure with which we find young 
Bharaia, the son of Sakuniala. playing in the sixth act of Kali¬ 
dasa’s drama. The bead of a male figure (No. 1 7 of plate XXXIX) 
w'ilh its twisted mustache Ije.irs a striking resemblance to some of the 
Bodhisattva heads among the Gandhara sculptures. The inducnce 
of that school of sculptors very likely stretched as far as Bihar, 
The statue of Buddha, called Bodhisattva in the inscription of the year 64, which 
Cunningham found at Budh Gaya. Is of the Mathura type, which exhibits many traces 
of affinity w'ith the art of Gandhara.’ The hair of the male head (No. 6 In Plate 
XXXIX) is dressed m a peculiar way, but similar figures have been found elsewhere. 
The eyes are^’ery large, and the technique is very inferior, as in most Indian terracottas. 
Measured by the standard of female birauty according to Indian notions, the lady 
(No. 16 of Plate XXXIX) can scarcely be called a representative of the fair for her 
necklace falls down between her breasts, while in all the best sculptures the bceasts are 
represented so close together that hardly a silk thread cotild pass through between 
them, it is possible that some of the terracotta figures were placed against the walk of 
the houses as ornaments, as their backs ane flattened. The ivory lamp stand (No. 4 of 
Plate XXXIX) has already l>een referred to. It has a mortice hole in Its topcvidentlv 
for the reception of a metal lamp shaped like an ordinary eira^h. U is nicely turned, 
but some parts of its surface have peeled off, and from having been inside a well for 
centuries, its surface has adopted a ydlow tint with brown stripes in a marble-pattern, 
i showed k lo Major AJcock and to Messrs. Burkil] and Hooper of the Indian Museum, 
who all pronounced it to be of ivoiy. The following is a list of the terracottas, etc., 
showm on Hates XXXVIII and X XXLX 

Plate XXX\"IJI| 20, LeJl arm of male lagcirc with pari of breast ^ 7^x9^- 

Plate XXXIXt 1. Brokt^n figure ofeEephaot^ 

Pxjrtbta of moulding, with kd/afa} 

„ 3. Fragment of human figure, belly and tipper parts of Ieg 5 , left hand reeling 

on hip; 3!" 

„ 4. Ivory lamp stand, with mortice hole in top ; aj*' ?t 4t'* 

„ 5. Head of ram, with two small holes In lower €ari>ers; h 

^ FLead of male figure^ pointed beard^ hatr projecting at back ; 4^*' k 3f 


^ Spc Uurtningliani'f Jtf^ijibodJu, Plate XXV» The ima^e is now in the Indifut Museumd 
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Plate XXXlX, 7. Oaj* bird, hollmr iiL^lde, two hoTtis for adding wtngs; Jj"' x al'. 

„ Jl» H«ad of human Bgnre, broken: 41 ". 

„ y. [lead of raifi, broken ^ 2j*x 3 j^. 

^ in. Fragment of loft human foot, with ring on big tt*er 3 ^* J< Si*^- 

„ ft. Small terraenlta animuf, f.Tiide anti indistinct t ^k" * ij*. 

„ 12’ Head of female, Idt side wanting: 

„ 13, Crude figuTf} of a dog f vnA of tail Louelusj head \ 2j|* k aj"' 

„ 14, tJptirr portion of cobra ; 3i* x 5^“. 

„ 15. Broken human'figore, right foot and belly; right hand resting 00 

hip; jrxfir. 

„ ffi. Upper iHtrlion of fetnale Bgnrej 54*'x jl*. 

„ 17. Head of male figure with twisted mnstaclie; 44’ x si", 

Stone tablets are illustrated by four specimcris.^ Of these the stmplesft is shown 

in Fig. to. It has a shell placed diagonally In¬ 
side a double square, the other two comers of 
rhii'h are filled up with a (loral design. The 
next two round tablets shown in Figs, t j and 
12 represent one side each of two dlfTerwit speci¬ 
mens. Fig. It hits a square laid inside the 
circle. This is again divided by a cross into 
four small squares, two of which have a pair of 
fishes, one of the many atispicious emblems in 
India, w bile the other two are shaped like the St. 
Andrew's cross. Fig. 12 has five lines of stripes 
somewhat resembling fern-leaves. These are 
encircled by an ornamtmtrd band, filled with a net 
made of small linnes laid across each other. The 
ftmnb tablet, shown in full size in Fig 13, has a net of spirals alternating with six- 

pet ailed flowers. The 






h%if/ 1 w. 
Fig. i I t 


StCTfif tiiNtls, 


surti ih^t each flowiT is syrroundod by six of ih 


drawing is a restoration, 
a,s the surface of the 
tablet was wnrn ctlT m 
the centre, the stone 
evidently having been 
used for sharpening 
knives nn. The orna¬ 
mented side h ;i lit tit; 
rounded, the flat side 
bi-ing plain, with tile ex¬ 
ception of a few flmvers 
cut into it, Tht 
ment nf the spirals is 


_ _ corresponding to its six petals 

>1 r. l (IIW-TIS find* a stwt,gn;!uniibLiiin:bclwi^thr»e tablets and ,h7n.~ -'“T “ — -- 

pr.«pl ■« ti«.t (kep brt™ ihe fanodaiwh, of n llEndii tiTnple whkt, onrordEtie 1° 

also ^ymbctis. [EiLj aruund ii art -rrfatEcr al^ibs 
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Around th<? central flower are three concentric circles of fifovcrs, the first with six, 

and the second and third 
with twelve each. This gives 
a total of 31 flowers. Those 
of the third circle are half 
covered b_v the circle form¬ 
ing the inner margin. The 
number of spirals is 6 + 
i8 -t- i8 = 4a, to which must 
be added twelve half-spirals 
around the margin. The 
tablet is of considerable in¬ 
terest as an instance of the 
spir;d ornament, occurring in 
India. Its exact date* is not 
known, but from its find- 
place it cannot be later than 
the Gupta time. An older 
specimen of the 3rd or 4th 
century B. C. is found on a 
found gold leaf deposited 
with the relics of Buddha in 
the Pipnlhwa StQpa. It is now in the Indian Museum. It consists of spirals only, 
w'ithout the flowers of the present tablet. 

Objects in metal, such a.s iron or copper, turned up in a badly corroded state gene¬ 
rally, the damp soil of the place btnng singularly un¬ 
favourable to their prcseiA-aiion. The two objects re- 
presenled in Figs. 14 and 15 are both of copper and were 
thickly- covered with verdigris, when I found them. Both 
are shown in restofaiion. as particles of them wtTe broken 
tla/fsise, missing. The first is a small tripod supporting a round 

I4i Copper tripod, frstored. bowL The Other is a circular dISh with a handle attached 
lo It and a knob in the centre. • .A second copper dish of similar shape was found close 

to it. The find-spot of these objects 
was in trench G at <1 depth of about 
7 feet. The iron objects generallv 
consisted of broken knives and other 


*}?' ^3 * Sreme wiih spiral [frn?iTnrTit+ 


F.g ,5 : Copper dkh. ,^c.r«L implements, but thev had all SO badiv 

suffered from corrosion that none of them gave any proper idea of their original shape. ' 
A selection of beads and similar objects is shown in Fig. 16. Mr. E. Vredenburg, 
of the Geological Survey, has been good enough to examine them for me, and hiJ 
notes, which 1 insert into this account, will be found of interest. 

No. 2 : diam. i", height ** Handed jasper ftnra the * Bijawar ' formation. The Sone river 
traverses a large «iU™p of this formation and carries along many pebblw of the laspcr." [E. 
Many spetimens of this kind lurned up. The colour is chestnut brown, with lighter Imads. 
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Pebbles also rf ih\^ stone were found m the d3ris. The roimd pallshed specsmens must have been 
used either as weights or worn as ear-rings. This refers also to No. 7 * 

No, 7: diaui- i height Found in trench B at a depth of a 1 >oiit 12 feet betow" surface^ 
" llomhk-Jidk Jiorile, specjfie gravity 3'uo. Ujorite usually contains Iclss hornhknde (the black 
fnaterialj and is not tttiually so h^eavy, Thiis is probably a * segregation ’ such as ucenrs scattered 



Pigr ifi 5 ^ilar c 4 frecl& 

through the normal roefc* Being harder than the main mass of the rock^ they hccofne detached 
and fiitd their way into river beds in the shape of yHfhhtes mmc readily than the normal rock 

Sone drams large areas of rocks of this kind [E, V ] 1 'he colour is black and while 
Aroond llie central hdtow' are In-e concentric circnlar grooves on eAch side. The rim also is a 
little grooved. 1 shndit prefer to call this piece an car-fjrnamedt, ah hough the hole looks us if 
several pkccB were strung together. 

N(m, 3 and &: tf* and 4 ". It is probably artifiLially darlicncd by procc»ses iimi- 

lar to lliOM used al Carabay^ Broach anrl Ralanpur, The ciislom of artificially colourii^ a^atc ts 
a very nld one/^ [K. V ] Black colour. Bot h pieces |ierforated. 

No. ID: i". n Agate or translucent chalcedony The name' Agate' prnperiy refers to banded 
chalcedony, bul litis probably came from a banded vaiicly, the entire bead having been obtained 
- from the thickness nf one band." [E. V.J Pnfe. traiitducem colocir * perforated 

No, .2: r. Agate, perforated, bloLsb Wl. ^ 

No. 9: \\ (pale lorncliaii}, perfwMed. reddish colour 

T™ .,te «l .«d k™), ,a,ach„J „ e«ch .,rf srinLte, 

Ni>. 5 DCtugunul cylinder, 6 

orchalcodonv). 

The white spots have been produced artificially, probably by heating ihn-h it‘ s 

iim possible in tell the exact method.” LT^-V.J Hcrioraled. orangir rTd with 

Willie s^prHs. ^ “ 

,»r W r„4n » The h ^ 

" ' H™„it is prabahty d„|«do«ic a„,t „« 

nTs" .iLt ' Tr'' "rT - 

.>o. 5, fiiam. JI , hhclj bangle, white colour- 

Kig >7 sWs a hom-pin worn perhaps by females in tbdr Lair 
It IS of considerable size and has a pointed top. 

As regards Uk place, from where the stones described above vi 

\redenburg suggests that they were taken from pebbles picked an 
^ ILC S««0 ri„,. IV, ,U1 fcVi f,«„ „,k, by ,V Sop. o„d V .ribo=Ll 


Ifil// ihc. 
liR. 17 ^ 

Vtorn-pttU 
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Inscribed clay seals. 

The most mteresling find made during the excavations consisted of a large num¬ 
ber of pieces of c!av, b<5aring impressions of seals, The total amounted to about ;'20 
pieces with somewhat over i ,ioo seal-impressions on them. Among these are approxi¬ 
mately 120 varieties. Some seals occur very often, one (No. 29 in the folbwing list) 
as many as 274 times. The place, whtTejhis discovery was made, has already been 
described above. The se.als were found mixed up with fragments of potterv^ burnt 
wood and rubbish inside a subterranean chamber, to feet square, in the north-western 
section of trench D. Evidently this room, n hich must have been closed over, and 
accessible only from above, jicrved as a deposit for letters or similar documents, 
to which the s«*als had been attached, or it is also possible that it was used as a refuse 
chamber. A few seats, not more than ten, turned up here and there at different other 
places. They have been distinguished as such in the list. 

From the shape of the clay pieces It is evident that they were attached to letters 
or other literary documents, and that they served to hold together the string 

which was tied around the wooden 
boards, upon which the letter was writ¬ 
ten, or which were used as a sort of 
envelope. In that case either birch- 
bark or palm-leaf took the place of our 
modem paper. Fig. iS gives a view 
of the reverse of one of the clay lumps. 
The method adopted for sealing letters 
at this time seems to have been to 
press dowm the ends of the string tied 
round the boards into a piece of moist 
clav by means of some instrument, 
perhaps the broad side of .a knife. 
Evidence of this is the groove which 
invariably occurs on the back of all the 
seals. Generally a fcM* thin lines run 
across its centre. They must liave 
been made by the blunt edge of the 
knife to press down the strings more 
deeply, in order to make them adhere 
tighter to the clay. The other side of 








|S t Keversp of iflay 


the dav bears the impression o( the sender's seal. In many c^es [races remain of 
the fiimer-marks of the per-sons nho handled the se^ while moist; see t.g., 
No. a6 of Plate XLI. .^s the majority consisted of pieces of imtaked clay, ,t 
is clear that it was considered sulhcient to allow the seal to dry danng the 
transit of the letter. A few pieces are of a light yellow colour and look as 
if the seal had been healed a little before despatching the letter. The pr^ find 
thus distinguishes itself sharply from other cdlcctioiB of clay seals made at various 
ancienl Indian sires, which as a rule consist of votive .ablets, etlher put down as 
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offerings near holy stirines or taken away as memorials by pilgrims. The reverse of 
the latter is invariably quite smooth, and the groove and siringholes seen on all the 
fiasarh seals are entirely wanting. 

The date of the seals is roughly determined by the two specimens described as 
Noa. 1 and 2 in the following list. There can be no doubt that the Mahade\i 
Dhruvasvamini of No, t Is the queen of Candragupta 11 . otherwise known to us as 
Dhruvadevi. A similar change of name is met with in the case of Murmidadevi and 
Murundasvamint, occurring in inscripitons of about the same time (see Fleet, Gupta 
JnscripitBm^ p. 133). randragupta 11 ascended the throne about 380 A,D. and 
reigned up to 413, when his son, Kumaragupta, succeeded him. The Maharaja 
Govindagupta mentioned in No, 1 apparently was a younger brother of Kumaragupta. 
It is tempting to identify him with Krsr.uigupta, the first in the list of the later Guptas 
of Magadha mentioned in the .Aphs^td Inscription. The name Kfsi.iagupta is found 


only in that inscription, which is in verse, and the choice of the word Krsua instead of 
its synonym Gavuida may have been due to the metre. Hut although the difference 
in name is of little concern, the interval of some 275 years between the supposed time 
of Krsnagupta and Adityasena (675 A.D.), the eighth in that line, is too large to have 
been filled up by eight generations only. A similar uncertainty is attached to seal 
No. 2. Ghatotkacagupta may be identical with the Maharaja Ghatotkaca, the father of 
Candragupta t, who lived about 300 A.D. In that case the name given to him in the 
inscriptions Wi>uld he an abbreviation, the second pan of the name beiiyg left out, 
just as his father's name, Gupta, cvideiiTly is merely the second portion of some 
compound meaning * protected by The addition of irf to the n,ime in the seal 
certainly marks its bearer as a person of some distinction, while,on the other hand 
the omission of the title Maiiartija borne by him in the inscriptions strikes one as 
somew bat peculiar, l-or this reason a final verdict cannot be pronounced, and the 
question is better left pending. 

The palmographic evidence likewise points distinctly to the 4th and 5th centuries, 
nr the time of the Imperial Gupta kings, as the date of the seals. The alphabet 
employed is throughout of the eastern variety of the Gupta type. The test letters lu 

sa, and ka occur only in the forms peculiar to this script with the exception of one 

instance, Vahavatsu (No. 38 and Plate XT,I, 15), This seal, how^cver, comes from a 
different find-place .md does not form part of the main collection,* We know 
from the Matikhart Inscriptions In the Barabar and Nagatjuni hill caves near Gava, and 
from Mahanaman’s inscription at Hudh Gaya, that In the 6th century^ A.D, the western 
forms of these letters had come into use in North-Eastern India and the vear soo 
A,D. therefore can be pul down as the approximate Uranus ante ouem of the 
seab. There are a few more points connected with the palieographv of the seal 
,n,cr.pt,on, l),.t fciu.n,-e.obe™nti«ned. The sign of ,he vowol 4 and Ihc righl-hand 
part of ,h.-d,ph,hongs.n„d a. vary ofton nxhlhit a cuo.ivo form, consisL of a 
cort'o or hook allanhnd lo the hotlom of the fetter. See ga m Plat vr. 

^ire X.Tt ‘ 

Plate XI.I, tta ftol tisoal form m gMuiuMh, XLf, ,6) j gn m g«unJisa XLl, ag. 
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This cursive form of writing Is not altogelhcr new in the North-Eastern alphabet of the 
Gupta time. The common form of the initial a (see Amritiakeivara of Plate XL, 2) is 
matle by adding the sign of the long vowel in the shape of a hook to the initial short 
a. In Samudragupla’s Allahabad pillar inscription (about 375 A.D.) we find long 5 ex¬ 
pressed by the same curve in fra/yarf^ana, 1, 26, and in partSittfifiafiSt 1. 31* and an 
intermediate form, with the m^tra attached to the middle of the right-hand side of the 
letter occurs in the same inscription in idstitta^ 11, 23 and 24> Gati^dfni 1. 3* * io&hH, 
L 15, vismgepa, 1. tg, and ffa~iata, I 25. In a few seals iha looks almost like go} see 
Plate XLIL 30; jUath bhagnvtUtf, and a somew'hat stiflfened form of this letter 
occurs in No. 33 of the list. The writing of the last seal is of about the same tjpo 
as the Meherauli iron pillar inscription of Candra, presumably Candragupta L 
{320 A.D.). 

The inscriptions of the seals, as far as can be judged from short epigraphs of thiA 
kind, are in Sanskrit. A few instances, however, of the irregular genitive-termination, 
such as harisya (No. 77) and PraksitinunJtsya (No. g»), show that even in the time 
of the Gupta kings, when Siuiskrit had been adopted throughout for official 
purposes, the mixed language of pri:<reding ages had not quite died away. The form 
ruAdena for rsideva in 46 points to a pronunciation of the r-vowcl that seems to have 
been peculiar to the South of India, while the lingmiJ of dharnsvi In 73 curiously 
reminds one of the orthography of the literary Prakrits, The spelling NUgasinh,! in 94 
instead of I<^agmimha, is only too common in inscriptions of this and later times, 
E\ndcntly a distinct gnltural sound had already been developed between the nasal 

vosvel .and the k, as in the niod«Tn word Sin^h. 

The loss of the letters, to which ihrtse seals had been attached. Is the more 


deplorable, as from similar finds elsewhere we may surmise what an enormous mass of 
light these documents might have thrown on private and official life in India, 1500 
years ago. In their short inscriptions they give us nothing more than the names 
or titles of the persons w'ho corresponded with the royal lamily of Vai§ali in the 4th 
and 5th centuries. From these the pen of a novelist might easily draw a picture 
lull of life and action, Pul an archa:ologist, even If Melpomene has smiled upon 
his cradle, has to abstain from fiction and to record dry facts only. 

Among the titles of officials the most numerous is that of the KitnuD'asiiUy-adki- 
karana. The last word must have been used in the meaning of < chief' or ‘ superin¬ 
tendent ’ for in the seal No. 12 of the list the title batadhUnnina cannot be 
anything* else but a synonym of the well-known and often used title kilodhikrta or 
• chief of military forces-' In .iddilion lu his title, the '‘Chief of Princes’ Ministers" 
is styled Ynvarajd-padm or y,n'ara^a 4 haiUmtka-padipt. The last wijrd 1 have 
taken as synonymous w'hh paiUik, a mere honorific term, and translated it by " His 
Highness;'* The addition of the word Yuvatajit to the title of various classes of 
officials shows that its use was not restricted to the heir-apparent to the throne. Of 
other officials we meet a chief of military forces (12), a chief of the treasury of the 

war office { 1 lb a chief of the Police (t4 and is), it great chamberlain, VinayaSOra 1 ^ 

> I j ___ Sin *;iTml:ir tn that of crf 
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Styled and seems to have bee a another oHidaL Seal 21 looks as 

if it came from an officer tvhose functions were similar to those of A^ka's Dhanna- 
nialrnmatras ivimyti-sthiti-sUiaj^ak-^dhikaraf^ His jurisdiction was restricted to 
Tirabhukti. The “ chief of the government [adtmfhsna) of V’aiSali" in 25 may have 
been a sort of City Magistrate. According to Buddhist tradition, the city of V'aiSali 
was ruled over by a Magistrate, who was elected by the people. Seal 19, be^nnmg 
with Pt^iivuhtaka also may have belonged to some sort of official. 

Of geographical names we find besides the well'bnown word Tirabhukti (20 and 21) 
the simple Tfra, evidently the locality from which the term 7 Tfrff/>/iwi/r or ** the district 
of Tira** has been derived (see 32 and 23). The place cannot now' be identified, 
UdanakOpa in 24 seems to be the name of another unidentified locality, where a 
committee [parhaii\ resided, the exact functions of which tire not described. V'aifiali is 
found on seals 25 to 27, the last, however, being uncertain. The inscription on seal 
carries us further west to Benares. The letter, to w'lilch it was attached, must 
have been sent bv the custodians of the temple of AmratakeSvara, one of the eight 
principal ii/igaj: at Benares according to the hfatsva Purana,* From inquiries 

made both in Calcutta and Benares, 1 find that the temple no longer exists. I feel 
inclined to explain the following seal No. 31 in a similar way, Its inscription] 

translate a!» “ Narayana, the Lord of the illustrious V'isuupada," This looks as 
if the seal came from the authorities of a temple of Vistjupada, perhaps the famous 
shrine at Gaya. If I am right, the seal W'ould prove the existence of this temple 
in the 4lh century -A.D, 

The most numerous among the seal inscriptions is that referring to the ‘ corporation 
or guild {nigarrtu) of bankers (fi'cr/A///), traders {sarifkirnahai, and merchants 
No. 39. It is invarlablv combined with other seals giving the names of private 
individuals; only in one instance it is found together with the seal of the chief of 
Princes' Ministers. The list of private names is fairly conspicuous, Nos, 42 to iSO. 
A great many of them are distinguished as merchants {iniiia). One person, Hari 
by name, styles himself both hifika (76 and 77) and frathama-kidika (99). 
Two persons are called bankers {^resthin, 109 and j to), and one, Dodda by name was 
a sArUhavaha or trader. Generally two or even more of the seals of private individuals 
are found in combination with each other or with the seal of the guild of bankers, etc., 
of w'hich evidently most of them were members, !t Inoks as if during those days 
something like a modem chamber of commerce existed in Upper India at some big 
trading centre, perhaps at Pataliputra. L nfortunalely the number of inscriptions of the 
4th and 5th centuric-s in Northern India is not very large, and we cannot therefore 
expect to meet many of the names of the seals in other epigraphical records. it is, 
however, possible that Matrdasa of No. 92 is identical with the person of the same name 
mentioned in the mutilated Gadhwa Inscription of the time of Candragupta fl, dated 
in the Gupta year 88 {,AD. 39S-9; Fleet, p, 38), However this may be, there 
can be no doubt that most of the persons, to whom the seals belonged, carried on 
business transactions with the royal family of Vai.^aU. A veiy' peculiar name is that of 

• Sec M«l$y.i Pgrana, « 1 , P.ificaninia Tarlcaratriii, Caleulta, nafijf.3b5!ii Ptcas, 1S19 p m3 

AHhyaya [Si. athio. ami ^gtrKht, Cat. Qionieflaii. 4 ,}«, tea. Annlher irmple ol Amratakesvara now citing in 
RnmiM Mania at GanliaU ki No. in Lia c/ Ar€hMtloginU rtmat^ in tht /•rMfinw tf Aiaim 
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55p T 3111 right in explaining the words Dharmm<hraksitii-rahstf^ as a pro¬ 
per name* * If taken as a sort of benedictoiA' formula^ they do not convey any 
sense to me; for what does it mean that '* Dharma protects a protected person*'? 
The seal occurs in combination with that of the guild of bankers, traders, and 
merchants, which shows that the person who used it was a member of that guild. On 
a number of seals, however, we find clearly no names but mere benedictory formulas. 
These are given in Nos, 33 to 41. They occur combined with seals of private indivi¬ 
duals and those of the mercantile guild. Some of those inscriptions contain nothing but 
the simple word namak ‘adoration' or namas-tasmai ‘adoration to him. '* Others 
mean 'victorious is the Lord/ while Siva is mentioned as Pa^upatt in one seal (.^q) and 
as Ananta on two (32 and 37), combined with his divine conson, called Amba once, 
and NaiideSvari in the other inscription. few seals lastly (121 $qq.) contain nothing 
but a single letter, such as kn or la, or bear no inscriptions at all. 

Turning now' to the emblems on the seals, the first thing that strikes one is the 
total absence of any distinct symbol of Buddhism. The impression of a pair of 
human feet, which occurs very often {see, c. Plate XLl. 21), need not necessarily 
mean a Buddha^pada, but may just as well be taken as a yi^ttupada, or as the p^ttkas 
of some Jaina tTrlharfikara, now a very favourite object of worship in rhejaina sanc¬ 
tuaries of north-eastern India, What 1 explain as an ornamented figure of a wheel 
(see Plate XLl, 20) certainly looks quite different) from the usual Buddhist form of a 
dharmacakra, and, besides, the W'orship of the wheel never has been a monopoly 
of the Buddhists. The evidence of the emblems on the seals, so far as they have 
ary coimection with religious w'orship, together with the names occurring in the in¬ 
scriptions and the seals hearing benedictory' for mid as, rather lead me to conclude 
that most of the persons to whom the seals belonged, were followers of the Brah- 
minical creed or Jalnas, not Buddhists, The emblems do not exhibit a great variety of 
types. Two human feet [fadukas) and a flower pot are the commonest 

among them; likewise another symbol, for which I have chosen the word “orna¬ 
mented wheel," though I am by no means certain in regard to this name. 1 have not, 
however, been able to think of any other object more like it. Us general shape is 
jillustrated in Plate XLl, Nos. 19, ao, 22, 24, 39, 32, and Plate XLII, 40 and 50. A dis* 

' tlnct figure of a wheel seen from the front is illustrated in Plate XLII, 39. To the kataia 
and the wheel often a pair of conches {^afikhas) is added, a well-knowm auspicious 
jsymbol in India. A further uncertainty is connected w ith the central symbol of the seal 
sbow*n on Plate XL, 3, w’hich is similar to that of Pfi-ite XLII, 4S, Both remind one 
of the symbol figured in hont of KhSravela's Hathigumpha inscription,* which occurs 
also in connection with several other ancient inscriptions where it has generally been 
called * an ornamented irimla. * I have adopted this description, without, how'ever, 
pretending to have found the true name of the symbol. The symbol, which is added 
to the mercantile guild's seal, has been described by me as a money-chest. This is 
nothing but a guess, to which [ w as led by the observation that in shape it resemble.': 

^ Simitar ey p r v ss-ion* are tviind in iht Aponih^ of later ntficreptinns, Thus the miurriptfrin of the Vikrnma year 
16SS frrmi ihc Kathautiy.’i gate al Hohtatsgarh (Kidhran. f.ist Kih heginA with the word? A'aoMr loijMt 

* adoration to her’ 

* S*e .\ctes da slttifinc Congr^ IntematioTutl des OrieotAiUtc^ fll, 1, p. ijy. 
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the objects held by some of the attendants of LaksmT on the seals of the officials (see 
Plate XL, 11 and 13, and Plate XLII, 46), From their dwarfish, thick-bellied stature 
it seems as if these attendants represent Kubera, the god of riches, and their altitude 
on seal ) 1 certainly looks as if they hold a money bag in front, from which they throw 
down coins. The shape of those supposed money bags, closely resembles the 
object figured on the guild’s seal. The symbol for sun and moon occurs cither alone 
(Plate XL, 6) or in combination with other symbols (Plates XL, 3, and XL I, 15). Of 
animal figures we find ahull on Plates XLl, 16, and XL 11, 41 ; » boar, probably the boar 
incarnation of Visnu, on Plate XLl, 15 j and a lion on the seal of DhnjvasvaminT (Plate 
XL, O' The figure of a man holding down a bull by its horns in Plate XL!, *7, looks like 
an adoption of some classical design. The man seems to have a tail. Could he be 
a Satyr ? A flag-staff is the symbol on some seals, like Plate XLl, a6. The shape of 
tfSiit or altar is illustrated by the. pedestal upon which the bull in Plate XLl I, 41 

t j| * H ™ . J ^ 


stands, 
in CO mb) nation 


and 


A curious symbol is the Persian fire-altar represented alone on Plate XL, 9, a 
nation with a pair of human feet in Plate XL[. 27, It is evidently an adoption 
of the design occurring on the Kusapa coins. The figure of /inga with yt>nf on Plate 
XL, 2, is perhaps the oldest represeniatlon of the phallic emblem that lias as yet been 
found in India, The seals of oBicials generally have a figure 0/ Laksml with elephants 
pouring water over her (see Plate XL, 7, S, 10, 1 r, and 43). This well-known type, 
which occurs m the oldest sculptures in India, calls for no further remark. But 
It may be mentioned that it is found on the seal of a copper-plate of Dharmaditya. 
whom Dr. 1 loemlc supposes to be identical with Samudragupta ; this plate turned up 
^me Line ago m the Faridpur district of Eastern Bengal* As regards the atten¬ 
dants, 1 have already slated thal I believe them to be figures of Kuhera, throwing down 
coins or pouring ibem out of round pms (Plaie XL, 7 8). The comblnarion of 

Laksm and kubera however, is not known to me to occur anywhere eke in Indian 
art, and my theory should therefore only be regarded as hypothetical 

The rollo«ing de5,^ripi:ve list gives the results of a prolongid sludv of all the 

wirirbiti.! t" r.*'”"'' :„lXd: 

^V here I have left blanks, the letters were either entirelv gone or too faint to read and no 
more than one or two specimens haying been found, they could not be used to crmolc- 
muut each oiheA deleels, as !„ .he ease of other seals, u here tL 
more numerous, ft herever ,he facsimile plaie shou-s hut fain, trace, of u rilg oTt heraT 
while my ha gives all the letters uithoul a querv such a, io PI-.,.. ' "'"‘"S®"’'’* 

It should be rememhered ihal 1 had other V'eimens to hrip ml ^ Th^ ’ 

of the list ivill.I hope, enable those readL anangemeut 

a glance what the seals contain As the e v' • , tfctails, to see a 

clfy forms such a arZ^ut oUhetrT” 

inacriptlons of those with which it Is found comhZ*?!, k T* *'*'*'''’* 

number of spocimens on which each “llT.- ’ 

I have selected the Sanshrii words iolaSo ™ 

•nm^nman fe et, conch, tride nt, inj 

. s., w,™ !tg 7,: 


It has oevrr edited. 
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Seals of Dhruvasvilniini and Ghatotkacagupta. 

(i) 0 %'ik\ area, single border line, 3|'^ >£ Seated lion facing rigtit, bDrizorital line^ below 

{2I paLni mahMTRl 3 .-sTl-Covin^^^ 7 g{ift^I- 

(3) tnJL^ mahaJevE ati^D/h^u- 

(4) vasvdmirth 

" Tlie great queen, the illustrious Dir^pusvamim^ the wife of tlse Mabdtajadhirdja.the 
illu!itriDUS Cffrtdragupi^t the mother of the Malilrlja, the iLIustrious G&riruf^'^ 
guptd:* 

See Plate XL, I*—3 specimens, 2 broken and very mdblinct* This is D/truTfaderi of 
the inscriptions, the queen of Candragupta H (ahout jSo to 413 A-D,] For the 
change ifi the name Murntufailevi and AfitnfMdujvdmtifi^ Sec- Fleets J>- 13*- 
Oval area, single border line, i|* x 

SthGh a Mi nc dgapl asya - 
(5*1:if/) of the illustrious 

See Flate XLl, 14^—1 specimen* Perhaps identical w'itli the Mahdrdja Ghatolkaca^ 
the father of Candragupta I* ijcw A^D.) 

SeaU of officials, guilds* corporations, etc. 

(3) Circular area j single borderline, diam* Laksml standing in group'of treesMviLh 

elephants pouring water O’v'er her. Two dwarfish attendants holding object like money bags. 
Horizontal line, below i —^ 

Kum^rnmatyadhikarauasya. 

** of the Chief of Princes'' Ministers/** 

3 specimens. 

[4) Circular area, single border iincp diameter Lak^ml with e!cphantFj no attendants, 

Horizuutal iine, below 

[ I ) Yu vara j a^padfy a-ku m arfl^ 

(i) maty-adhikaraEm, 

*' His Highness the Yuvarija, the Chief of Princes'^ Minisleri."' 

See Plate XL, 10.—specimens- 

(q) 34tne inscription as In 4- Circular area* single border Sine* dUm. ai""* Lah^eml w ith 
elephants. Her left hand holds the stalk of a six-petal led flower. The two dwarfish attendants 
jiour out small objects from round pots. 

^ specimens* one combined with Sr£^t&i~sdrifAardAa*Jtufiia*jngiTm^n 

{ 6 } Circular arcap indented border line, diam, to (size of specimens varying). Lakhml 
w ith elephants standing on flowers^ kneeling male on each side with a knob ou Kb head- Money 
bag in fronl, from which he throws down small round objects (coins?). Two horbontal lines, 
below;— 

^ {j) Srt-Yuvaraja-bhattaraka-padTya* 

( 3 ] Kumara ma ty-adh i karan asyd, 

'* of Hjs Highness^ the illustrious YnvarSja Bhatlaraka, the Chief of 

Princes^ Ministers."^ 

Sec Plate XL, n.—12 specimens. 

( 7 ) Same inscription as in 6 , but broken and somewhat difFcrently arranged. Only ha!f of 
seal, a'' diam. Emblems similar to preceding seal. 

* Dr. ViDgcl saggrsis the meaning qI “ officfi^^for ; he also takes 

as a fdtp^rTifa compomui. in which ihc JIjiUl member Uk« the place eE the geniuve rase* and Lran-ilate^ 1 he 
minister of lUi Highness the Ymraraia (heir apparent J. [ Ed- ] 
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(S) Circalar area, single border line, diam. 2". Lak^inT wiLh elephants, no attendants. Two 
tiorizonta) lines, below: — 

(1) Sr [-para [mahhattarak aj-pldiya-kti-’ 

{2] mSritniSty-adliikarana, 

''His Higliness, lire illustrious ParamabhatUraka, the Chief of Princes’ Ministers." 

1 specimen, 

(9} Circular area, single border line, diam. 2 ^. Uksitti with elephants. Her left band 
holds a flower. Two attendants with money bags. Three horizontal lines. Inscription indis- 
tifict, but prob^ly idecitlLial with NOi 4. 

1 spefiiireu^ 

(ro) 27 specimens showing only indistinct traces of Uksmi with elephants and belonging to 
ibc types of Xos. 3 to but broken, [nscriptions illegiblp, 

(11) Circular area, diam. 2". Laksmi with elephants. Two money bags, no attendants. 

From mouth of bags tmurs forth a line of small dots (fndiatitict), HorfzonUl line, below 

(1) Yuvara]a*bhiitiraka-padiya* * - . * * 

(2) k-adhikuranaiivu. 

" of His Highness itic YovarSja (jtfrf) Bhaltaraka, the chief of . . 

1 specimen- 

(..) Gtcuhr ™ border I™, diam. a'. K.M. „iib ,v/ lo rigkt md .odMo to 

left. Two horrzOEtal hiu^s, below ;~ 

(t) Yuvaraja-hbatlaraka* 

(a) pidrya-hab^dhi- 

[3) korun as}-a. 

Bhaltaraka, the chief of Military fortes," 

part oi thcTeg^X"'”'™’ " ^ - 

Two'^i^rotrp^^giTjL^s lo^ r^r- no„„t„,o..b.d. 

one largp, below/- ^ Horizontal lines, one small and 

[Srl]-raiia-bh 5 ndagir-adhikaraTias\*a, 

'^p!\ °xrt* « 3 i« (?).>' 

Small and large horizon J lines, fallow holding staff in left hand, head broken. 

f [ Dal^dapfis-idbikaranatsya]. 

" {Seat) of the Chief of Polite.” 

. A.^4Uia ,V i. A.po of ^ ^ 

(J5) Same inscription occurs probahivon anAtl... i. 1 
standing figure, and eight-raj-ed star j n’' |j* *^ 000 agment, showing lower haif of 

t specimen. 


(rfi) Pointed oval, single border line it- ic r' C , r 

beJow:^ ’ jmbols of snu and moon* Two horiisotital 

(1) ^lahapratThara-tarava- 
^^’^tuayaisrasya. 

See Plal XL* P).' 

officials mcullooedin copper.^ ^ synonym of Tariig, a class of 
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(17] Oval area, it* X Htifnped! buU coiichant. Horizontal linej below:— 

(Seal) of the JndgE AgnigtififaJ* 

See Plate XL Ip 1 men. From separate find-plaee. 

(iS) O^-al area, li*' X Boar, iesftkAa on each ^idCp above sjTnbols of sun and moon- 

Below 

Bhat-flsvapali-F^^japiJ/XtiJ/# {?). 

" {Se&f} of the Lord, tht Aivapiifi Vittsap&isa ( 7 )." 

See Plate XLl, 15. 1 specimen* From separate find-place. Legend doubtrul. Note 

later fenn of fii in 

(19) Oval area, K Man with tall (?} holding down bull by its horns* Below;—^ 

Prayuktaka. 

See Plate XLI, 17* i specimeiit From separate find-place. The inscription is very 
faintp PrayuJtiaAa may be a title of oBicials like the simifar term VintjuktaJia 
occurring in copper-plates, 

(20) Circular area, Single borderline^ diam. 2^*. 

L^ksmT with elephantSi Her left hand holds stalk of eight-petal led flower* Two 
dwarfs pour out small objects repre^nted by dots from round pots. Small and 
large horizontal lines ^ below' 

/ Tlrahbukt\’-upari k- a dh ikaran aswa. 

*' (Jftf/) of Chief of l/farikas of Tirabhuktl (the district of Tira). 

See Plate XL^ S. J specimens. Ufarika means a class of officials^, whose exact func-* 
tinns are not know^n. 

(^t) Cirri]far areUr single border Iine^ dIam. . 3 ^^ LaksmT with elephants. Mf^r left hand 
holds flower* Two dwarfs, holding money bags in front. Horizontal line; below’ 

^ ^t) Tirabbuktan Vinaya-sthiti“Sthapa[k]-a- 
( 3 ) dhikaranafsj-^a]. 

of the chief of [?},.*.,. in Titabhukti/' 

See Plate XL, 13. t specimen. The term Finaya^itMii-rtk^pi^ka may denote a 
class of officials entrusted with the su{.>erintenden€e of the moral cipnduct of the 
people^ like Awka’s Dharnma-rnakitmafiis. 

[22) Circular area, dianLp sj*, Laksmi with elephants, Her left band holds stalk of seven-- 
pctalled flower* Two dwarfs^ half kneeling, throw ing down coins [? round dijts); top of head 
with knot. Horizontal line, below :— 

^ Tita-kumfiruma ty-5dh i karan a[sya], 

** of the Chief of Princes" Ministers at Tfra*” 

6 spccimensH 

(33) Same inscription, but indistinct. Attendants represented standingor in profiFe. They 
pour out small objects from a pot* and ou one specimen is a large flower between central 
figure of LaksmI and each of them. 

3 specimens- 

(34) Circular area, diam* Human figure seated in fndian fashion^ Raised left band 

holds branch of tree (?J ; right hand ov^ knee holds indistinct object, T\vo horizontal lines^ 
lielow:— 

UdanakQpe pari[sada}i]. 

of the Committee at UdanakOpa (?) " 

See Plate XL, 12- 3 Kpecimens^ two rery Ludistii.ct^ 

(25) Circular area* single border lmc^ diam- i"* Hemispherical object- pejhaps money- 
chest. Small and large horizontal lines, ends turned upwards; below:— 

[V] at^ly-adh» si h 5 n-^dhikarati a. 
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"The chief of the Govcroment of Vassali (City Ma^stratc?)" 

2 apecimen^, coi^bined with indistinct seal, perhaps PrakS^^andi; adhisthloa 
* government' in Rudradiman''i iascription, Ep. Iiid, VUI^ p, 46^ note 7. 

(26J Circular areaj single border linc^ diam* Female standing in flower group, two 

attendants. Two liorkontal liieSj below' :— 

(0 n'ai]!iilyam-aj&prakrti-[ku]- 
(2) tumbina[in*j. 

(Stfa/) of Lbe honieholders of * . * * , * at VaiMfl/' 

See Plate XL, 4, t specimen. Legend doubtful. 

{27] OvaJ area. Ip X 1Wheel with symbols for sim and rnoom Two hori^nta! Ime#, 
ends turned upwards ; below 


[Vai]iala-visay-a 

" . . , ^ * of the district of Vai^Il f?]*' 

See PEale XLIT, 49^ ^ specimen- Legend nsceedingly doubtful. 

[28) Circnlar area, atngk border line, diarn, i** Uemispherkal object, probably money-eliest* 
Three hWiiontal hues, below:— 

Sresthi-kullka nigama. 

"^The corporation of bankers (anif. merchants^* 

3 specimens, combined with broken and illegible seals. 


single border lines, diam. Hetnispherical object, perhaps money-chest, 
with Wdm top. Two hnrisjontal lines, ends turned upwards, below 
[ i ] Srest h ^sartthavaha-knli- 
(a) ka-nigama (tfr semeiimes nigama)^ 

The corporation of bankers, traders (an^j merchants/* 

See Plate XLI, ig, 23, ag, 33, and Plal^ XLIl, 39, 40, and 46, 274 specimens. 

Combined with 


j ii>4i«jii'paniya*iciiTnarai 


(4). 


-uuai I» dL <LK4i j jayaty- 




Jitam Bhagavatali (3), .Vama^h*] Pasnpateh [5}. Namas-tasmai (4% Ajapala tl6j. 

A^yanandi t 6 }, Bhavasena (5I. BhavaMaa and Nagasinha (1). Dharmiiict- 

ra (^b-raMita (4). Gho:?a (4). Ghoiidhyasj-a {5). Same and another broken 

rf ^ ' , ( 37 ). Gnmikaputtraaya and another illegible seal fj). Gogija 

=' ’ / Varlhasja (7). liinadasaBja (75). Kesava-dattasj-a and Go- or 

® {3). Matrdasa (jBj. Ditto and Satyasrita i). Mltrd^sa 

I!*!!! ^ 3 ). PrakSsanandi (3), Svamtkasya {4). Ja 

(18;. Broken and illegible seals (20). 


^eais or Temptes and soals with religious legends. 

(30) Pointed oval, single border line ^ ,1* r-:i j 
Horiiontalline, below ^ and on each side 

A mrltiike^vurar. 

^ of 

and symbol for sun* to left '"'ght sUff consisting cd seven dots, 

below ornamental v.Ud, florizontal line. 


(t) Srl-Vi^unpada-.svaml-Na- 

(aj T»ya[iiaJ. 

" if.^ L«d of the Illustrious 


Vt^gupada (?),” 
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See Plate XL, 3, t specimenK Perhaps a seal of the temple of Vi&pupada at Gaya^ 
see abore^ page 104, 

(32) Pointed oval, single border line^ i{’ x Ornamental wheel on veJL Two 
whh flowers. Horizontal line^ ends turned up^ below 

(1) Jayaty-Ananto Bhagavan 

(2) S-Xmbali* 

“ Victorious IS the Lord Anaata [Ky/t'ir] with Anibi {Durga)J* 

See Plate XLl, 32. 4 specimens combineii wilb 

jSrest hi-siirttha vlha-ku] ika-nigama. 

(33) Pointed ovalp single border line, X i^. Turban (cOda], Small and large hori¬ 
zontal line^ below 

[J]itam Bhagavata Vkrtorbus is the Lord." 

4 specimeiiSp combined with Kulika-Klgadattasya {3] Kuliha-VarmTriasv'a (i)^ broken 

seal (i)^ There are large borkontal over the letters ifhd and and 

the alphabet resembles that of the inscription of Candra[gupLa I, ?] on the Iron 
Pillar at Meherauli. ffha is written ^ or HT j and va ty . 

(34) Same inscription. Pointed ovalp ti"' X 5^. Ornamental wheel, two iantha^f horl* 
line. 

1 specimen, 

(35) Pointed oval, single borderline^ x i**. Ornamented trihlh^ twQ sankMs. Small 
and large horizontal line, below” i" 

Jilarh Ehagavatab ** Vlclorious k the Lord* * 

2 specimens. 

(36) Same Inscription in two lines. Rectangular area^ x Ornamental wheel. Hori¬ 
zontal linCj ends turned upwards. 

See Plate XLll, 50. 3 specimens, combined with Sre^thi-s^rtthav^lia-kulika-nigaina. 

(37) Circular area, dliam^ 2'^* Shield (?) on two Small and large horizunial 

linCp below ;— 

[0 Bhajgavato-aantasya Nainde- 

(2J [sva]rbvara“Svamina[b^J. 

** Victorious is the Lord .Ananta {Stpdj^ the cluKen husband of Nandesvari {Durga)** 

T specimen, Lctlcrs very faint and reading doubtfuL Nanda occurs as a name of 
Durga. 

{38) Pointed ovalp li* x Ornamenlal whccL Small and large horiz-ontal line, hebw 
NamaQi*] Adoration.^^ 

2 specimensr one combined with Kulika^^libhadrasya* 

(39) Ovalp single border Uncp x Inside :— 

Naina[lj*] Pa^upatc[h] Adoration to Pasupati f^Sva)/' 

5 specimens* combined with Srcsthi^rttba%^ha-kuliku-Digama [ 5 ) and with Kulika- 

Nagadattasya (i)i 

(4t>} Pointed aval, J" X 1 ** Ornamented wheel* Two horizontal liRi^p ends turned upwards* 
below 

Namas-tasmai Adoration to Him* 

See Plate XLlI, 40* 7 specimens combined with Sresthi-sSrtthavaba-kairka-nigama 

(4) ; Kulika-Harisya (2) ^ Kulik-Omabbatta (r), 

(41) Same inscription. Pointed crv^alp indented border Iine^ ri'xT*'* Front view of wheels 
two mnAkas* Two horizontal lineSp ends turned upwards. 

See Plate XLH, 39. 2 specimens, combined with Sres^hi^irtlhaviha-kutika-nigarLa 

and Mat^3sa (t) } KuJika-Nagadatta^a (i). 
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Seats of private individuals. 

(42) [Ai]katam!ta[aya]. 

Pomted oval, Ornamented trim la, two lines. 3 specimens. See 

Plate X LI 1,48, 

(«) Ajapila. 

Poinled ovd,* thick border UbCj 1x f*. Omarnenied wheel, two lines. See 
Plate XLl, 19. 17 specimens, combinjed with Sresthi^sSrtthavflha, etc., on 16, 

( 44 ) Af^ya bhatla (?) s/ 

Pointed oval, ChTianttoted/r/fw/tf, two lines. 1 specimeo combined with 

Prathama-kuUk^Ograsiohasya and Vadaiwa. 

(45) Aryyaaandl. ^ 

Pointed o\Til, rl^xj". Omamemed wheel, two iaAihts^ small and targe line. 
See Plate XU, 20. 27 specimens combined with:_ 

^re^tW-saruhavaha, etc. [6} j Kulika Gaiiridasas>'a (4); Kulifca-Goodasya (j) ; 
KLiika-Kranadaltasj-a (a); Kulika-Salibhadrasya (4) j Prathama-Kulika...... 

(rj I Sre^hi*Srldasasyi [3). 

(46) Arya-Rusideva R^i^eva), ^ 

Pointed oval, indented border, t ^ x T- Two two lines, ends tamed ap. 

T specimen, combined with Ku!lka-Haris\-a. 

(47) Pappacandra. 

Pointed ovali indented border, >* x J*. 
t specimen combined with Bhavasena. 

(48) Barggab, 

Ci,cu„r„ea,,i.gte,l„,d„|i„,di,„, j.. ^ 

lines. 1 specimen* 

(49) Ghavadi^ 

Pointed ovnJ, .r X (I'. Or„,„„,eJ .teel, ,„o Ito, j, 

-SO) Bhn”" K"Bl- 0 »ntop W ..d Kn,i.,-Sd,ibi»,. C.)- 

(.) ”v.l. eingle torde, )i„n, Shield, .„n|| end l„en Ike., end, 

turned up w.nrds. See Plate XLI at 6 . 

“ ‘"^”'k“jhS^M8'<*>' B.p,„n„dra (.): 


(y) Bns}iitiapilita5>a- ^ 

tn™S u'p'^d’.; stXrxuT^’ 

''**■• '"*■"' »w -i.h 

W PoiniwJ nvat, single herder liiw, i j- * I - Two * 

6 sp^dmeint, combined with KnJika.Jlarisva {,) . '^■ 

Uliha*HarIb £i), ^ ' •^'^•^^'Salibhadrasy.i (i); Pralhama- 

tS^) {t) Brahmarakst. 

[a) Tmwa. 




speeluiea. 
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Pointed oval, indented border. 14* x JOrnatnented wheel, two i&kkhas^ one line. 

E Specimen combined with.,,,„candtn}|. 

(54) C^Jn-aciasa. 

Poinlcd maJ, 1x f*. Six-fayed star^ two lines, 2 specimens. 

(55) Dharmmo-rali^ti-raLi^ita {proper name?). 

{a) Pointed ovalj single border line, Ornamented wlicei, six-petalletl flower 

on each side, aod small ornameDted wheel in each corner* FnscripLiDii in one 
line. See Plate XLl, 22^ 

(i) Pointed ova!, f'. Ornamented w heel w itli tw o small and large line. 

Inscription in two iioes, 

6 spedmens, combined with Sresthi-aartthavalia^ etc, 

{^ 6 ] Gho^su 'V 

PuimedovaJ, single border line, Tweke^rayed stafp two lines, ends turned 

npw’ards. See Plate XL!^ :^3. 

5 specimens, combined with Sresthi-sarttbavalia, etc. (4), 

(57) Ghosadbyasv'a, 

(rf) Pointed oval, single border IsnCi i x Ornanieotcd nrheej, small and large line. 
[b) Slightly different as regards wheel and horizontal lines. over left hand 

part of ghii as tistial, over central part. See Plate XLI, 24. 

10 spectmeos, combiaed with Sresthi-sarttbaviha, etc. (6) ; Knlika-UtoaplJila {2), 

(58) Go—(or So—). Broken seal^ head of cow” with iwiy ^ddukas between horns^ tw^o lines 

with encU turned upwards. 

a specimefts combined wdth Sresthi-sarttbavaha, etc., and Ke^yadatta,^aH 
^Sg) (i) Gomika [putrasya Sresthi] —(2) Knlota^a " of the banker [Sefb) Kiilo|a. 

the s<]pn of Oomika,'^ {See 88, Kulotas}'a«] ^ 

Poimed oval, Indented border, 2''x Ornamciited wheel, two yankbas^ imall and 
large line with turned ends. 

2 specimens combined with Sre-stbi-sirtthavahaj etc. 

(60) GomisvaniL 

Pointed oval, Two pifdakas^ two lines. See Plate XLl, 25, Right-hand 

line of 0 expressed by curve attached to boEtoui of letter. 

42 specimens^ combined with Srestiu-sarttfiavaha, etc. (3^)^ KuJika-varggas):^ fijj 
KiiJika-Ograsena (ij ; Pratbania-kulik-Ograsihhasja (j/* 

(61J Gomaodaka. 

Pointed oval, indented Ixirdcr^ i^xr* Flag-staff in two lines with Itiroed ends, 

See Plate XLl, 26, 

4 sp«!imensK combined with Kulik-Qmabliat^ (i). 

[62) Gonda {£/, Kullka-Goodasya, No. 75). 

Pointed oval, indented border^ ti"" x i*- Two two lines with turned ends. 

2 spe^imens^ combined with SrcsLhi'sartthavilba, etc, (ij and kulolasya (t). 

{63) [Gujravasya.* 

Pointed oval, single border line, Fire^Uar and two fadukus, two lines. 

See Plate .XLl, 27. 

4 spccinieiis, combined with Kutika-Krsnadattasi^ 

(64) [JHaJridi.Ka. f?J 

Rectangular area, r X 4* Ornamented wheel, small and large line* 1 specimen. 

(65) Harigupta- 

Pointed oval, indented liorder^ Ornamented w^hed, two lines with turned 

entls* Sec Plate XLI^ 2g. 

7 speeimensp combined with Sre^thi-slrttbavaha. etc*p and Varahas™. 


* For this mims see /ni. Ani., XtV, p. 141^* 


Q 
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(66) li^natlasaiiya. 

(tf) Pgimtfd oval, single border line, ll'xf*. Twosmall uid large lia*. 
See Plate XL], 30, 

(i) Similar type, indented border, 1'*’ x }", f&tiukas very clumsy. 

(r) Long’ oval, ij'xj*, inscription in line with longer side, small padukss io 
lell-baiid corner;, See Plate XLI, 31, 

I JO specimens. Combijicd with SresUii^rttliavaha, etc. (75) ; Kulika-Dhanasya (3); 
Kolika-Harisya (3); Kulita-Silibhadraiiya ( 6 ); Kdika-Snkhita (l) I Kulik- 
Omabhatta (9); Prathama-Kulika-Harib (13); Broken and illegible seal (l). 

(67) Jayadeva. 

Oval area, |* x i', 'I-wq pMuhas, two lines with turned ends. 

I specimen combined with KnUka-^ilibhadiuBya. 

{6S) Ke^vadatt^a. 

(ff) pointed oval, i'X}'. Drnaniented wheel, two iahkhas, small and large line. 
Irtscripdon in two lines. 

(i) Similar type but larger (i}" X f*!, and inscription in one line of writn^. 

3 spccinwiia comhined with Sre^thbiirtthaviha, etc., and Go-(or { 2 ]; Kuiika- 
Nagadattasya (i), 

(69) Ke^tasj'a. 

Pointed oval, npper part broken, diam. 1*. 1 Bpecimen combined with Mltyvarmanah 

and two broken seals with tree as emblem. 

(70) Knlika-... (proper name indistinct). 

Circular area, diam. T. Kaiaia, two lines with turned ends, two tantAas. 
i specimen combined with Brabmaraksita^'a, 
tyij (i) Knlika-Bhaga(latta-{a) si-a. • 

»>» 

3 spec! mens combined with ia. 

(72) Kulika-Dbanasya. 

Cir^ two linn with ,„„,j „„ 

Circular area, sii^le border line, diam. i\ 
ia^ihas, two lines. 

9 specimciis, combined with Bh^vastna fSi. 

{74) KtiJita*CmijidSi 5 asya. 

(d) Circular area, indented border, diam li'' 

one line- fw™’ ■ ''wfl^owitii Jive Hot 

” '•'scnption two indented lines, points inward 
(J) Circular area, single border line, diam ’ u 

tH'ith turned up end*. See Plate XLI 38 Rilr tt a ** 

curve attached to bottom of krlter, * *<igbt-haod mktra of ait in shape of 

7 specimens, combined with ArrTOnandi (a\ • u* - u , , 

(75) Knlika-tioni)asya [</, Gonda. ab^ix-e Xo fij! ' (a) ; illegible seal (,). 

Circular area, single border line, diam. U" ■ 

laMkAaJ, two lines with tornisd op eod!^ S'X small leaves, two 

»r. mn.»t].j .(^ J -M-I, 33, Righ,.h„d .St™ 

w K:r.zr “ ® ' 

“■*«»<««*./, two ir„„ .-iu, 


JCtthta with three flower stalks, two 


Atf/tfja with live flowers, two iakUaj, 
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II specimens^ cnmbined with Btavascna (cj : N*2ga*^in1iah (lol, 

C77) Kalika-Harlsya, (See Na. 93,) 

Ctrciilar area^ diam. 11". Kaiaid with two iakkhas, two Hoes with tarred ends. 
See Plate XL It, 36. » 

13 sfjccimen.'s combined with Aiya-Ra,ideva {r) \ Brahmapaiitasya (i); fiinadasasya 
(aj; Prakasaoandi (5); Pfak 3 sanandiiJa[h*] (*) [ Xamas-tasrnai (i). 

(78) Kolika-Kr^nadattasya. 

(tf) Circolar area, lined border, diam. i*. Kalaia, two imikhas, two lines with turned 
ends. 

(i) Circular area, single border line, diam. J". Small kalaia with two branches, two 
saukkus, shout and long line. See Plate XLt, 27. 

fc) Very similar to (i), lint indented border, diam. I"', 

S specinieiB, combined with Aiyyanaadi (a); tlmravasya (4); Matrdasa (i)t 
SatyAsrita (ij. 

(79} Kulika-Nigadattasya. 

(a) Painted ova], by J*. Kalaia with flower and two branches, small and large 
line. 

(#) Circular area, diam. Kaiasa with two branches, two lines with turned ends. 

(c) Circular area, diaim I*. Kalaia^ two saakhas^ two lines wkh tamed ends. 

(a^J Circular area, diam. ICaiasB with (lower and two branches, two small objects 
like dowers, small and large line. 

5 specinicm, combined whh Jitatti Bhagavati (i); NaiBa[h*J Pa4upale[li:J (l) ^ 
Xamas-lasnuu (i) ; Keiiavadattasya (t) ; broken seal (i), 

(80) Kulika-Nauda^a, 

Circular area, diam, 1^. Kalasii, two iaakkas^ small and large line. 

7 spedmens, all on oue lump of more or less damaged. 
i8l) Kulika-Satibhadras}'^. 

(fl) Circniar area, lined border, diam. Kataia^ two saakhas, small and large line. 
See Plate XLll, 43. 

{A] Circular area, double lined border, diam. i“. fialaia w'ith three flowera, two 
iaakhaS:^ two lines with turned ends. 

(cj Circniar area, single border line, diam, 1*, fCaiaka wdth flower and two branches, 
two xaBihas^ two lines with turned ends- See Plate XL) 1 ,34. 

[d) Circular area, lined border, diam. f*. Kalaia, two iaakkas^ small and large line. 

Inscription in tw'o lines. See Plate XLI, 20. 

(c) Circular area, lined border, diam. i*. Kela$a with two branches, no iankhas, two 
tines. 

In («), (i) and (e) Sa is written cnralve, with the d-maird expressed by a curse at 
bottom. 

39 specimens, combined with Nama (i) | Aryyanandi (4); Bhavadisa (i) : Bhavasejia, 
(K); Bhavasena and .Vagasinha (3) ; Brahmapalhasya (i) ; lsatiadasa.sya ( 6 j; 
Jayadeva (i) \ Nigasihha (aj ; Prakaiaoaudioah (aj ; PrakAianandisya (i). 

(Sa) KuUka-Sukhitah. 

[a) Circular area, diam. /(sfasa with two branches, two lines with turned ends. 

(ij Circular area, indented border, diam. t j". Same emblem as (o). See Plate 
XLll, 33. 

8 specimens, combined with Esanadlsa^a (tj j MatnlAsa (yj. 

(83) Kulika-Uinap[Alila] 

Circular area, diatn. t *. Kalata with two branches, two ia 4 Hai\ smalt and large 
line. 
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3 specimens, combined with Ghojidhyasya (2); broken sieaL (i>, 

(S4) Kulika Varggasi'a, 

Cirnilw area, dianu t*. Kalala with two brandies, two lines with turned up ends, 

6 specimens, combined with Aryyanajidi (3); Gomisvimi (t}: la 

(85) [Kujlika-Varmmatsj^a]. ^ 

Pointed oval, 1T by i\ AV/a/e with two branches and three flowers, small and laree 
line. " 

1 specimen, comUined with Jitaiii Bhagavatl. 

(86) KuIik'Ograsena ("the Ugrasena"J. 

Cin:„lar .r«. Ii„.d bordw, di,™ j-. Kalai. M .m»|| 

I speciuicD, combined with GotnisySmi. ^ 

(87) Kulik-OmdbhatU (" the AVf/i'la Omahhatta 

“ ’•'» 

(c) Similar eirihlenis^ dingier bardei: lh}t, diam 

(<) Circular aita, single border Jim, ^ ^ 

end!i turned I]pijvards, * ^ lines with 

W Clrc.l„ di»n,. Smrf iaU, ».i,i „ 

21 specimens, combined with Xatnas-iasmai 11 

I 2 h alone fa). ^agaainha ''31 ; broken seal 

(88) KuloU-sya (?>. Sec No. 59. 

Pointed oval, indented border, ip by J-, Jwo f> 4 Juias, two lines 

( 8 g) Laksmaoa (?), 

Pointed oval, 1' by Indistinct object. liLe fire-abar 
I specimen, combined with Srezthi^aritliaviha etc 
(go) Lavariasya [?J. ’ 

Poitilcd oval, li" by 1*. Two k * 

I specimeii, alone. two lines. 

(gi) Lo.. 1 broken b 

Pointed oval, lined border, I i* bv r . , , 

Itae.. - » »» i ■ „i,„i „„ 

1 sjjecitnep^ alone. 

(9^) Matrdasa. 

(a) Pointed oval, dotted border, ij* ^ , 

35 aid 39 over vedi. Sec Plate XLll, 

(d) Pointed ovilj lined border, i" by 4" * - j l 

rti end. l„r„e,J 

50 specimens. Combined with j ^ 

.SresthiaSrtthavaha, etc. (3^]. ^ j . ^J'=^^''‘'»afttliayaha, etc ft,; 

(1); Knlin, Snkhital, (,j, ,| 1 ,„ ' U) i K«likn.Kn,nndMla.v. 

^93) MatrvaTmanab {? very iincerlainb 

Pointed oval, 1' by I*, P'alnr tm.. t 
t specimen, combined with 

194) Nftgasinha. ' broktn seals having trees a.s einhtcra. 

[a] Poioted oval, dots, indexed line belwe«, .. 

r- S"Pt..e.XLI,,7.“dxlT;,3S.'^'’'“" '° 
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{ij PgltiLcd oval, double lined border, outer line indemed, li'^x Two p 3 duJtas^ iwa 
lines with ends turned upwards. See Plates XLl ai, and XLll, 3^ 37^ and 45. 
27 specimens. Combined wdth Snesthi-samhavaba, etc- (3); same and Bhavasena 
(1}; Hhavasena and K ui ika- I ib h ad rasya ( 2 ); KuUka- Caur idAsasya ( 2 ); 
Kulika-Harib (to); KuSilca*Sillbhadrasya {l] \ Kulik-OnaabbatU {2); 
S^rtthavjlha-Dotlda (4); SresthUSaslhidatta (ij. 

(95} (l) Narayai;iadattal> [ 2 ] visa 

Pointed oval, il^ X it'"* Humped bull standingoq See Plate XLII, 41- 

5 speeitnetis, alone. 1 have failed to tinder stand the last word of inscription. 

(96] Praki^nandi. 

Pointed ovaL X i'. Rays within double lined border^ in script bn folio ws longer 
side. See Plate XLIl^ 36 and 42, 

15 specimens, combined with Vaii^Jynadhi^thSn-adbikarana {2); Sresthi-sSrtthaviha, 
etc. [3); KuUka-Harigyn {5J; PraLhama-Kulika-Harih I2); SresUii^Sri* 
dasasya (f) ^ broken seals (2). 

197) Prnkasaiiandina[h ], 

Similar to 9&, bat with larger border, 1 1' x I"". See Plate XLII, 43^ 

9 specimensp combined with Kulika^Harisya (2); Kulika*Sal]bhadras)'a (zj; Pratha* 
nia-Kulika-llarih {5}. 

(gS) PrakJl^nandis)^a. 

Similar to fj6 and 97, raised margin, 1 ^- 

I specimen combined with Kulika-Saiibbadrasya. 

199) [1) Prathama-blulika. (j) If aril). (See 76 and 77.) 

Circular area, indented bordcfp diameter small rays (straight linca) near 

lop and bottom, two horizontal lines, with ends turned upw'ards. 

23 specimens- Combined w^itb Brahmapalitasya (t)^ Isanadasasya (13); Praka?a* 
oandi (z) ; Praka^nandiiiah {3) ; broken seal (j); alone (1)* 

([oo] Prathama-Kolik-Ograsinhasya of principal inlika Llgraslhha 

(■u] Circular area, double lined border, diameter 1with two branches, small 
and large horizontal line. See Plate XLIj 33. 

(#) Circular area^ diameter t''. A'/f/arit with two branches^ two iankhffS, tivo lines. 
Inscription arranged in two lines of writing. 

4 specimens, combined with Aryyahhaita and Vadasya (i) and with GomJsvamt {3). 
(rot) Ravldasap 

Pointed oval, indented border, x Persian Hre^altar. See Plate XL, 9. 

I spefrimoir alone. From differefiL hnd^pot 
(f02) Ravidattasvami (very uncertain)- 

Pointed oval, lined border, Ornamented wheel, small and targe lines^ 

I specimen, alone, 

(103) Rtidracandra. 

Poinled oval. Jined border^ X Humped bull lying on vedi\ 

3 specimens on one piece of clay. 

(104) Sa{?i ka I?) -- (not legihle). 

Oval ri" X I"". K&hsa w ith two branches^ thick borizontal line. 

I specimen, combined with„.....Kunda^ 

(103] Sir tthavaba* D o4da. 

Circular area, lined border, diam. r^. Ka/asa on tuo fan^ias with arrows or 
raysj two horizontal lines. See Plate XLH^ 45, 

5 spccimensi combined with Bhavasena (3] ; NAgasJriha (4) j broken seal |i )» 

{106) Salyasrj[ta] [?) 
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Pointed oval, if x Ornamented whtd. two lin^ with ends iiirded upwards* 

2 spec!mens, combined with Kuiilca-Krjnadaltagya (i), and with Sro^ihi«sirtthaviha 

.etc., and M^trda^a (r), 

(107I [S]aiivarniiani[i*]trai5j^a ( ? ver^' uticertaiii) * 

Pointed oval with two branches, two short and long 

line, ends Ltirned npwards, 
t specimen, atone* 

(edS) Sivalasya (?) 

Pointed oval, 1' x Ornamented triMtu, two lines, 
f specimen, alone. 

{109] Sresthi-SasUbji datta]. 

Circular area, lined bordef, diameter ri"^. Kaiass with slx-petalled flower, two lines, 
ends turned upwards* 

[ Bpechnen. combined with Magasihha. 

(no) Srei|:^i'Srldasasva. 

Circular area, indented border, diameter i*. Kaiata with two branches, short and 
long line. See Plate XLU, 43, 

3 specimens, combined with Aiyyanandi (a] ; Prakisanandi (1). 

(ih) Sr]«devasvi[miiiab] (? uncertainj, 

Pointed oval, lined border,I}''. Shield (?) on ved{, two horiiontal lines. 
i specimen, alunen 
(t i2) Svamitcas]^^a (? uncerlaiii), 

(tf) Pointed oval, lined border, 1 4 ' x'. Ornamented wheel, two suAthas, single line. 

Pointed oval, indented border. r xT. Two(clumsy), two lines with 
ends turned upwards. 

5 specimens, combiued willi Srefthi^sirtthavaha, etc, (4) ■ alone 
(1(3) Vadasja(?). ^ 

Pointed oyal, i^x }*- Two two Ibes with ends turned upwards 

I specimen combined with %yabliaita and PrathamaknliV-OKasihbasva 
(114) Varuhadattub. ^ 

Pointed (H-al, ( 4 * xj". OmameDted wheel, single line. 

■ specimen, combined with illegible seiL 
(i 15) Varabasva, 

i. .6) v^piir""wt.. 

Oblo<s,rea.bliiM,Jge 5 ,n<ifml>l,ro, ij'xj. SmPImsXU iS 
I spccnncii, alone. ’ 

(ilj} Vasudatta, 

A***". «itk eiul, lurn«i «p„„d,. I„. 

(tiilj Vasiidevasya. (?), 

O val wea, r X Bull couebant. 

I ffpcciiDcn, aIouc* 

(t X9) Vis^uvanniiia {? very indistmcl). 

P«u.l 4 do«l,,l'y}.. Tw, .|,.rt ,„d l,„g li„.. 
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Seals with single tetters, no Inscriptions, broken or illegible seals. 

(lat) Smoothed surface, §i'x ti", no border. Letter ka impressed. See Plate XLII, ji, 

1 specimen. 

[132) Letter ia in eval centre, snirounded by rajs, 

{a) »X S"', indeatcd border line 

iP X i*', plain border line. See Plate XLTL 46- 
23 speciuien^^ combuicd with Srestlii-s 5 rtthar£ha» etc. (t 3 ) t Kulika^Bhagadat- 
tasya [3) i Kulika-Varggasya [2). 

(123] Rongh surface with letters na axid/^J stamped on it^ X I*', 1 specin^en. 

(124} Similar piece of clay* three letters, not deciphered^ seemingly tneaninglesa. See Plate 
XLU, 51. 1 specimen. 

{125) Oval area^ Animal figure en wheel to right- Smalf horiiiontal linej 

below indistinct tracer of letters. See Plate XLit, 44. i specimen- From different find-place. 

(136) Oval area, if^X Pcrpendjcttlar line with two squm^es above and five loops on left 
side, ending into irregular cirrve* No imKrription. See Plate XLIlj 53. t specimen. From 
different find^place. 

{127} Oval area, Spadc*like objeet| reversed triangle In centrer top ends into 

dotted lines; small flag attached to lower right side of handle of spade and circle on left side- No 
inscription. See Plate XL IT, 54* ^ specimen^ from different find-place. 

(12$} .kmida. 

Pointed oval, x Ornamented wheel, two sankAns^ short and long line- 
I spedmen, combined with sa [?} ka 
{129} inma[h]. 

Pointed oval, 1 x f". Eight-rayed star over Persian fire^altar. 

I apedmen* combined with Kniika-Nagadatlasya- 

(130) .-I. lakapata [?] 

Circnlar area, diam. A'rf/tfra with two branches, two lines with ends turned 
upwards. 

4 specimens. 

(131) . . ebanda dhruna markkatanT.. ...(?) 

Oval area^ Female standing'^hetween trees. Margins gone. See Plate 

XLII, 56 

t specimen, combined with nest seal* 


( 132 ) ■ ij ^ ^ m m m m w m. m-m syA. 

Oval area, lined border, Flag-staff, tw'o lines with turned up cods, 

] specimen, combined with No. 131. 

(t 33 ) ... candra. 

Pointed oval, lined border, i'x f Ornamented wheeh short and long line, 

1 specimen,^ combined w'ith Butta 

(134) Oblong ai^ damaged^ about sKxii'* Two padsti^if over crescent resting 00 
round object. Faint traces of two lines of writing, i specimen- 

(*35) Pointed ovaJ, Ornamented triiu/a^ traces of (aj^AAas and crescent. 

Faint traces of inscriplioiit 1 spcciiuco, 

(136) Circular area, diam- J*". Bull cguchant^ faint Iraces of inscription, 1 specimen. 

(137) 3 seals with tree as emblem combined wilh Ke^vasya and mairvarmmanah. 

(138) 3 seals on one piece of clay 

(d] Circular^ tree with railing and two Kaissa^l 

(i) & {c) OvaJ hull couchantn and bull facing whetfL Only one or two letters left of 
inscription on each seat 
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(•39) 4 seal imptesslon^on one piece clay: — 

{a) rectangular, i' Ki", bull cit/aff; 

( 4 J pointed oval, ij" « f* ball m j 

(c) ditto ornamented wheel; 

{d) traces of circular seal. 

(140) 66 pieces of clay have been excluded from the list as absolutely useless. On these 
are still found traces of the following emblems;— 

Bull (a): Kalsia (15) j fiaduia {aj; ornamented wheel (9) j front view of wheel (i) • 
e»da (turbanj (1); tree (1), 




SAiMvtng corrfsfi,„diH£ nbmierj in List to numS^rs of Platts, 

Plate XLi, 39 ; ag ; 65 j I, j 

J] 3 * • 6b ; 8y 

H 3< : 65 

H 32 : 29; 3a 

II 33' 75 

PJateXLlI,34: 8|. 9,, 

35: 8a; ga 
'' 36: 77 r 96 

37: 76: 94 

. » 38: 94 

39 !» 9 : 4 ®i 9 a 

M 40: 39 J 4* 

. '» 4 t: 95 

II • 4 »: r| 5 f tio 

It 43 1 81 : 97 

II 44 : 125 

» 45:' 94; 105 

II 46: 2g I 12a 

ft 47 s 117 


Plate XL, 1: 1 

» a; 30 

« 3:31 

„ 4: a& 

II 5 i 

,, 6: 16 

I. 7 ;* «3 

„ 8 c 30 

9: lOI 

IT 

II 4 * : 6 

» t2: 24 

II 13:21 

Plate XU, 14 : * 

II 15: 18 


P’ 


t6: 17 
t?; rg 
18; 116 
19 : 2g; 43 
»<»: 45 ; 8» 
air 5t»; 87; 94 

22 J ay ; 55 

23: 29; 56 
24: 57 
as ; 60; loo 
26; 6t 
27: 63; 78 

281 74 ; 94, 


48: 42 

49: 27 

50 i 36 

5tr t34 
52: 121 
53 ’• 126 
54! 127 
55: 5f 
56: (31 


, PosrCRlPTUM. 

It ts curious to find the firnirp nf r «ii - ■ ■ 

No. 3 of the preceding list on a seal Niched tnscriptFoo 

Bam,™ Bt-npl, wKch has rec«,tl» ha,„ J * “PF'-Pl^e from Tippera in 

■s now in ihe hands of Baba Ga^a Mohan La^tlt' f>«l 

^ “ Pifpdring an edilion of it. 




EXOA VAT IONS AT B A 5 AR H. 1 3 [ 

The seal measures about 4 inches in diameter. The attendants are seated cross- 
legged and pour out some liquid from round pots. The reverse bears the figure of a 
lotus. The plate attacbed to it is written in characters of the pth or loth century 
A.D.. approximately, white the legend of the seal {Kumarammysdhikirrnfiflsyit) is in 
the alphabet nf the early Gupta kings. The plate appears to contain a grant made 
by a person who JiclU the office of Kuntarilmatyadhikarana. It begins w'iih :_ 

(0 .. tUirvmfyn ■ adh i kn rniia k-m Sarvva ngu-vtSit yc vt-a f&ril) 

-tliiytt~purassiirftn~'Pttri/ijrti^ttiht itai=ea 

... [To].W'yrt/fr/T n-i'Udkiktira /i Hit . vynvttMrt^JtJ tm/xida n=^ 

Ta fbfij tifi/iynfy'-its/tf vo ridtiifm. 



t-ii;- !!?■ 

To the left hand aide of the figure of Lak.smI Is the impression of another small seal, 
about iJ inch in diameter, with the figure of a boar and the legend i.^rl Lokajtmasya, 
in characters of the same lypii a.s the copper-plait- inscription. Ii k evident that we 
haw in this pUiie, as in the spurious Gaya plate of Samudra Gupta (Fleet, p. 254I, an 
Oldcrr seal attached to a plate of later dale. If the Inscription of the plate is not a 
mere forgery, hlch [ am unable to decide at present, we should find an officer of the 
rank of Kumarimatyadhikarana continuing to enjoy a certain amount of territorial 
independence in a rt-mote district of the Ea.st several centuries after the period of the 
early Gupta kings. The fact, however, that he uses the same seal as other officers 


R 
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of the same rank dunng the Gupta rule tends to show that rn the varfous districts of 
their Empire different officers of the rank of Kumaramatyadhikaratia were employed, 
a fact which is in accordance w'lth the mscripiion No. 22 in the preredingUst, which, 
I think, must be interpreted as " the Chief of Princes’ Ministers in Tlra ", not, as I 
proposed above, " the Chief of the Ministers of the Princes of Tha." 


T, Bloch. 


CAVES AND INSCRIPTIONS IN 
RAMGARH HILL. 


t- 

T he Ratn^drh Hill is sitiiattid in the Lakhanpmr zamindari of tlie Sirgtija State, too 
miles distant from the nearest railway station, Kharsia, on the Bengal-Nagpur line- 
The bill is well known locally and visited ajmuaJly bv a great number of pilgrims, who 
worship near the broken temple on the highest peak of the hill, which is something 
over 2 ,ooo feel high.’ The caves lie in the western slope of the northern part of the hill, 
which forms a long range stretching from north to south, the highest point being at the 
southern end. They are reached through a natural tunnel, tSo feet long and so high 
that an elephant can easily pass through it. Hence its name HaihipoL At the western 
end of this tunnel the slope of the hill forms itself into a crescent, overlooking a 
thirkly'woodcd valley closed to the west by a parallel range of the same hill. Both 
caves are open to the west. The northern one is called Sltabenga and the southern one 
Joglmara cave. 

The two inscriptions inside these caves have recently been discussed by 
RI. I’Abbe Boyer, whose readings and translations, unfortunately, are based upon the 
imperfect facsimiles published by General Cunningham In the first volume of the 
C. 1. I,* My cwn readings are based upon a study of the inscriptions on the spot, the 
two photographs, of which facsimiles are given on Plate XLlll (it) and (A> and two 
paper impressions, w’hich I took aw-ay with me from RAmgarh, 

The characters of both inscriptions are almost alike and hardly differ from the 
ancient Braliml employed in the Aloka inscripltoits. Kii is expressed by the wedge- 
shaped form in both inscriptions, and which only occurs in the Jogimara inscription, 
has the central line sloping down from the middle of the left-hand stroke of the letter, 
not from the top* There are no long vowels a, #" or « in the JogirnSra inscription, 
while in the Suabenga inscription J and occur. Both inscriptions employ a vertical 
line as a mark of interpunctuation to divide such parts of the sentence as form more or 
less connected groups. Similar divisions are noted in the AS oka inscriptions by 
leaving a blank space between the end and the beginning of two such groups. The 

• Fof A descriptkm of iiU the mtliqullira of the hiU *» Btth, fnii. H. *43 afirt fungt*Lif* i» paae 
3155 BL-gbr, .4. Jf* J?., Xtll. [Hsc 31 i flfMl tny hist annual report fitf the year ending with A^r|^.iQat, fWtifr 

pqj^c 13- ^ 

» JauTKol jlWnfiV***-S^riMamc tit. N<i. 3, Mai-Jum 190+ page +7S. A furthEr translalian #a» giiren by 
Mura Prasad Shartri in .1. S. 5*, 191!*, page 90, 
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practice of the Ritnij;arh inticriptions, which revives only many centuries later In mscrtp- 
lions antl manuscripts, t uriously reminds one of the single sloping vredgt? that is used as 

a divider of words in the Achiemeniati cuneiform inscriptions in the aticieiu Persian 
language, 

Sitabenga Inscription [Plate XLIH(n)] 

Two hires 3 (eet S inches long each. Average size of letters ai Inches. The 
inEPriptim, is wTitten just bcdow the roof of the cave on the northern side of the 
entrance. The eml of both lines has been smeared over with cement, which I found it 
impossible to scratch off with ordiWy knives. Hence the last letters in both lines have 

become indistinct and a few more may have been lost altogether. The folbwimr is mv 
transcript: - ^ ^ * 

0. i) adipayamli hadayam I Sabhava-garu kavavo e rata yam 

(L 2) dulc vasaititiyai hfisavanlibhute I kiidasphatarii evaiii alanig. jt,*] 

Notes. 

Th^ i. a in th,= mnk W»n r nnd ™ nf linn ,, , ,, 

i„ ami ,in inline n nhich tannot mean signs of interpnncluailon tL seionil vert I e .1 
line in line 2. tin,ugh rather long, evidently means a mark of inletjunctuaiion 

The itnh letter ,n the hrs, line, tvarl as [,«»] by M. Hover, is distinctlv iM I 
am liktn^nse positive m regard to the reading rn of the nth letter insr f 

Cunmngham-s Jacsimile. There is no sign of an /« th * T 

neither is there any breakage in the rock which miirht le id i r ," letter, 

hyM.Boyer. Theard k-L front Ule lastt [77^ 

letters of the end may have been /,f. 1 do not thri.t a * 71ic first of die last 

letlers are mbsitig at the end, as the surface of the rock soL" ^ ^ 

niay be seen on the phouigrapli, ‘l‘o tries rough. This 

The photograph published with this article would nmK=M . l j 
7 th letter of the arid line as A(. It is unfortunate that what is' decipher the 

the rock looks on it like theup^.stroke of the l hollow In 

impression I have again satisfied myself th.at the letter r " 

is decidedly not siu, hut must he read spAa The snlri] p T "I ^*'^**"' 

seen on the photograph. The two Jl,; 

vowels remain urnrertain. ' ^ and /, but their 

That the opening of the isf W nmsi be translated h^- n 
kindle the heart will tint, I presume, he doubted At 1 * - vctieraljle by nature 

can hardly be offered. The following eevidently L ih. ^ transJalioo 

ia-MVo. As the end ot the line is defetnive I mii -r I - pronoun^ve, referring to 

understanding of the second line, which, however '^<Taoslated. From my 

it dor^i ntu seem to hayc hdongi-d to the relative - as final in any way. 

the latter appears to have h'^med ashortatxribute'^nTr'' rdtuyav,, and 
rd/avtim. as the loc. sing, of rdfrT ‘ at ninht ’ dn ^ "byimis interpreutlon of 

•ff- .. „f ihv .nd ,Z r'ou7,r “7 '? 

of which are certain. By suppling an atmsvdra ihi' letters 

,/ of sf/ni, both uimbjenionable alterations if 'md a ""l the 

a. aU ‘-.2 gv. I«»d,„yto,.ih, ahivh m k.kri. ««>-U 
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CAVES A.sn INSCRIPTIONS IN RAMGARH Htl.L 

'thirk H'llh jasmine ' s^hutu being another form for sphlU. Es-ideiitlv 

garlands of jasmine flowers, still mom on festive nccasiuns, are referred to. This 
lead.i us to supply the missing vowels of the two last letters of the last word. In 
reading vie get the 3rd pers. plur. pres, of the causative form of a-lag 

{cf. Pali tagetl, causative of Ingati} meaning ' to tie, to hang up.' The 

two words thus may be translated sst 'they (/Ae pt^opfe) tie (garlatuls) thick with 
jasmine flowers {at^iiNud //teir ueeis).* The occasion on which they do this probably 
IS mentioned in the opening words of the line. The obvious translatiott of tittle 
vasathliya hy 'of a woman far away ifrom her lover) * would introduce .1 Alagadhl 
form tianskrit dftre) into an inscription uhich otherwise shows no signs of 

being composed in that dialect. I propose to ei;plain aule as the loc. sing, of a 
supposed ihtia, synonymous with dola 'swing', and vttsaihiiya as gen. sing, of 
vasautl (sj. pnrnwia) 'the vernal full moon.' The great festival of the vernal 
full-moon in Phalguna, the modern Holi, is still called dtil-Jatrd or ‘swing-festival ’ 
in Bengal, and surely the name is by no means an inappropriate one. Its mention 
in connectinii with the charms of poetry likewise stands to reason. There must 
have existed a very ancient connection between the rustic frolics of this festival 
and the later dramas, .Almost all the Sanskrit plays are acted on the vasanlo^ 
isava or “ spring-festival/ and the gay sports which the people enjoy in the 
beginning of the Batnavalt, so graphically described by the king and his jester, 
strikingly remiiid one of what may still be seen in every town and hamlet !n 
Northem India on Holl day. The words hdsiSvdml-bkiiie I take as an attribute to 
dale^ corresponding to Sanskrit Iidsya-v^ia-oiibhilte or more correctly udhhiita, 
simil.'ir irregular formations of compounds being by no means unheard of. f translate 
them accordingly ‘ at which jokes and mmsic abound.' The only difficultv is the second 
long d of AjJif, which 1 cannot explain. Likewise the word evatit at the end of 
the sentence remains meaningless in my tran.'slation. 

My translation thus slaods as follows :—- 
(l.i) *' Poets venerable by natiwe kindle the heart, who , 

^1,2^ " At the swmg'festival of the venml full-moon, when frolics and music 
abound, people thus t?) ite {around tketr tiecks garlands) thick with 
jasmine fiowers." 

M. I'Abbe Boyer ha,s already (p. 481) remarked that the two lines of thf* 
inscription evidently are metrical. He suggests three demi*£lokas nmis/td/i. In that 
case we shall have to supply six syHabitus at the (vnds of both lines together, the 
total mmilter being at present ody 42, It also struck me at once that the inscription 
probably is in verse, and 1 have been trying to get the two lines into the shape of 

ati Arya-strophe or a similar metre, but w ithout any success. The demi-Sloka-theory 

also does not hold good W'ith my restoration oF the end of the second line, neither 
can the words *subhdi'a-garH havayo* be lurned into a regular pada of an tf/tttsfubA- 
verse bv the insertion of an itattsTdra after Arf, as proposed by M, Boyer, Probably 

the metre of the verse follows some old popular scheme, which has gone out of 

fashion in later poetry. 

^ Shc>rt II fur lung >> wvut!; iii nHpa^ifuiti l(ir in liim l, anJ the AtmiPurtt bcL;n kft uut in 

^ wtim iTuf 1 Ine 4 gf the jogi mi ri Inscripiicn, 
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\VhalL*ver may be thought of my ioterpretalion of the last line of the Inscription, 
] feel confidetit that the reading and translation of the greater part of the first line 
is beyond any possible doubt, A<! the inscription opens with a praise of the ch;trms 
of poetry, we can hardly e^peut its genera! theme to have been anything else. This 
is Bomettiii'ig quite diFTereni from what we read in other cave Inscriptions. The 
Sitabenga cave on the Ramgarh Hill evidently was not the abode of pious ascetics 
void of all worldly attachments, but we may safely conclude that it was a place where 
poetry was recited, love songs were sung and theatrical perfonnances acted. In 
short, we may look upon it as an Indian, theatre of the 3rd century B.C. 

The arrangement of the cave was eminently suitable For this purpose. It is 
illustrated on Plate XLlllfc) and in Figs. 1 and 2 ; besides which the sketch plan 
on Plate X of V'ol. XI 11 of Cunningham's Report may be compared. 



Fig, [ . Sitafavngii Cavc t gnm nd ptsn. 



n ronto t e entrance was a row of rock*cut benches arranged in terraces in 
^ c^cent. They hai-e been called steps by Mr. Beglar, but must have 

- V ^ ertnt purpose, as it would have been absurd to provide steps all 

^ 0 ,>g ih. „pc,„„g „( e™, e™ « uk» .h= right-h™) or southern end, 

tt ere no trerl access can be had to the interior. Besides, the deep artificial 
groove, running from north to south and tom east to west would serve no uselul 
^^17' '“"lOf have been drains, for, haring no openings, rain water 

wo d merely ^eel within them, and would find no Ltlet. Tut Siese so-called 
- suitable as benches to seal an audience watching some play 

" 7, i" of Ih™. The benches have been washed 

So d 7..”'"" *" P’S- '■ ' “> does not 

er) accurate idea of their arrangement, especially as the traces ol their 
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coiitmuatrnn in Ihe right-hand comer have not been marked. Perhaps the photograph 
on Plate XLIlKc), will be foytid dearer. The bottom line in Fig- i merely marks 

a small depression in the grcnmd, 
attd not the end of the plateau. 
There is sufTicient space in front 
of the small rock-rut amphitheatre 
for the erection of a stage, and 
the benches themselves might 
easily ha^u seated some fifty or 
more spectators* 

The steps leading up to the 
interior will be best seen In the 
photograph. They are found 
merelv on the left-hand side, none 
on the corresponding right-h.iiid 
side. The interior forms an 
oblong, 40 by 34 fe et. Along 
three sides run broad rock-cut 




JeJ..1 m 


Fir* 
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seats, aj feet high and 7 feet wide, slightly terraced by lowering the front a few 
inches. The ground near the entrance is somewhat lower than in the comers of the 
seats. The most important feature, however, arc two holes, cut into the floor at the 
entrance, w hich, 1 regret to say, have been left out by an oversight from the plan in I- ig. 
I. They e^Hdentlv were m.ade to hold wooden posts, to which the curtain was fastened, 
which shut out the cold air of the winter nights, when the audience retired to the 
imerior. At such times the spectators would be sealed along the broad benches, and 
the dancing party would ^rform in front of the curtain that closed the door, A small 

tock-cut drain in the interior is shown vn h igs. 1 and 2- ^ ^ ^ 

That the plan of the small amphitheatre in front of the cave, with its hemispherical 
rows of rock-cut seats rising in terraces above each other and with the pathways 
between them arranged somewhat like concentric circles and radiants, liears a certain 
resemblance to the plan of a Greek theatre, cannot, I think, be overlooked. And it 
w ill likewise be admitted that the adoption of the shape of a Greek theatre in an Indian 
building, that sened similar purposes, has a strong bearing upon the question of the 
Greek influence on the Indian drama. In a recent note published in the Journal of the 
Germ.m Oriental Society (Vol. LVTH, page 867). Professor Luders re ers to a prehmi- 
narv' notice on the discovery- of the theatre in iheSitabenga cave, published by me in 
r "Ime on page 455- He first points to certain passages in Kklidlsa^s 
poems which however phantastical, show that caves in ancient India were not entirely 
built'for anchorites, but often served quite different purposes as the abode of 
dancing girls and their lovers, and he very ingeniously explains the word 
occurring in one of the Mathura inscriptions as ' cave actress.' \V ith regard to the 
ouestiou of the Greek Influence on the Indian drama, he points to the learned work by 
Lichon the Greek Mimus. and he adds that, according to the researches of this 
scholar th<i possibility-nay ewen the probability-of a connection between the Indian 
drama ^d the Greek Mimus cannot be put m question. I have not been able to 
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consult the book oi RdcK for the purpose of this article, but [ understand that tiisargu. 
ments are in the main literary, HowcTor, I think it cajinot he considered in the least 
improbable that,, if Indians became acquainted with Greek theairf^s, the suitahilitv of 
the arrangement of these must have led them to adopt similar structures for their own 
places of amusi^metit. The Greek influence often stretches very far in fndia, and in 
time, I believe, we shall be able to trace it much farther than wt* think at present. 
The well-known statue of Apollo car^Tsd upon one uf the relic pillars at Budh-Caya has 
become the prototype of the later Indian representations of Siirva. ] t is shown on Plate 
L of Mura's Buddka Gaya, and a similar ligure Is found inside the Anania Cave 
in the khandagjn Hilt in Orissa. The maht^a of Kama looks like a certain adoption 
of the Dolphin of Kros, and upon the coping stones of the Bharhut railing wc find 
the figure of a bull having the bead of a bearded man, unbnunatolv left out in 
Cunningham s photographs, m which we may easily recognize an imitation of the 

Greek nver-g^s, so comniori on Greek coins, whatever idea the Bh;irhut sculptor mav 
have associated wiib this dtjsign. ' 

Tht*. o„l,. a fe,. „f GtoI, laflue,,,,, „„ ^ 

J^haatre n, fron. of .ho S„ab..o*a Cavo ab, a Imk i„ .ho .amc ’ohafn. an/i.a 

hoanasa upoa .ho I, orary =.do of ,|,o ,„e..i„o of Cock Influonoo !a .ho lodian drama 

cannot be ovLTlookedm uihiiijcl 

Jogintara Inscription [Plate XfM] 

Fivo linos, , s. and and smallor. Unph of linos , and 3 ',6 inchos ■ .aoen^o sio- 
oflcors. ,S ,n.te. Len^h of linos , j, , fce. , foo. 8 in hos- Xr^' 
Size of letters : 3^ inches. The inscnpiian is en-raved near 1 ho I 
side of ihoeotranoe, jnst below ihe painiines ,hXV„ a ® 
of the rook near .he end of line a hoi^Tn 1 1 

lower down, at the end of the following line 4 The follow '^ '''*'*‘* 
(.1 .Snlanuka nan,a ® '™P‘ - 

(2) devadnSikyi 

(3) Sulaniika nama 1 dcv'adtiSitvi | 

(4) tsfh ka may it ha bul^ajtifi Seye | 
fS) devadine nnma i lupadakhe ) 

Notes. 

4 , il mXt iX :! o'^eX'LiiX;::;!: 

rnrn- nf /« can be taken as the sign nf „ ' f.",' 1 „™t' 
marked lhan the „ of ihe word in lL“r ^ Wh 1^"'“ 

««/»»,, or hn/o,depends .,po„,he interpretadon of the line 

conom^:d:rxL::hf:teir - “■* 

is no e. and Baal a is-hnllm VT"' "'f 

are always expressed by short u, i aL „ :.t.H " 

(t, 4), but omitted in laMm (/j Lja,i/i>} a / ^ is >tTUicn only in tarn 

oWefr-dr,' shows i„ f.^ X „ | f "'"Xr"' T'- '“™ 

componnd lelter if, which wc'find in .hrisok! ■ 

wASoka mscnpiiotis in Khalsi, XI 1 , 8 
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{Alikyasudale), and in DehJi*Siwaiik, \'n, 3 {a^havadikya adkakosikySui), and 
in other instances. The palatalization of k very likely is due to the influence of the 
preceding vowel i. 

The contents of the inscription have already been explained by M. I'Abbe Uoyer 
in such a way thai 1 find very little to add. Lines t and 2 and line ^ both should 
be rendered in Sanskrit as Sttfannka HiJwd de'.utdasl. It is interesting to find the 
last expression devadasf, here employed tn the sense of * a dancing girl, ’ probably 
much the same as ganikS, In line 4 fam stands for Skt. fam, referring to SitUivukii. 
Kamayi//ta is the 3rd sg. aor., in Pall kaifitiyuiM ‘ he Inved atid the subject of ihr 
sentences is found in the follow ing two words, ^eye M. Boyer explains as Pali 
nom. sg. for Skt. and kiihttta, he takes as gen. plur, nf i<r/«^Skt, bafu ' a 

young fellow.* ' The excellent of young fellows/ w ho loved butamikS, was, according 
to M. Boyer, Devadinna by name, skilled in sculpture {/Hj>adiiklte= rapadaksak). 
The translation arrived at stands thus : — 

(t) “ Sutanuka by name, 

(2) “A Devadasi 

(3) *' -Sutanuka by name, .1 Devadasi. 

(4) '* The excellent among young men loved her, 
tS) " Devadinna by name, skilled in sculpture.'' 

It should, however, be remembered that the reading bdiufia is not quite certain; 
balatia, on the other hand, W'bich in f^anskrit would be baldfiiStk, hardly fits in, for the 
lover of a Devadasi scarcely would have been called a ' child' {baia), neither does this 
word look like a suitable attribute of a skilli’d artist. If we adopt M. Boyer's transla' 
tion, 1 should prefer to take the small mark at the bottom of f/i as an u and read 
ba/una w’ith him. 

Although 1 readily accept M. Boyer's translation as the most natural render-^ 
ing of the W'ords, I cannot refrain fron^ proffering another interpretation, even 
if, in doing so. I may lay myself open to the blame of the Latin poet: dum vifaf 
humutft, CfEhint H innnis eaptat. Considering that the last line very probably refers 
to the paintings on the roof of the cave, as M. Bover also points out, and that 
Utpadakhe should be translated rather by ‘ skilled in painting.' the work having been 
done by Devadinna, we should expect in the preceding lines a statement of the 
fact that Sutanuka made the cave, or something similar to it. 1 would accordingly 
venture to explain ktimayitha as a 3rd sg. aor,. not of kSmayati but of kamm^yatit 
a derivative verb of kamma or karman, ' work,' used especially for any artificial 
stone work, such as iiii^kamma^ silakammania^ etc, VVe have in Hindustani a similar 
verb kaDnin& ' to labour, work,' which may be used in expressions as kht*t men 
kami^t& hai ‘ he works on the field,' and if we find it besides in the meaning * to 
earn' {rupayS kiimtUS kai,' he earns money'}, the term originated probably in the 
same way, as the similar English phrase ' to make money,’ Styv 1 would then take 
as the acc- sg. of being used in the neuter gender, and meaning * a place 

to lie down,’ the first e being due to false analogy with Pali fcyro=Skt. 

Ba/ann I would explain as the gen. plural of bdlS fern, or ba/ikd a young girl.* The 
translation in that case would be * Sutanuka by name a DevadasJ, made this resting 
place for girls. Devadinna by name, skilled in painting,' To what class the girls 
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belon/iei 3 for whom Suianuka, evidently one of their order, provided a place to lie down, 
btH'omes clear if we renienvber the purpose which the other SttsibetiRa cave used to 
serve. They must have been actresses, employed in the theatre close to the place 
where they retired for rest. 

\\ ith M, Boyer s translation we jseed not necessarily connect the last line {Dci'a-^ 
rfiw namd f lupadakhe \ ) with the preceding words hahtm itje. The 3rd and 4th 
lines might have formed a sentence in itself, giving the subject of the paintings on the 
vault of the ca^-e, below which the inscription is engraved, and the 5th line simplv 
might record the name of the painter. What these paintings represent cannot now 
be made out, and even if .Sutanuka, a Devad&sr, was the heroine of a love story 
depicted in them, we get no further clue. So much. howe%^er. may be considered .is 
certain, that the paintings, like the inscription, belong to the ^rd'centurA- B.C. and 
ihat they are the oldest specimens of wall-pdnlings that have as vet been lound in India 
Kor this reason I should have w ished to publish with this article some facsimile of 
them, but I was unable to get good photographs taken^a task probably altogether 
impossible owing to the posilion of the roof and the worn state of the fr«icoes-^and 
as 1 had not protnded myself with tracing paper, I must postpone their publication 
to a tuturc opportunity, when 1 am able to arrange for another visit to the hill 

V , f*’*'?-'' 1 :“" b.v Mr. Brshr on pngo +o, 

\olu,™ .Mil, of Con Cunningham s repons. They are genorailv verv- cructe and 

cahibil no ffea. skill of ,he pa,liter's bnish. Dampness has aflected then, to agtea, 
extern, and large pomons of the hcsco have entirely disappeared, while others he^me 
vtstble only w hen the sarface of the rock has been moistened. But how er-er imperfeo. 

We find ,n senterid places the ancient c«rt,.„.window, and a t,o.wheele,l earriil. 
drawn bv three horses and surmtmnipd V.-.- ->« w 11 - - , ” tarriagt 

u r “> an umbrciLi is mst like s miiar ones in 

the r.Trvmgs of Sanchi and Bharhut. The baek-pmunH nf rU r ■ 

11 r- xi.* L .. ‘ of the fresco is pointed white 

all over. Lpan this the fimires of men iinrt i j ■ tunica wniie 

. j 11 ■ L ‘ ° animals and the sreoerv likewisn^ ar<» 

painu-d generally with a crimson red and in some instances with hi- 2 v 1 * 

(^mployed in the hands dividing rhe fresco im ^ ^ ' t bWk. \t\h\y 3s 

all in crimson red, the outlines sometimes being ma)w"witT''bhk^- 

and the hair are likewise black, the hair 11 k * - ; the eyes 

side of the head. Drapery is shown In rcS left 

Klcphants, horses, birds, and trees are paintedTitTthr^" ^ci«-grmind 

figun^. The fresco is divided Into a seri« of -'T 

yellow*, sometimes with a geomelrical 

cometitscif the paintings 1 aopend a rt ^ idea of the 

panuU, baurf upon my mitus takm, during riTtrbe uul.''’'' 

1>, number of male fijfiires a n-hppT ■ , 

C Half nf iki- ™ s™etncal ornaments 

lr«i^th a Wrd td a W Thun Inllow. w 

Around thia aru a numhur "huf huZ^^t^tr^i; 
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that upon the tree, all undressed, the hair tied into a knot on the left 
side of the head. 

D. A male figure seated cross-legged, evidently naked, with thrt*c attendants 
standing and wearing clothes. To the side of this group, two simikir 
seated figures w'ith three attendants, ilelow, a house with a cuffya- 
window, and an elephant and three male figures wearing cloths standhvg 
in front. Near this group is seen a chariot draw'n by three horses and 
surmounted by an umbrella also,another elephant with an attendant- A 
similar series of sealed male figures, a house with a cdtVj'd-window 
and an elephant js,repeated in the second half of this panel. 

1 cannot pass from these two caves and their inscriptions without^ noticing one 
more point that deser%‘es to be mentioned. As I have already stated, the inscription 
in the Joglmora cave is written in Magadhi. It contains the name of a Devadasi 
and of an artist, and was probably written by one of those. The Siubeoga itiscrip- 
tion is in verse and evidently the composition of some poet. Its language Ss closely 
related to the so-called Lena-dialect or the Pr^riT of the other cave inscriptions. 
This dialect stands nearer to the ^aurtisenl of the dramas in cert,tin points, such as 
the retention of r, the final o, and the dental sibilant s instead of the palatal L Both 
inscriptions are of the same. date. Thejatter pile evidently was written fay a person 
of higher social standing than the Individual who wrote the Magadhi Inscrip¬ 
tion. With these facts in view, .one cannot avoid noticing the similitude that exists 
between the use of two W'ell-defined. Prakrit dialec:ls in these two contemporaneous 
inscriptions .and the distribution of ^urasenl and Magadhi in the Indian dramas. 
There Sauraseni is -the language spoken by persons of a higher rank, while Magadhi 
is. used only by persons of low order and by children. The coincidence may be a 
mere chance, and certainly not too much importiuice should be afaributed to it, but 
it is curious in any casp, and could not, ,.J think, for .this rea^n, ,be passed over 
un mentioned. 

T. Bloch. 
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BRAHMANA BAD—MANSUR A IN SIND. 


pERHAPS the moa Interesting of desertctl city sites in Westetn India is that 
usually knot™ as Brahmanibad in Sind, situated about eight miles south-east of 
the ratlway station of Shahdadput, and forty-three utiles north-east of Hvderabad. 
it lies upon the open sandy phun, m roiling heaps of brick Mrh. scored akd cross- 
scored with the depresstons of its original streets, and engirdled bv the mins of Its own 
massive walls imd bastions. The plan of the site has very much the shape of an old 
top-boot, Wl h the sole presented to the notth-wesl, and the leg stretching towards the 

with billowy mounds of brick mins. N'othing stands no; abovt1betlria« "^vJln 

OT>e plactii Inhere an utirecognizable tower-like core of hri l ^ 

loneliness, accentuates the utter desolation ;*round. There Is\ 
masonry of any kind ; but lumps of charred wood here and th 

former presence of wood-work. The cementing m.aterifl ^ XTriT r*""'u 
appear to have been mud i and It is this th(- a i - brickwork would 

downfall of the city, that forms the greater m.ss 
impregnated with certain salts, the^^el oTL n o" 
has been found to be of use as a manure, and thus 

harried by the people of the surrounding villages wlm e periodically 

to fertilize their fields. This annual process of d quantities 

obliterated all landmarks that might have proved'iLf01*70 1 ‘7 
same, or of the buildings that once jostled one another 7 ibe 

and It IS now very surely wiping out even- trace of the 7 *^ ‘Crowded area; 

which, hitherto protected within the mounds rre ^ 

the destructive hoe of the cultivator Fnrm7 '^'^covered and demolished bv 

ridges of loose brick bats, all that is iJft of the waT***"*^^ ’‘^presented by low 

interest they may have contained are now lost for ' testimony or objects of 

The site has, in a lesser degree, served as 
explorer and curio hunter, who. with no furth^^r ^ *** amateur 

some find of intrinsic value, have dug and rakT°7 

.»,iu ,h„ V ,u ,, V 
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BRAIIMAXAHAD—MASSL>RA in SIND- jy, 

othtfrs have failed. They have wasted their time and patience upon a site never likely 
to yield much to delight their hearts? but, with the villager, they have been guilty, 
with more blame, of foolish acts of mischlel. To them the identity of the site, its 



Fig. T. 


history, the customs and aspirations of its former inhabitants, ane nothing so long as 
they can fish out some small curio, which when found they know neither the name nor 
use of. Yet an undisturbed armful of bricks, such as we see at the petm's feet in 
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Ftg. t, ts of more \ralue to him who would methodically study the site and endeavour 
to uncover its my si erics. 

The identification of this site has provoked a certain amount of controversy, but 
the only writers, who have treated the subject at any length, have been Mr, Bellasis, a 
former member of the Civil Service in Sind,’ and Major-General Haig,* The former 
based his conclusions chiefly upon tradition, the general appearance of the site, and 
what he discovered in the ruins during certain explorations which he made there ; the 
latter relied, almost esclusively, upon historical data gleaned from various local 
hisioriffs, of the period of the early Arab conquests, by Muhammadan writers. Though 
jboth are apparently directly at variance regarding this particuhiir site, both, 1 believe, 
are right. The one was convinced of its identity with the ancient Brahnianflbad ; the 
other wnth MansOra, the first Arab capital in Sind; while the outcome of my own 
examination of the ruins is to show that it was the site of both cities, the out- having 
been built upon the ruins of the other. I will first describe, as briefly as possible, what 
1 found there, and then my reasons for the conclusions to which I have come. 


I hane already mentioned the walls, wholly built of Hindu bricks, in the bottom of 
the mounds, far below the foundations of the upper walls of mixed bricks, fn the 
noTth-west comer of the city are a number of great pits, from which earth has Wen 
carried away, and these have disclosed interesting sections through some of the high 
mounds. I poti the top of one of these we unearthed the foundation walls of a large 
building with its many small rooms, the whole building being phmtc^ upon the mound. 
In the sections, as shoWTi in the sides of the pits [see Plates Xl.Vii), XL\'l{;f), (^), 
and (r)], numWrs of great earthen jars are seen embidded. These are bow l-shaped and 
mejKure 3' to 3' 6' across the mouth, and 6' deep. They are helow the fo..ndaiton.s 
of the upper nails, the latter, m many cases, cutting through ihent. These jars have 
been a puizic to me. They have no flat bottom to stand upon, the bottom being rnunti 
with a projecting pcotuherancc. hence they were not intended to stand upright upon a 
flat surface, but to be wholly, or partly, set in the earth. If they were connected with 
funeral customs, such as to hury ashes in, they would have been far too large for the 
purpose of smglc interments, and one would have espected them, in such a case to have 
had nartow. closed months. They are all in perfectly upright positions, in many cases 
telescoped one into another ami in some cases cutting into the sides oi those' below 
1 had sevetal of them emptied very carefully, but could find in them nothing of a 
distinctive character, unless it he small quantities of a.sh and bits of disintegrated 
hone, lor the res. ^ are filled with earth, potoherds. bits of brick, and chicoal. 
T heir contents thus differ m no.hmg frnm that of the mounds around them The .ish 
and bone are mixed throughout, and do not appear to have been plaeed in any particu- 
lar ^Sltion In one 1 found the ash and earth in layers, with a bend dnwnw ards in the 
mrfdle, airf this would pcimt to the gradual filling of the jars with earth .and wirlaee 
refi^ washed m by soceessive rains and the wind. During mv la,,t tour I found just 
Sitoh 1^.‘•■“Sh made. bei.« u»=d iu the Chanda diitriet of the Cemntl ko- 

Vl^ beside welb for holding water lor eattle. 1 now think that these may have been 
^ for a struda, purpose, probably in conncOi™ with the royal stables, L watering 
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about eight feet in diameter, on the plain to the east of the city, across the river bed, 
built of good bnckwork. the bricks being large and carefully moulded to the cun-e^ of 
the well. Close to the large mound, in the north-west corner of the city, upon which 
art- the foundations of the large building already mentioned, and under which are buried 
the great jars, is a curious deep narrow W'ell. It h about two feet in diameter, and is 
formed of deep earthenware rings or cylinders, placed one above another, to form, as it 
were, a great vertical pipe. E,ach section is provided with flanges so as to prevent the 


the elephants and horses. In a compact and crowded city, such as this must have 
heen, u tth most of its streets vciy narrow, it would have been very awkward to lead 
i hundreds of animals through the town, twice a day, to the river; moreover, being of the 
^ royal stables, they would have been exempted from going for their oum water. There 
^ would be a constant breakage going on with these jars, and others would be placed, 
perhaps, as we Rnd them, one inside the other, to take the place of the broken ones. 

Depending chiefly upon the river for their water-supply, few wells appear to have 
been sunk ; or, at least, few traces of them now remain. There is one, partly filled in 


b iff, a. 
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one telescoping into the other (see Fig, 2), I found vrells, formed of earthenware * y 
rings, still being made at Patan in North Gujarit: but in this case, as the diameter was 1 
greater, the rings were made in two or more segments. 

Along one street, alone, I cleared the foundations of three mosques {c/. Fig. .^with [ J 
their buttressed vithraks all placed in the usual position, that is, directed towards I 
Mecca. This position they seem to have got exactly, ihe direction being a trifle south of 
due west. There is no misiaking the foundation of a mosque w hen found. As a nde, 

It is constructed with three walls, forming throe sides of a rectangle, the fourth side, or 
entrance, being open. Outside of the back wall art one or more projecting buttresses, 
which represent the niches or mihirdbs within, one always being in the centre of the 
wall. These mosques, being very small, have each but one niche and one corresponding 
buttress at the back, which is present in these foundations. In one mosque four pillars 
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I Khallfahs. and, though somu bear ihe names of governors of Mansriia ' f am itielined 
Ito think, from their stylrand execution, that they were coined in the Kbalifah s own mint 
land not in Sind. The other kind, squat and dumpy, are very mucii smailer in area, and 
jare represented by the two rows of silver coins at the top of the Plate, and in rows six, 
seven, and eight, among the copper ones, 1 think there is no doubt, whatever, that 
I these w'ere coined in Sind, and »U Mansftra itself, and that we have discovered the 
! method bv which thev were turned out 

h ■■ 

Heaps of hoiveycombed baked day slabs are found in one particular spot, in 
what 1 should suppose the citadel, all broken into fragments [Plate XLVIll (ii]. These 
clay slabs, or cakes, are about half to three-quarters of an inch thick, upon one side of 
w hich are impressed rows of little cup-like hollows, forming a regular honeycomb pattern, 
while the lower sides have been subjected to great heat and are vitrified. The honey* 
combing 1 have found in three sizes, the hollows tn the largest being about seven* 
sixteenths, and those in the smallest barely three-sixteenths of an inch in diameter, 
These puzzled me, w'hen I found them first at Hhambor, a ruined site near one of the 
y mouths of the Indus, upon a small heap at one corner ; but, upon finding near them, 
both at that place and Brahmanabad, not only copper coins, but little pt^llets of copper 
which fitted them, the real usif of these curiously marked tablets became apparent. I 
also found many fragments with small lumps of verdigris (sub-acetate of copper) adhering 
to the edges of the little cells. They were, no doubt, connected with the coining appa¬ 
ratus of the Arabs. 1 take it that these slabs of clay w ere first heated upon a furnace, 
to prevent the sudden chilling of the copper poured into them; and, when filled, and all 
superfluous copper run off, each hollow contained a pellet of uniform size and weight. 
These were then placed l)etween the dies and struck by a very heavy hammer. This 
mode of manufacture w'ould account for the dumpy shape of the coins, not all of 
the same thickness, often thick at one side and thinner on the other, and frequently 
bursi at the edges. The small silver coins would seem to have been made in the same 
way. The heating of the moulds vitrified the under sides of the slabs, and cracked 
them, after which they were cast a.side for new moulds: hence the heaps. The thin 
Khalifah coins first mentioned were, no doubt, made from sheet copptjr. 

So far as deciphered, these coins are unmistakably connected w’lih M.ansCira.* 

^ and, much corroded, arc Found in abundance upon the upper rurns. But, in very much 
smaller numbers, there are found also little thin coins, more or less square, as cut from 
' thin sheet copper, which are certainly Hindu, for they haw stamped upon them sundri- 
old deziartflgart letters, 

perhaps, after brickbats, broken pottery is most plentiful among the ruins, but only 
in one place did 1 get out a whole vessel of any size, and this was cracked and soon fell 
to pieces. Fragments of four distinct kinds are found—common red, w hich is most 
abundant j common black, both plain and decorated i plain buif hardw are, m>t so 
rommon : and buff ware, glazed both inside and out, w hich h rare. The last two kinds, 

\ 1 should think, were imported by the Arabs, and were not made in Sind. Amongst the 
first, or common red, are found the great bulk of pots which were used for water and 
ordinary domeslH* use, some of them w ith spouts and lids. There were also found 


• See Thomas, VnK tl, pagM I ig-l 54- 

*Sve wic of iheamaHer coins figured in the J^utn. Bo»u. Br. Jf, St, Vot, X (lfi7.V74k P- 
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small plates and saucers with little handlelf^s cups or tumblers, and little lipped vessids f 
for baitis or lamps. .All these are in the common unglazed ware. At Depar Gbingro we 
dug up, in the open plain, fragments of at least four pots or goblets of different patterns. 

Of ont: got together suibcient pieces to rpconstroct it by joining them together on tt 

lump of clay just half the vessel. Kig. 4 is a photograph of the iiame. The back ele^'alion 
dof-s not exist. 1 found one of the moulds, in very hard baked elav. with the ornament 
in intaglio, lor use in applying the raised decoration upon these goblets. Its surface is 
curved to that of the vessel. Handles and necks of the plain buff variety show that the j 
articles were chiefly water gablets holding a pint to a quan. while the fragments of the , 
glazed ware indicate very' large jars, from a foot to two and a half feet in diameter. The ‘ 
rolours of the glaze are blue, green and while, the inside being generally of a lighter 
tint than the outside. 
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excavations 1 got severa o d H indu rmu'li ..I. tt - some i 

quantities of fraglijcnts of shell handles mult, fr.^.%, .k . t 1 .. , ^ 
in sections and joined together with wire [see Plate X^ll (/){ \ 
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them from wn’st lo dhow. Jn nmny ras,-s p:itr,Tiis Hi*re loris.-d upon them , and as 
the.^ ha™ somcwhai ihti a|>pearanee of ivnry. Mr Bellasis mJsiouk th*.‘m for surh I 
have several largo fragmoi.ts of these shells, some completely cut aviav down to the 
spiral core, ivory 1 did find in lumps in a room, which must have bt'en that of an 

ivory uirner.smce the pie.n.s .are partly turned shut The ivory is ntore or less disinte¬ 
grated. whereas the shell seems to have suffered no harm ^ hat ever front long wars of 
exposure or buriid. Mr. Marshall, in his recent excavations on the old she of 
Charsada, found similar fragments of shell bangles,' 

Beads are found scattered aiKitit the ruinsrhut. exeepiing in one case, we did not 


,pj +. ^ ^ Jr b I 1. MILL iltIC 

I find them m (juantities together. In this one case we found about a pound of glass 
I ^-ads. much like the common, old-fashioned English glass bead, made bv breaking up 
g ass tubes into shon sections. In Plate XLlX, eight of these are seen in the row of 
gla.ss beads to the right of the centre. They .are very much dcitayed, and have, of 
course, lost their glazed surface. But more often found than glass are those manu- 
aciured from cornelian, chalcitdony, amethystine quartz, hasnvatite, rock crystal, and 
onyx, .atid with these stones each bead had to be cut, polished, and drilled separately 
These were made locally, for at Depar Ghangro we found the site of several lapidaries' 
houses where we scraped together several basket.s full of chips of all these kinds of stones 
and among them many undrilled and unfinished beads. They were made of all sizes and 
shapt-i. depending entirely upon the size .and shape of the rough piece, from an eighth of 
an inch m diameter to an inch and a half in length - round, dal, oblong, barrel-shapt-d, 
and cylindrical. Many of the comflian be.ads, whicli vary in colour from a pinkish 
straw colour to a deep red. are figured on the surface with some white pigment, whia 
appears to have been burnt in, and cannot be moved by scraping with a pen-knife. The 
designs drawn are very simple, Indng, for the most part, plain lines, little circles, or 
zigzags. No letters or writing appear on any these, but we found one little corne¬ 
lian seal with Kufic or .Arabic letters incised upon the surface. Mr. Bellasis also found 
similar ones, and one with tidfarttfgart letters. 

i Six miles to the north-east of the great site, iisuallv called Brahmiinabad and of 
which I have been writing, is the smaller site of Depar Ghiingro, A glance at the map 
< shows the e.xdeedmgly small area tliat the ruins here cover, and they were measured by 
me and plotted to scale. The principal ruins, where there have been buildings, are in 
black, the shaded portions ate mostly only covered by brick bats, scattered from the 
buildings. The gre.at mass of brick .and mud masonry, rising above the plain, out of 
the top of a low mound of brick d^Ans, 1 found to be the remains of a Buddhist s/upa 
[see Plate L (tf)]. It was built of good, large sized, burnt brick set in mud with a core 
of sun-dried bricks. I made a cutting down into what I judged to be the centre, but 
found nothing of intrinsic value ; but I was not able, in the short time at my disposal, to 
do sufficient excavation to be certain of the original plan. But, in my digging, J got 
several fragments of terra cotta, or brick ornament, similar to that which decorates the 
pilasters on the Buddhist i/tSi Mir Rukhan, near D.auktpur, sixty rniliAS to the north- 
west of Depar Ghangro [see Fig. 5 and Hate L (i)J, and so exactly like it, that it might 
^ have been made by the same hand. The very same moulded or carved brick-work was 
'found by General Cunningham at Shorkot in the F^unjab, about .sixty miles north-east of 

, *dl3f^iiai fSwiuFi n/ iiit Stsrv^ i?f Jndia, p. ijj, 
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Multan, and this he likens to the work on Vusufzai remains.' He found letters and 
writing on the bricks, which he ascribes to the first or second century of our era. I have 
two fragments from Thul Mir Rukban with parts of letters upon them. General Haig 
says that Savandl, which I identify with Depar Changro, is mentioned b the legends of f 
the as having been built by the Ring of Ratmir during an expedition 

to Sind. As we know of the sites of other old stupas at Mirpur Khas and Tando , 
Muhammad KhUn. a thorough search through the Punjab might possibly reveal a string 


J 



of them linking up Sind with Vusufa^ anA icJe, - 

century, so we are told in the Cf,acfi / rT 'l seventh ( 

at a celebrated shrine (stnpit 'A J * ^ devotee J 

pla^d ,ba. «.mv par, X ,m »-«= la,,er con,- , 

\ liAt oth(?r rijins there a.rt a.t 

IJrahmanabad, excent thit ili*^ 1 Rtigro partake of the nature of those at i 
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coins and fragments are found lying on the surface in quantities. As will be seen from 
the map, a number of small buildings lined the river banks for some dismnee along. 
The river bed is very clearly marked lie re, not only by iijs depression, bui by the ruins 
and scattered broken pottery abruptly ending at the margin on both sides. There are 
no signs whatever of forti heal ions, walls, or gates at Depar Ghangrvj. 

The conclusions 1 draw front the evidence available, historical and archatological, 
' is that the Arab capital of MansCira was built upon the ruins of Brahmanabad. and that 
I the ruins at Depar Ghangro are those of the Buddhist colony of ?avandl Mr, Bellasis 
I says, ' after taking it for granted that the great site 'is that of Brahmanabad, Resides 
I Rr.alimanahad. at a distance of about a mile and a half Vis the distinct and ruined city of 
Dolora, the residence of its last King, and five.miles in another direction is the ruined 
city of Depar, the residence.of his prime minisrer (Wu^eur) ; and between these cities 
are the ruins of suburbs CNtending for miles far and wide Into rho open country ” From 
various articles which ho discovered in his excavations, and, mon; especially, some 
I carved stone slabs decorated with immutilatcd Fiindu llgures, ho contends that 
' Rrabmanabad could never have been occupied by Muhammadans. General llaig* 

; identifies the greater site as'that of Mansura, while the ruins .at Depar Ghangro he 
I considers tn be those of Rrahmatiabad. Historicaily there is no direct evidence. 

That there were at least two cities upon the greater site is evident from the lon er 
and upper walls already referred to. That the one was a very aiu;ieni Hindu citv is clear 
' from the great size of the bricks, which were never used after tfie advent of the 
, Muhammadans ^ from the Hindu coins and images, many friigments of the latter having 
been uiwarthed by us ; and from the historical records that distinctlv tell us there was 
. such a large city in the neighbourhood, called Brahmanabad by the Muhammadans, 

, That the upper city was Muhammadan k shovrm by the smaller Muhammadan bricks; 
the three mosques discovered j the abundance of coins with Arabic legends ; brick .arches ; 
lime plaster on the upper houses ; and the earthen pots, with spouts, which I think are 
distinctly Muhamm.'idan. Some of the coins themselves have inscriptions connecling 
them with the Arab Governors of Maiisfinu Cetier.il Haig says " Its name (Brfihmana- 
badj, linked to that of the neighbouring Arab fortress, long survived the ruins of the 
ancient city, and even at last extinguished the proud title given by the conquerors to 
their capital, Hafimanah-Mansurah. in process of lime, became Ram ana h onlv, and 
at tills day no native of iiiindh has any notion where Mansurah stood." The brackeltlng 
of the names is significant, and is whai we might expect where two cities had occupied 
tile same site within so short a pt'riod. Rrahmanabad was taken by Muhammad Qasim 
in A.D. 712, and Mansura Is said to have been built by bis sou ’.Ainru. The sudden 
disappearance of BraSinuttirib.lid from history is eicslly explained by tlie fact of Mansdra 
btfing built upt)n its mins. General Haig says " from this time nothing more is heard 
of Brahmanabad.” 

The Chach Namab, as translated by .Mirza Kalichbeg Fredunbeg (t90o), tells us 
that the small channel of the Halwai (General 1 laig's Jalwiili, which, in another place, 
b spell JalwatiJ flowed past the east of Br.ihmarirtbad.* 

* Bo/ri. A S-t V'*l 4 . V'. p. 4.13, 

* It is unJy hiilf a mlJtf Irom the edge of wic lu tlmt of the — li. C- 
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CentTal Haig says rbe Arab gwgraphtrs dcsrriljt XfansQra lUi pnrircled W a 
channel, or branch, from the Mibran, sd as to make the latul ini^ hicir it sttMid an isJafid, 
aiul also that ‘‘from somiwhere near this point a branch stream tssucTi irom the 
Indus on the left bank, and, fiowing »iuth-easi, passed round the iraUs of Mansura on 
theeast side, and then, turning south ^westward, rejoined the main river ai a spot about 
3 farsangs, or say 9 miles from the cttpital ” ; and, again. " it is the only branch-stream 
mentioned by the Arab geographers, who m their mjips lay down the course of the 
Indus in Sindh as a straight line, towards the souiheni end of which a semi-circular 
loop'represems the branch-clianncL* Another branch-si ream in this neighbourhood 

Is mentioned in the Chach Xamah. This was mimed the JaU%ijs. It nm to the east of 
jsrdkmitnM, and apparently close to the town; whether it came from the Indus or 
I the Hakro is uncertain, U nuiy possibly have been the chatine! that flowed bv 
Mansyira, to which no name is given by the Arab geographers,"* [t certainly was bilt 
how General Haig can think so, 1 do not know, since he identifies Dep;ir G hangro with 
Br^manabad in wimd, case the stream, to pass on the east of both sites, would need 
, to have doubb^ tip agawi between them, which is not at all likdv. No. the bt>d shown 
in the accom^ing map ^d which is perfectly distinct upon the site, is no doubt 
llmi ol the -Halwai or Jalwili. There is also a stream bid, very apparent passing 

J.mn tW.,,/ sKlo of Dopar Chaogro, bm I was to fiod aov TL of L' oS 

tne east of the same place. 

General Haig rtdied very much, in lucatintr these tvn .u 

of Mohamad Qaaim. .ho Ar.d, .Si„J "'T"’'"'* 

oapturoof the for, of ,ho of\. bv .h^l b Tr ■■■ 

rea.-bi„R Brahoraohbad, .ho rhh..„!a„ (ho i, ,^^^0 Ch^^^^ 
relate that when nh^lit * t w , ^ inei.,nmn Namah) savs; ' some 

relate that when Dhdil w^. captured. Muhammad Kasim called for NQbah son of 

Dhnran, and after givmg him strict injunctions, rmtrusted to him th. h 

Then he shows how easily the mistake mbht h intended;' 

letters being substituted the one for the other Persian 

« two miles and a half south-west from Rrsh of Hufani 

employ a fraciiont this distance would be cal/'d^"^ t 

advancing from south to north and while it u the Arabs were 

should assign to one of 

up to Dufrini. if that place were sAor/ of—tK-o ' ^ ^ communication by river 

have been a useless and absurd r. . south of—Rrahmanabad, it uould 

^^eycfid the grtrat fortress, held, as toM 

four miles nonh-west of the place Dnmil- I ■ ■ ^ garrison. DfifSni is 

but whirh I bclievtr to be Mansfirah ” R..rii' Brahmatiahad, 

of the fact (hat the ^rah irm ' j ^.rgutnent is altogether ttntenablein view 


■« Cu 1 


‘I*- 7'^ur,, p™. 

7 m m. s. A. Jf, JCI'l, Part i. 
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m south. He has madt; the mistake of supposing the fori of Rawarlo be some 
I 70 miie* to the south-east of Nerun or Hytlerabad, whereas the Chach Namah 
I makes it abundantly clear that Kawar nas the preseitt Rohri on the Indus nettr 

I Sakhar;* 

Muhammad Oasim thus approached Brshmanahad from the north, his boats 
proceeding down the stream past Depar Gbangro, or Savandi, to Hnfani. The Chat h 
N'amah tolls ns hr now moved on till he came to the bank of the small chami(;l of 
Halwai to. the east of Brahmanabad..and he fisted his camp there, and thence called 
. upon the place to surrender. This spot is shown on the accompanying map covered 
with brick debris and potsherds. It is here that so many burnt cl.ay balls are found 
scattered about, used, no doubt, as missiles for their great slings. They measure from, 
six to two inches' in diameter. This ground must have been the scene of conflict in 
many an action 1 and, if 1 judge rightly, the pTim’ip;d part 0/ the town and the citadel 
stood close to the river facing it. Bones are found scattered about, .and in one spot T 
saw the complete bones of an arm and fingers, all entire,and embedded in the surface. 
In anothtfr place a quatvtity of slag iron was found, as if sjeveral hlack.smiths or iron 
smellers had been located here. The great jars in the north of the city are found 
again here embedded in the ground, the rings of their rim.s just showing above their 
< surface. 

lipon either side of the river bed, at Depar Ghangro, are very extensive areas 
covered with broken pottery, (t is Very finely broken, in some places reduced to a fine 
powder, and is being gradttaUv covered by the s;ind. TJierit is more of it near Dofani, 
and near Shah'Ali Mutalo, sonic four miles north .of Brahmanabad, along what w.as 
probably the course of the stream H.aUvai, They are found frctjueiulv in Siild, and 
beside old river beds. TIkssc [ take to lie the sites of larger encampments. W hen 
armies were on the riiafch, tJie universal custom was insisted on th.il the villages (ie;tr 


' StTchis ///rftrs O.'iTfdf Coini/rj^, ft. fti* Tlic Jrcqiirni rni'rt'tiefcs to Riniir rn thcChnrh .SMmah Inuc twI the 
shfifl™ o! ,1 dfliibi its utihrlrtcftlliy of K.i^v.-tr. Kiwjir vus the prE'^mt on llw InduK. iht‘ ruifi* nF nr.Ts 

Jt is rfKT Mill'll Afiir, bt itnf mltcpqt tour or Fivi- mi |ps to the SttUlt. The S,ime w ork meniians SThqrnsas ihr firit Kins: 
of .\Jrif. Hl- Issjed friiti Ri.li- or kr*i^.-ir to aic-urk Lhc Persian invndrrs (in nne maitnstripi .Mor is utiiUnt fur 
Rjiiv-ir, utiiih iii ntiiiri' corrteL, slrwr the R;tw:ir fnrl h:nl not bei.n tiuiit tbLn); Later, uhetr tiqjiir wjls Krni| of Mim-; 
hisdiler hriittier tJnh.irsLiK sewed (Hi Brjhinanabjd ard made him self mdcpi-nrft:nt, untl bepan to nvefawe hip 
brother. I te is said to have cornpleictl the fort of kilw ar, which was hcj-™ bv iheir father Chach, Ojihir -‘■ibinkilnj; 
to him and promising to hold the ton of AFor as his agent, .\ftcr Duluirpi.ih's death, fixed his resident 

Jil BrilhmanUiAd [^.r a year, when he went to Sewastiin fSc-*nn), and thenL-e to Hawnr. 'Lhis w-m, iherettirr i 
imrthw.irrt movement From Hrahmaiiibiid. Aiiwngsl ihe fmt places m Sind mentioaed bv thr geographer thru 
Hawqd is kflr In dearribhtg the of the- .\1ihran, he says that, .ifter rcarhriig Mutton, it passes the district 

of Uisintid and RBr, nod ihwice jjoea on to Mrmsilra. sitbwquimUy running into the sea to the r.,i5l uf X,.w 

Miitonamod Qaiim's tnovemonts, given in the ( hacli NEtmah. were in ihk wise * „„ artival in Sind he first 
took Dehal ('nialfl ?); fhen he Vi-nt to Nertm (Hvderubsdl, which Lapituhtteil; thilwo Lt Sewa .tan (.Stwnni Lick 
to Ncrimtanii from there prntTi.dcd agiiitott Pnbir hv ntarrhillR to the emmirv oF RAw.ir nml Titor Dnhir 
was then in his fort of Ator. Mulcimirmd Oasint tamped Mver against the fort upon il,e „thor .lide of (hi. 

Mihran (Indus), lie then rr.issed tlw riviT, by thrr f.H-t of Hel IHel means an Rbhd: pnfcblv Uihimr in 
midstream). ,ind foitghl a ten nr iweTvc diys’ Iwlltc- uith Uijhtr amotld Vl.w and Hiwar in Ihe miLde klveer li... 
Mihritn rlndu.s) and the n.iidhriw.ih or VVndhawah tihe W'andamidb ? which W.-Uia name nf a pirtiOT o| (he Ifikrj 
or Raslem Sara]. Alr^r was takoi and Dahirkitbrd. blis son Jesiyn and Daltii Niioren then i^hnt thentH-lm nn in the 
nelyhb.iirinK fortrF R.iwar, whenllu; former fled to HrAhinm.ibad,,ind prwwdedlo pm ihat pbieo in n st.Hf of 
defema^ 'the qnem prepared to defemi hrrself in Rawar. bnt the fori fell to ihe .irms oF Mulvimm-id Oisim 
who ihttt proceeded againsi Brahin.inibftd. snLbtiiig oti the wny ihe minor fwts of Halirnr .md nhaJtl I (f. inipedi' 
in^to njis taken up to KaW.if from .Nerun by boats on the river Indus, .md thenee. it irottld cpf^vir. hr br.meh, 

,1 dihun by ^lLs t^rtrrfs ry.ihmanJt,t.d by the ifrdiro. no« known as tho Eastern N'.lra, and its branch flowing 
duVi'tt pll^^ Uie SihJi' of iJrfiCfcr CrN:i|iL^riLi nHNinu ^ 
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encampments were to supply boih waterpnts and careers. Tliese thousands of pots 
were never carried nn from place to place, but were left where they had been used. 
The area near Shah 'Ali Mutalo corresponds with the position of Muhammad Qasim’s 


camp when he quitted Brahmanabad, for, in writing an account of his settlement o£ 


that place to Hajja], he said that he was wyiting from his camp higher up the river of 
Halwat, near BrShmanal^d. The Chach NSmah also says that he marched out of 
Banhanwah (BrShmanabad) on Thursday, the yd of the month of Muharram of the 
year 94 (A D. 712), and alighted at a town called Musthal, in the vicinity of Sawandi 
and close to a lieautiful lake with a pleasant meadow, called Uhandh Wikarbha, and on 
the bank of this d/itmtifi (lake) he made his camp. There would seem to be some 
discrepancy here, for he could hardly be encamped both by the river and the lake at 
the same lime, unless we consider that the camp extended from the river eastwards 
toward the lake, which would bring him, and his own particular camp, nearer to Depar 
Gbangro which I incline to think was Sawandi. In this case Musthal might probably 
be represented by the modern Mutalo. 


I have not consulted Biladhari myself, but General Haig savs that he states that 
Mansrwa was built “on this {the west) side ol the huhairekr and that MahfOdah was 
built on the far side of the same. « Buhairakr he savs, is properly a lake, and 
he thinks it probable that the lake beside which Muhammad encamped was the same 
referred to by BiladhOrj. Before I kn.yw anything of this MahfQdah 1 had written the 
following notes *' The detached block, seen on the plan to the south-east of Brahmana- 
bad or MansQra proper, is but a part of the great site, and appears to have been separated 
from the latter by an lutificial tank, whose water was retained by a dam . onoectio^ 
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ANCIENT RELICS FOUND AT SHWEBO. 


--- » 

T O the north of the Shwebo Cantonments is the ShwebavgjTin Pagoda buHt by 
King Nauiigdawgyi (j760*63, A.D.), the eldest son of Alompra, who founded 
the last dynasty of Burma. At each angle of the plalforni, a smalt pagoda was butU by 
each of his Four queens. Thrtre of these small pagodas are standing, while the 
fourth, namely, that at the south-western corner, has been removed bodily at some 
time or other. In December tgo2, the central pagoda and the small one to the 
south-east were dug into by some natives of India, and thcJr treasure-chambers were 
rilled. The thieves wore dotoctod and sentenced to imprisonmonc. As the two 
smaller pagodas, which were still left intact, occupied an unsafe position, the Burmese 
elders of Shwebo decided to open them and remove their contents to a place of 
safety. The pagoda to the north-east was selected for opening first. The bricks u'ere 
removed dowm to the ground levd till a stone chamber w'ilh a heavy stone lid was 
uncovered. The chambr-r is about two feet square, and about a foot in depth, the walls 
being covered with an inscription in black letters on a gilt ground, which began to curl 
up and peel off as soon as air was let in. At the bottom of the chamber, covered 
with dust, were the relics and other objects fiited in a layer of mortar, on which they 
had apparently been placed, while it w'as still W'et, in order to make thorn stand up. Jn 
the right top comer was a glass pagoda, under which w'ere two or three enclosed boxes, 
iiUrnded for relics, but of which norw; were found. In the left top comer was a 
monastery of brass. Next to the pagoda were a number of silver and brass figures of 
Gautama Buddha, and many representations of the Bod hi tree ; below these w'ere three 
or four brass guns, and next to these, nearly in the centre of the chamber, was the 
sanctum saact&rum, which consisted of a bowl containing several enclosed boxes with 
relics. There were also several brass boats with rowers, and a number of ArhaU or 
disciples of Huddlia. together w ith the usual votive offerings of gold and silver flowers. 
Of the objects of religious interest, the most important is the series of enclosed 
boxes or bowls with lids containing relics. The outer bowl is of brass, the next of 
copper, the next of silver, the next of pinchbeck, the next of gold set with emeralds, 
and the innermost of amber. Inside the amber bow'l was a small quantity of fine gravel, 
with a few small pearls and pieces of gold, which a pious Buddhist regards as relics 
of the bodv of Buddha. There were silver boxes, one apparently of Maltese work, 
and another crescent-shaped, a silver candle-holder, and gold and silver scrolls 
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covered with inscriptions. The secular objects embraced a large number of curio- 
sides illiistraling the dresses tif the soldleryp the kinds of weapons used , arid I be 
various forms of boats and rafts used in the wars between the Burmese and the 
Talaings. Most of the figures and models are of brass, while some arc of copper, and 
others of silver. There are numeroms soldiers engaged in warlike exercises; some, 
with long coats and t hree*romered hats of regulation pattern, are kneeling on one knee 
taking aim with their rifles ; others, differently attired, are practising with lances. 
IViodels of guns. too. are tn profusion, and many of them are labelled with the inscrip¬ 
tion “ M&^hein " or ** Welkin-resounding (weapon.);* Among the numerous boats and 
rafts, the largest in size and the first in interest is a large brass vessel, supposed to 
represent Alompra on one of his numerous campaigns in the delta of the Irrawaddy. 
It has three masts, each surmounted by a flag; and there is a figure seated in the stem 
occupied in steering. A sailor, hdf as tall as the mast, is climbing up the foremast, 
and another is standing on the main-tnast on the look-out. The Captain is at the 
bows with a telescope to his eye. If Alompra is on board, he must be below. 
There are no sails, nor propeller, nor visible means of progression. There are copper 
elephMs .rilh silver eers, horses rrilh riders, dragoris. ki«eli„g qoeen. princesses 
with pago^ cros-ns, and also represenuiions of the prindpal incidents in the life of 

Cf 3 .iit 3 Tnci 

T.0 relic-chambers sere found helotr the north-eastern pwoda The 6cst 

unearthed on the 25th January 1903, atid the folloning are its contents.- 


was 


114 iilvEr Arhdi^ * 

¥ ^old Buddlias \ 

4 silver ctisbions surmoubt^d by 
lions j 

r pagoda with pinnacte of gold, body 
of glass, aad pedestal of silver j 
4 smaller gold pagodas j 
4 gold vases; 

2 gold banners; 

2 silver banners ; 

1 silver house with ornamentation in 
gold; 

1 model represeating the M tinea] inda 
Lake in rapper, a Ndja m sllv-er ; 
and a baiich of flowers in silver; 

4 queens in silver with crowns of gold; 

13 oiua in silver J . 

1 deer 3Bi silver t 

1 elepliant in silver with two mahouis ' 

I horse ia silver with a rider; 

[ couch in silver ^ | 

The second relic-chamber was unearthed 
rollowing are its contents 


48 trees in copper ^ 

14 fr'ogs m silver ; 

1 tortoise in cryMa]; 

2 rinigs in copper ; 

I bitoch of flowers in silver wvighit^ 
3^1 tolas J 

1 large casket in silver : 

2 small ca^kefs in silver j 
I salver ia silver { 

13 rabies of diffemeat shes ; 

J emerald ; 

I broken hinjch of flowers in silver 
weighing a I loias . 

60 Buddhas in copper ; 

24 In copper j 
4 monasteries la copper ^ 

1 in copper ; 

I brass spoon r 

*8 bunches of flowers in brass ; 

4 boats in brass ; 

I amber howl. 

on the 3oth March 1903. the 


I gold KxaU ; 
i silver scroll; 


» Buddha covered by the Jiood of a 
JVaga In amber ; 
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5 axn’ber beryls; 

4 gold Buddhas ; 

t Buddha under the BodhL trcjti in 
amber; 

I gold Buddha under a pagoda, whcjse 
top h of gold, body of glasSn and 
pedestal of ttilver ; 

5 ArAafs in gold ; 

$ Buddhas in silver ; 

5 Buddhas in amber ; 

JO ArMj in silver ; 

I Buddha in a monastery in amber ; 

S Dal its and /ira/im Js in amt>er ; 

5 Ar^aiSf to nbom Buddha first 

preached his lawt 

3 bunches of floners in atnbcr j 
T deer in amber; 

4 flower trees in amber; 
t flower tree in glass ; 

I in silver offering a gold 

flower and an emeraJd garland to 
Buddha ; 
r pillar in gold ; 

I silver pillar crowned with a gold // ; 
r silver pillar; 

1 silver flagstaff with a gold banner ; 

1 siller flagstaff with a silver banner; 

I siUer flagstaE crow ned with a silver/i; 
ft bunches of flowers iri gold ; 

6 Bodhi trees in silver; 

1 riding an elephant in silver; 

I silver elephant! 
t Silver ; 

I silver 

I silver figure of CiAcamlna, who 
claimed Gautama Buddha as the 
father of her iinboni child; 
t silver ogres; 

I in silver; 

* maninsUver; 


3 ^ilt Buddhas in alabaster; 

22 Buddhas in copper ; 

R5 in copper; 

35 armed soldiers in copper; 

4 horses in copper ; 

5 elephants in copper ; 

1 J/rlr^ riding an elephant in copper; 

2 monasteries in copper; 

2 deer in copper ; 

I cushion in silver ; 

1 model of the Muncalinda Lake In 

copper; 

2 war boats tvith armed soldiers in 

copper ; 

E brass raft with Captain and sailors 
on board ; 

] covered passage in hrasis ; 

4 bra$s cannon ; 

1 copper bowl cofitaimug the relics of 

an ArAai; 

2 ailvei: caskets of difleient staes ; 

t gold casket studded w ilh gems con- 
taining the relics of an A rhat; 
t glass dish with stand ornamented 
with gold; 

1 silver car-cleaner! 

1 silver tooth-pick ; 

I pair of silver pincers ; 

1 pair of gold ear ornaments studded 
with rubies; 

a pairs of urv'^stal ear ornaments; 
t pair of jvorv" ear umamenta ; 

E amber ear ornament; 

30 gold beads; 

7 head dresses in gold; 
t oiWamp 111 gold ; 

E large copper cajiket containing the 
relics of an A rhri ; 

6 bunches of flowers in gold ; 

I glass gobkt ; 


The following articles were discovered by the thieves in the small pagoda at the 
south-eastern corner and recovered from them :— 


Relics of Buddha; 

33 silver Ar/i^its^ \ 
t amber Buddha ; 

3 silver Buddhas theadless) ; 

66 rubies of different siies; 

1 silver casket; 

2 silver buttons ; 

I cruaceiit shaped silver casket ; 


1 silver box [without lid) ; 

I silver spoon ; 

1 silver spoon (broken) ; 

3 ailver banners w^eighing e| tolas; 
i bunch of silver flowers (broken) t 
t silver scroU'shaped banner weighing 
5J tolas; 

i ajuher Buddha j^heidle&n); 

U 2 
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r small ruby; 

Broken picecs of siU^r weighing 5 tolas; 

Broken pieces of gold weighing ij 
lolas ; 

I gold flagstaff stndded with jewels 
weighing 4i tolas j 

1 gold scroll wilh inscription weighing 
10^ tolas; 

1 fillver ^ctnll with iDscription weigh¬ 
ing 10 tolas ; 

155 brass Bgirrcs of ArAnfs and of 
Gautama Buddha occupying the 
seven attitudes under the Bod hi tree; 

39 brass figores of men ^ 

7 brass modeb of war boats, rafts and 
ships ; 

7 brass models of monasteries wilh 
moltiple roofs; 

9 silver cushions; 


4 brass elephants j 

2 brass horses ; 

2 brass cannon; 

16 brass figures of soldiers ; 

343 silver beads ; 

J large brass salver with tm-er and 
stand ; 

1 small do. do^; 

I lidless iron alms^bowl contnioing the 
relics of an ArAat j 

t large brass bowl; 

I large copper bowl ; 

1 large pinchbeck bowl: 

I large silver bowl; 

1 large gold bowl studded with rubies 
and covered with a lid containing 
an emerald ; 


the relics of Buddha, 

The p^oda at the north-western comer was dismantled on the 35th Februa. 
1903, and the lollowirtg are the contents of its relic-chamber:_ 


1 gilt Buddha made of the wood of a 
BofiAt tree (ficus re/igiasg) ; 

2 amber Buddhas; 

28 silver Buddhas with Bodki trees; 

7 silver Buddhas; 

4 silver Buddhas (standing} ; 

1 silver Buddha in a shrine ; 

I silver Boddha attended by a Nags 
under a tree; 
to human hgores in aiTver; 

I glass goblet still filled wkh water ; 

I silver scroll on which an extract 

from the Buddhist scriptures is in 
Scribed ; 

I glass jug with a porcelain cover 
containing a small ingot ol silver ; 

I pair ctf gold ear otnaments studded 

With jewels; 

1 dinmofitil ring ; 

1 jade^stonc ring j 
I sapphire ; 

On the gold scrolls are found 
Ruddhisl Canon, and the silver 
latter are translated below 


3 rubles I 

t gold car ornament (filigree work) ; 

t emerald rit^; 

I buuch of gnld floweri^ (broken); 
a buucheis of silver flowers ^ 

I large gold bowl coiituining reties \ 

1 £ma1] gold bowl rontaiiiiog 3 relics | 

J silver trAtin^m box; 

[ silver bowl; 

t amber //amsa bud (hcudleBj^}; 

[ small silver bowl * 

1 small g^land gl emeralds ; 

J mby (dark coloured) \ 

1 bundle coDtaining a gold necklace, 
and some rubies, jade^stone, and 
emeralds; 

I gold chain (broken); 


I glass goblet conLainlng reJIcs i 

3 silver funtprinls of Buddha or 
Buddha pid w'eigliing lo vns ; 

I gold ring, 

tn^aved extracts from the three di>'isinns of the 
scrolls are mainly of historical interest. Three of the 


(t753 A D.), Alornpr^^th^Fatrln^^^'B^ddh^^ Buimese 

I'atron of Buddhism, founded the City of Rataoa- 
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sirigha, and reigned there as King. The boundaries of His Majesty's empire are as 
follows:— 

North —Assam and Khamti; 

East— The iron bridge |,Tit:h-pi-kiian) on the Chinese frontier ; 

Siam j 

South —Rangoon, Svriam, and the sea. 

His Majtisty founded a new dynasty, and built a large pagoda to the north-easi of 
the capital. In the month of Kason, i I33 of the Burmese era (May 1760 A D ), he 
died at Kinywa in the Martaban district, on his return from the invasion of Siam. 
His eldest son, Slripavaramahadhammarajadhipati. succeeded to the throne. The 
pagoda, which was built by Alompra, was in a state of disrepair, and was restored bv 
the Do wager-Queen, who en-shrined additional relics in the upper relic-chamber. Her 
Majesty likewise had the first books of the three divisions of the Buddhist Canon 
inscribed on scrolls of silver and gold, and these were enshrined in the same pagodxi 
in the month of A'aitaw 11S5 (December 1 763 A.D.), that Is to say, after her second 
son had become King. 

II. 

The empire of Avb, which was under the sway of the ten kings of the 
Nyaungyan dynasty, was overthrown in Tagu JII3 (April 1751 A.D.), and Alompra 
became King in n t5 (1753 A.D.), after founding a new capital called RatanSsingha 
at Moksobo. In 1121 (i 759 A.D.) His Majesty invaded Siam, and, on his return, 
died at Kinyw'a in the district of Martaban. The eldest son, Sirisudhammaraja, who 
tvas heir apparent, succeeded to the throne in JVayan (June 1760 A.D.). The 
boundaries of the Burmese Empire arc as follows: — 

South “Pegu, Svriam, and the sea j 
Khamti and the sea (?) ; 

ffVr/—The hill ranges separating Burma from Assam, Chittagong and Arakan; 

China and Siam. 

White and red elephants were presented to the King, who then assumed the title 
of ** Siriptavarasudhammarajadhipati ", His Majesty built a large pagoda at Shwebaw'- 
gyun, which is 500 tas (5,350 feet) to the north-east of the capital; and each of the 
four queens built a smaller shrine at each comer of the pagoda platform. The small 
pagoda at the north-easieni corner was built by Queen Thayetmyoza Sirimabadevt. 
Relics of the Lord Buddha were placed in a bejewelled casket and enshrined in the 
pagoda. The following were also deposited in the relic-chamber; bejewelled repre¬ 
sentations in gold, silver, and pinchbeck, of the Royal builder, of the seven Attitudes of 
Buddha around the Bod hi Tree, of Buddha preaching his first sermon to the 

monks at the entreaty of Sakam^att Brahma under the Ajapala. Tree, and of 
the Tw'^enty-eight Buddhas, w‘ho preceded Gautama Buddha, etc.; models of umbrellas, 
banners, elephants, rafts and war-boats; betel-boxes, flow'er vases, small beads, bunches 
of flowers, and lamps, made of gold, silver, brass, and iron, andomamemed with rubies, 
sapphires, amethysts, pearls, diamonds, cats’-eyes, coral, crystal, and glass. Her 
Majesty, who is imbued with great faith m the Religion, prays: 

“ Mav the guardian spirits of the Religion, of the World, of the earth, and tree? 
and pagodas, keep watch and ward over my work of merit, in order that it may last for 
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5,000 years, that IS to say, as long as Buddhism itself. May these good and noble 
spirits share in my merit. Should irieked and avarii'iDUS persons approach the pre¬ 
cincts of my pagoda with the intention of robbing it of its valuable contents, mav the 
guardian Spirits, through the glory of my Lord and Husband, and my own merit, instil 
fear into them and succeed in thwarting their nefarious designs," 

On Tuesday, the r3th day of the waning moon of Tka,imgyut 1125 (October 
1763 A.D.), great offerings were made to a large number of monks, and the relic- 
(^hamher was closed. The queen continues her asseveration: Alay the god of earth 
bear witness to this my good deed. Till I enter Ni^rt’ana. may all mv wishes be ful- 
filled. In virtue of the merit acquired by me, may His Majesty, the Dowager-Queen, 
and the members of the Royal Family live in mutual love, may their lives be prolonged 
over a hundred years, and may all iheir wishes be fulfilled. * Mav 1 share my merit 
equally with my parents, to whom 1 am under a deep obligation. May my eldest son, 
Who would have shed lustre and glory on our Royal House, had his life been prolonged! 
also share in my ment, and may he while in the enjoyment of heavenly bliss, rejoice on 
hearing of this my good deed. May the Ministers and other officials, who supervised 
t e building of my pagoda as well as all beings, who are in course of transmigration m 
the th.ny.one forms of existence, participate in my merit. Mav the spirits of the 

the ogres, gA;o/rand ghosts, who 
inhabit the declivities o the earth, enjoy my merit, and keep constant watch and ward 

over my pagoda Fmal y, by virtue of the merit acquired by me through building this 
pagoda in which the relics of Buddha are enshrined, may I enjoy such happiness and 
prosperity as cannot be disturbed .nd detracted in every form of existence counring 

Cw m^TiI attai^nment of Nirvana, and. like Visakha and Queen 

Anoja, may I attain A/irvaiia, without the necessitv of further • * * l 

0 lth.co„,i„E Buddha .AriMelwyya," ' tra„sm,gn.t.„„, at ihe 

in. 

In the month of Tagu of the 2295th year of the era nf tW^ v v ' 1 l 

.M3th yearaf thu Burmese era <April Ijit A D 1 rh 
been under the sway of the ten kings of the Nyaun». a . ° 

Alompra, the Patroo of Buddhism, revived Iheiine or'Bnrm 
the eemre of Buddhist infiuence, by fouX thl X " 

paliictf, mont. And walU, at Moksobo whern Qk ^ Ratanasti^igha, with jts 

the dwelling-place of Buddha, when he was bom as a”'Se “lit 

the throne iii the 2197th year of the era of fhp P l ■ 

the Burmese era (1753 A D. 1. The founder f th ^^fiiORAndtho 1115th year of 

(June 1J59). The eldest prince, StrisudhamLrsIaTho'’^''he^T^ 
ceeded to the throne. W hite and red eleuhant^ f ^ , heir-apparenl, sue- 

the lilies of " Lord of White and Red Eleph,ints 
The boundaries of His Majesty’s Empire are L 
SoutA —The sea i 

At Shwebawgyun, which h about 5^10 tas U f. .1 . T , 

3 ^ 15 .^ 5 ° feet) to the north-east of the royal 
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city. Hs!! Majesty built a pagoda in which the relics and images of Buddha were enshrined. 
The relics consisted of 3,001 large pieces, 3.C01 small pieces and 5,003 smaller pieces, 
which were deposited in concentric bowls of brass, copper, pinchbeck, pewter, coral, 
gems, rubies and iktiyeikan wood. In the relic-chambers, of which there were several, 
were deposited golden figures representing Alompra and his chief queen, His Majesty 
and his chief and other queens In an attitude of offering flow'crs, parched rice, lights and 
qanners to Buddha j Alompra’s regalia and his turban, ruby ring, emerald bracelets, betel 
boxes, gold sword chains, girdle, and many crown jewels ; relics of Buddha placed 10 con¬ 
centric bowls of silver, gold and rubies ; figures of Buddha representing the principal inci¬ 
dents of his life and figures of the memliers of the royal family, and of soldiers, elephants, 
hors«3S, boats, ships, rafts and of many kinds of weapons. His Majesty built a saynt 
(rest house) adorned with exquisite carving. The ii on the pagoda was nuide of iron 
weighing 400 viss, and the bell was made of brass. Silver figures were made repre¬ 
senting the scenes in the 550 Jiitaka stories. The entire Tnpitaka was inscribed on 
gold scrolls- 

Thc above is an enumeration of the good works of His Majesty, the Lord of 
White and Red Elephants. 

The small pagoda at the north-eastern corner of the Central pagoda was built 
by Queen Sirimaharatanadevt on Sunday, ihe 4th day of the waxing moon of 
Tatothaiin in the ajoyih year of the era of the Religion and the iiasth year 
of the Burmese era (September 1763 A.D,). The following were deposited in the 
relic-chamber:— 

Buddha's relics placed in concentric bowls of brass, silver, pinchbeck, gold and 
amber; Buddha’s relics consisting of 3,00< large pieces, 3.001 small pieces and .... 
smaller pieces, placed in an amber bowl of great value, which was put inside a miniature 
pagoda, w hose bejewelled pedestal W'as of silver, w hose body was of glass, and whose 
pinnacle was of gold j gold images of Buddha studded with jewels, representing him in 
the seven attitudes around the Bodhi Tree; similar images in amber; a gold figure studded 
with jewels representing Buddha preaching his first sermon in the Migadaya. or Detr 
Bark ; silver figures representing the Pant^avaggiya Monks listening to the first sermon 
of Buddha silver figures of 80 disciples of Buddha ; an amber pagoda ; the teaching 
of Buddha inscribed on gold and silver scrolls; the bejewelled shroud used in covering 
Alompra’s body when it was lying in state; His Majesty’s turban and comb ; a gold 
ring of inestimable value; Her Majesty’s head dress, hairpin, ear-ortiament, ring . , . ; 
a pair of brass ships In miniature manned each by a Captain, steersman, and fiailor, 
filled with gold, silver, and precious stones ; a brass boat filled with sapphires, emeralds, 
coral crystal, and glass; brass war-boats and rafts manned by sailing-masters, steers-? 
men and crews of rowers ; gold figures of queens in their full dresses adoring Buddha 
with' offerings of gold, silver, and jewels; , . . ; pagodas in miniature 

made of gold, rubies, and amber; betel-boxes ; figures in gold, silver, and brass repre¬ 
senting the king, queens, ministers, and all officials and menials in an attitude of ador¬ 
ing Buddha’s relics and of offering them bunches of gold, silver, ruby, and pearl 
flowers; bunches of gold, silver, ruby, and pearl flowers; offerings of parched rice 
represented by beads of gold, silver, pearls and rulnes ; gold and silver banners, gold and 
silver lamps, with and without staneb; fragrant essences of various kinds; at the four 
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points of the compass as well as at the intermediate points, 5gures in siker and brass, 
of elephants, horses, and soldiers armed with swords, spears, guns, bows and arrow's, 
and facing outwards for the purpose of safeguarding the dedicated treasures in the relic- 
chamber; and figures of armed men and infantry soldiers were interspersed between 
those of elephants and horses. 

" [n the future, if my pagoda is destroyed by w'icked persons or natural causes, may 
the guardiaji spirits of the Religion, of pagodas, of the universe, of trees and of the 
earth, safeguard, on my behalf, the holy relics and images of Buddha, the miniature 
pagodas, and the sacred figures mentioned above.” 

These scrolls describe the contents of relic-chambers constructed in 1763 A-D. 
Thirty-four years later, Hiram Cox, liritish Resident at Rangoon, visited the Mingun 
pagoda, which was in course of building by Bodawpaya, the third son of Alompra, 
and saw the relic-chamber and the treasures to be deposited in it. The following is 
his desitTriptioa:— 


“Tpon the seventh terrace rises the exposed pan of the base or plinth of the 
intended structure, the foundation of which is sunk of solid masonry still lower; how 
murh 1 have not been able to ascertain, Within the plinth a hollow chamber is left, 
forming a quadrangle whose extern Is sixty-one feel six inches, its depth eleven feet! 
and the walls being twelve feet eleven Inches thick, make the exterior surface of eightv- 
seven feet four tnehes The interior of this chamber is plastered with white chunam 
and decorated mth pamted borders and panelled compartments with trees and flower¬ 
pots in them. There are also rows of columns twenty-nine inches square, and 
pilasters, to support the leaden beams and terrace with which the whole Is to be 
covered when the dedicated trt^asures are deposited there ; with a number of quadran¬ 
gular compartments large and small, from ten feet to four feet five inches square, to 
conlam them; the smaller ones being lined with plates of lead three-fourths of an inch 
thick. The innermost quadrangles are intended for the preservation of the (reasures 
dedicated by His Majesty, while the span around them is devoted to the oblations of 
IS courtiers. Opposite each of the smaller companments, whose depth is equal to 
thato the larger ones and which appeared like so many wells, was placed. o„ small 
Bengal carpets, little hollow temples, three feet square, with pyramidal roofs orna- 

sll T ^ —red with 

hm plates of silver, alloyed to about hfty per cent, standard; k height from the base 

1 L n ^ f u ‘common window-gUs , Round 

the solid part of the building and upon the terrace, wiwe arranged piles of leaden 

beams about hve inches square, and of sufficiem length to cover L respective 
chambers, with plates of lead of the sam*. Unr^k f ^ - * respeeme 

fo^hs of an ini'K ihick far the coverings; and besides iheM rn^mte^f Ifale^ o"! 

:wrsrr:r™;rL"T^^ “■ 

treasure below these • how ^ Ih— '^i' ““ m<l structure, charged with 

nr.iuing\hechatn;i;!:rhi:rfa;;iXvCtrth^r'"'- t-'*”" 

efaiuu d by his present Majesty, who h,ss great skill in these L, r^Tha. tte ^ 
hasad.vne sanettnn we had oetdar dentons,ration, thrra. piles If leadto 
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with gold-leaf being shown us, which had been brought and arranged where we saw 
them at night bv angels. 

« ' « • * * ■ • 

" A number were collected for our amusement; we sat to see them for abtnil half 
an hour, and then went to view the dedicated treasures. They were arranged on the 
platform of a bamboo shade, about seventy feet in length and thirty broad ; they con¬ 
sisted of a great variety of Burmhan temples and ie&uns (monasteries) in miniature, 
covered with plates of fifty per cent, silver, and filled with little images of their idols from 
three inches to a foot in height of the same materials. Besides those in the temples, etc., 
there were squadrons of others of the same kind and quality arranged cm the flonr ; als > 
many which they said were of solid gold, but on ejtamination we found them less valu¬ 
able ; there were also two rows of about a dozen larger images of alabaster, from four 
to two feet in height, well gill and burnished, These were of that remarkable kind 
which 1 have before noticed in this diary j their cast of features and hair being preeisi.-ly 
that of the Abvssinian negroes ; ail the others were of Indian origin (but 1 shall have 
occasion to discuss this subject more at large tn another place). There were also 
several gilt metal flat caskets, said to contain gold and precious stones: Mr. Burnett 
saw the contents of two or three, though 1 did not; in them were several coloured 
stones, none above ten or fifteen canits weight, st!t in gilt foil. There were also several 
plies of bricks, slabs of coloured glass, and white thaffaks (umbrellas), such as are 
used by the royal farailv ? and lastly, one of Dr. Priestley's machines for impregnating 
water with fixi.^ air. On the opposite aide, in another shade, was an image of a deity in a 
portable temple, with pok^s fixed to It for four bearers, which, we were informed, were 
sufficient when its godshlp was in good humour, but when displeasiwl, not all the power of 
the Burmhan empire could move it. Many miraculous cures are ascribed to the power 
of this deity ; in pity to the multitude, it is, therefore, Itoped that His Majesty will not 
immure it in the vaults of the new temple. In a separate shade, in a moveable wooden- 
house which travels on wheels, is a print of the foot of Gaudama, in a slab of marble, 
from the heel to the toe. It is about three feet in length and of a proportional breadth j 
but the history of this impression I did not learn, as my conductors were in haste to go 
home." ^ 

***•••* 

Naungdawgyi, the king, who built the Shwebawgyuii Pagoda at Shwebo, rvigned 
from 1760 to A.D. Being the eldest son of Alompra. he materially assisted firs 
father in overthrowing the power of the Talaings, in uniting the whole of Burma under 
one rule, and in foundhig the last Burmese dynasty, which was subverted by the 
British in 1883 A.D. Ava was conquered by the Talaings in 1751 A.D. 5 Alompra 
proclaimed himself king in the following year; and thus, for nearly ten yea's, 
Naungdawgj'i was engaged in incessant fighting. In these wars, the belligerents were 
still armed with bows and arrows, and fire-arms decided the fate of battles These 
weapons were supplied by the agents of the English and French East India Comp-inies, 
which, having made peace after an open war of 5 years in the C^natic, transferred 
their rival aspirations to Burmese soil. The French had a factory at Syriam, and the 
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British estabO^hed them selves at Negrais-;ind Basselh. The prescience of the latter 
in selecting the winnli’ig side in all disputes among native rulers In India and Burma, 
and in the East generally, is truly remarkable. They supported the pretensions of 
Alompra, who was an upstart of no-royal lineage, against the claims of the king 
of Pegu, who had unlimited resources at his disposal; and, in the end. they were 
quite justified in their choice. 

In 1755 A O. the British Eagt India Company presented Alompra with '* * 4 pbees 
of Iron Cannon, one a la, and the other three 9 pounders ; 80 shot and 4 chests of 
Powder " ‘; and two years lattt the king was presented by the Company with more 
guns and powder. Moreover, in the Treaty of " Friendship and Alliance/' concluded, 

in the same year, by the Company and the king, the 6th Article siipuLnes that_"In 

ronstderation whereof, the said Honourable Company do hereby promise and oblige 
themselves to present unto the king of A\a and Pegu, annuallv, one piece of Ordnance 
to carry a twelve pound shot, as Ifliewist aoo viss of good gunpowder • • • * * " / 
Again, in 1760 A.D., Naungdawgyi, the successor of Alompra, was still in need of 
fire-anns, and he sought the assistance of the Governor of Madras in procuring them. * 

Thew- historical circumstances explain the presence, so antagonistic to the spirit 
of peace inculcated by Buddhism, of figures representing fighting men, and of models 
of <:aimon and other paraphernalia of war. The figures were not placed there as mere 
historical mememoes: they were supposed to sm-e a practical purpose, namely, to 
safeguard the holy relics of Buddha and other treasures. The Burmans believed! as 
e.xpkined in .xmcluding part of the third scroll translated above, that these figJires 
of elephants, horses, and armed soldiers, would become endowed with life and motion 
and that the soldiers would make use of the cannon, muskets, saxirds, spears hows 

and arrows agamst any intruders, who might approach .the sacred precincts 'of the 
pdgocLi with an evil intent. 

A represL-ntativi* seleciion was made from the relics found at the ShacbawKt'un 

gn)ups. Plate L! shows the twnle-eiiht 
Buddhas mcludiug Gaulanta. The Buddhist Sccipmes declare that Buddhas'In The 

bygone ys trere a, numereus a. the "S».ds of the Ganges," but recognise only the 
las .wen y.e,gh.. If .™e ,s contputed by nteans of u-orid-cycles, this number may he 
reduced to four, namely^ Kakusandha. Kofflgamana. Kassapa, and Gautama; and to 

y«ievva the future Messiah of Buddhism. These five 
Buddhas nh« if^knonn a, ^ " Bhadda-happa ■. or the "Happy world- 

™mber aid) further. They adore only three Buddhas, the Past one Kassapa- the 

ftesenl one, Giiulama; and the Future one, Metteyya, ' 

Like CentueiuB Gautama never claimed a higher title than a "Transmitter of 
Trarhtmn, and m h« rermons, he delighted to rail himself a " Tathagata " uhiuh 
Chdders h^ iranslated as one n ho goes in like m-umer," but u-hich is undento^ by 

Buddhtsts to mean one who follnii'^ m hke. r . r i- ‘fcoou ay 

a , f a , . the foot-3teps of his predecessors" The 

atr'r VeX: ™ 
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It n-ill be notiued that ijach Buddha sits cross-legged under a Bodhs Tree, C5r a 
Tree of Knowledge, or Enlightenment.” Gautama attained Buddhabond under a 
Ficds Feligiosa, while each of his predecessors had a tree of a distinct denomination, 
as the sandal wniid, bamboo, 5*^/ {shor^a etc., trees. The Idea that a 

Buddha should attain to the state, practically of the highest type of humanity, under a 
tree of a particular denomination, is probably connected with the primitive form of Tree- 
Worship, according to which every tree of gigantic proportions was believed to be the 
abode of some spirit or Deity. 

Plate LI I portrays the events, which happened immediately after the atUilnment 
of Buddhahood bv Gautama. According to the Mahavagga {vide foot-note a, pages 
74-75, Sacred UmI’s a/ the East, VoL XIII), the Sage remained for a period of four 
times seven days ,in the neighbourhood of the Bodht Tree \ but later tradition is 
unanimous in extending it to seven litnes seven days, and the Buddhists of Burma have 
accepted the latter authority. The first figure on the extreme left of the upper row 
represents Gautama Buddha as ” enjoying the bliss of emancipation” under the Bod hi 
Tree. .j\L the end of seven, days,, he rose from his sitting posture, and contemplated 
the Tree of Knowledge (figures a .and 3). At the end of the second period of seven 
days, he felt the effects of inaction, .and toolr walking exercise for seven days [figure 4), 
Then the gods provided him with a golden house resplendent with precious gems, in 
which he sat for seven days, working out his laws of salvation (figure 5). After this, 
he sat down under the Aj.apala banyan tree (banyan tree of the goat-herds), (figure 6). 
Here, he conversed with a Brahman of a haughty disposition, and successfully with¬ 
stood the assault by the hosts of Mara, or the Tempter. The next attitude of Buddha 
(figure 7) is best explained in the words of Rhys Davids (page 80, i&td .): 

Then the Blessed One, at the end of those seven days, arose from that stale of 
meditation, and went from the foot of the AjapSla banyan tree to the Mucalinda trw. 
And when he had reached it, he sat cross-legged at the foot of the Mucalinda tree 
uninterruptedly during seven days, enjoying the bliss of emancipation. At that time, a 
great cloud appeared out of season, rainy weather which lasted seven days, cold 
weather, storms, and darkness. And the Naga (or Serpent) King Mucalinda came out 
from Ids abode, and seven times encircled the body of the Blessf;d One with his 
windings, and kept extending his large hood over the Blessed One’s head, thinking to 
himself; ‘ May no coldness (touch) the Blessed One 1 ' .May no heat (touch) the 
Blessed One ! May no vexation by gadfiies and gnats, by storms, and sunheat and 
reptiles [touch) the Blessed One ! 

The first figure on the extreme left of the lower row represents the scene which 
took place under the Rajayatana tree. Here, Tapussa and Bhallika, IW'O merchants 
from L'kkala (Orissa), presentexl Gautama with lotus-flowers, rice-cakes and lumps 
of honev. It is interesting Co note that Burmese writers identify Ukkala with 
Rangoori. Figure 9 is a deer represetiting Mlgadaya, the Deer Park near Benares, 
where Gautama Buddha preached his first sermon, which is described in Buddhist 
phrasixjlogy as'* Turning the WhetJ of the Law and figures 10-14 represent his 
first audience of five hermits who were converted. The Last three figures 15, 16 and 
17 represent three of the principal enemies of Buddha. Figure is the six-mmed 
Mara riding a fierce elephant, which is in the act of charging against Gautama with its 
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tusks. Figure (>is .\lavcLka, fui ogr^\ who attempted to bann Buddha, but who was 
ultimately converted. Figure 10 represents a woman, to whom a curious historj'is 
attached. In the Buddhist Church, mcontmeticc Invalidates monastictsm ; 

and this woman. Clhcamaoavika by name, who was set up by the enemies of Buddha 
stufTi'd herself up with pieces of cloth and bark, and accused him of being the father 
of her unborn child. 

Plate Llll contains figures, which are thoroughly Burmese in their character, fn 
the upper row are two inscribed scrolls, the first being made of silver, and the second of 
gold, Theit translation has been set forth above. They are followed by nine human 
figures in some form of attitude of adoration. No. ,5 is a Burmese oIBcial, the next a 
Manipurian lady, whose head dress is surmounted by a serpent, the fifth and sixth 
are Ministers of the highest rank, the seventh and eighth are the King and his Chief 
Queen, and No. 9 is a Buddhist Monk, whose head dress resembles that of the 
Tibetan lamns of the present day. Such style of head dress W’as discarded in Burma 
during the reign of Bodawpaya {1781-1819). The tenth appears to be a Pnnee of 
Manipur, whose body is entwined by two serpents, and the eleventh to be a Burmese 
Prince of the Blood carrying a heap of golden flowers. The last two figures are 
models of silver boxes. 


The miniature pagoda on the extreme left of the second row mav be Identified 
with the one referred to in the following extract from the translation of Scroll 
No. Ill 

Buddhas relics consisting of 3,001 large pieces, 3,001 small pieces, and * * 

smaller pieces, placed in an amber bowl of great value, which was put inside a 
miniature p.igtjda, whose bejewelled pedesial was of silver, whose body was of glass, 
and whose pinnacle was of gold.*’ The pagoda is surrounded bv the customary 
pafciphemalia. On the pedestal ate two /ff/rfA-shaped flower vases, three smaller 
pagocLis, Icogrv phs, and streamers, Figure 15 is a gold flagstaff surmounted by a 
valuable ruby , t6 is a silver streamer hanging from a silver flagstaff; and ty Is a gold 
/I or umbrella, which is one of ihe emblems of Sovereignty, The three bowls (figures 
18-20) are rehc bowls. The first is said to contain the "relics of Gautama Buddha, 
and the second those of his disciples. The relics look like small pebbles and grains 
of iron pyrites rather than the calcined bones of human beings. The third is of gold 
and forms one of a series of concentric bowls. The above are followed by a group 
o ori'uuni.nts placed in two lines. In the first line a cylindrical gold ornament, which 
IS I e pinnacle of a Burmese Crown, is flanked by bunches of flower in gold. In the 
second line are arranged the following, commencing with the left: a gold ring for 
keeping together on the crown of the head the hair of a young Burmese girlj two 
pairs of gold ear cylinders ornamented with rubies and pearls i and two gold finger- 
rings on one of which is engraved the effigy of a king of some European State. 

I ate LI V Is a contribution to the military and naval history^of a period, which W'as 
una } electricity, or Krupp guns. Fire-arms had been introduced into 

j j ^ ^ Frenchp and Britislij but their use had not become 

I J ^ t eir happj possessors vrere the arbiters of the destiny of nascent 
ona ities, supremacy of Alompra^ who founded the last dwasty of Burma in 

7 i 3 j o ) be ascribed to bis possession of several pieces of ordnance^ two of 
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*h!cb he felicitously named the Thunderer" and the Conqueror of Pegu" The 
cannon owned by Naungdawgyl, his son and successor, was called the " \'’anqui3her," 
and its model with its name engraved on the barrel appears as figure 6 . Figure 8 
is anued with a heavy wood-cut ter's knife, and appears to be a member of a corps of 
sappers and miners,^ while Xo, 7 is an anillery man in charge of two houHt^ers, The 
fifth is an infantry soldier armed with a blunderbuss, whose three-cornered hat be¬ 
speaks his European nationality. The fourth is a richly caparisoned cavalry horse and 
the third a war elephant, whose rider ts armed with a spear; while the first two 
represent an officer of an elephant corps and a cavalry^ officer. Before the introduc¬ 
tion of gunpowder, when bows and arrows had not been superseded by fire-arms, 
elephants were extensively used as riding animals in warfare both in India and Indo- 
China. They were often made intoxicated, and directed to trample down one’s 
enemies or to batter down with their colossal head city gates and other obstacles. 

In the lower row is a fiolilta of five war vessels. The ninth is the flag-boat of the 
King, [is prow is embellished with the head of a dragon, which is the national 
emblem of China. In its middle, rises the graceful spire of a gUt pavilion with five 
pyramidal roofs, under which the King sits; and a hat-wearing officer is on sentry-go 
behind the pavilion. The stem of the boat is bent like a bow, and is ornamented with 
rich carving. A pageant of a Burmese king, like that of other Oriental rulers, is rich 
in scenic effect.^, and words fail to produce the impression made upon one’s mind and 
imagination. The tenth is reserved for members of the Royal Family. No, i t is a 
sentry boat with a look-out man on the mast. No. j3 has a banner Hying and 
rousket rest. The last is manned by three Europeans; the Captain is looking through 
a telescope, a sailor Is climbing the mast, and a musketeer at the stem, who wears a 
hat, is protecting the other two with his gun. 


Taw SEtN Ko. 
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T he great bulk of the deposits in the ancient burial sites in the Tinnevelly district 
consists of patten'. Most of it is in almost perfect condition, due to the nature 
of the soil, but in some sites, where a clay soil exists, k is almost all in a fragmentary 
condition. 

It scents to have been plaoed indiscriminately both inside and outside the ums, a 
fact lo which I have already referred in a prevbus paper on the subject.^ For the 
most part the pottery is well made, the day being of a thin texture, in some cases red, 
in others black, or with the two colours combined. Only a few instances of applied 
colour occur, and little or no ornament is used; such as there is, consisting of short 
dotted lines, is disposed diagonally around the rim. 

The urns are of coarse thick red pottery, and their ordinary form is that of 
Plate LVUl, fig. 3, but in some sites the shape is that of fig. 6. They are seldom 
decorated, though in a few Instances, simple devices—often mere thumb marks— 
appear. Examples of such are figs. 13 and 16. tn some burials, great heaps of 
\arinus kinds of pottery are placed in large bowls, of the shape shown in fig. 9, on one 
side of the um. 


The ^-arious types include pots, large and small; bowls; jars, long and small; 
cups 5 rmgstands, both short and long, besides the urns above alluded to. Many 
present very litlle vaTi,atie]n from such as are in use at the present day. Figs i to 8 of 
Plate LV arc ordinary examples of large pots, usually of red material Figs. 9 to 20 
^d figs. I to 2f> of the succeeding Plate are various kinds of small cups and bowls. 
Those of the shape of figs. 15, 3 i, 22, 23, and ad of Plate LVl are usually black; 
the others are red. Figs. 27, 2S of Plate LVl and figs. 4, 5 and 6 of Plate LVH are 
not very numerous particularly the last two. Examples of jars are figs, t, 2 and 3 of 
, ^ P^'^icularly interesting, in that it is the only example of its 

kind found. It is identical in shape with some bronze jars from the same sites illus- 
ijt tht: Annued Repoti for 190^-03. 

'“T ‘1" "'il' •» swn Irnm the ili-jstrations 

en Plete l\ 11, Anioeg iheie the egg-cup-ehap ed statde are ef rare occurrence. 
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Of the liffs, the more uniisua! forms are those seen in Plate LVII, figs. 32 ^ 34 and Plate 
LVlIlj fig. 2. Figs S and i 3 of the latter are examples of the hooks and spouts found 
on the urns and large basins, to which reference was made in the article in last year's 
Report referred to above. Two other specimens^ which deserve notice, are the 
standard cup and large bow) illustrated in figs, ro and 17 of Plate LVIlI, the former 
being the only one of its kind found, and the latter being identical with a bronze one 
from the game site. 

It should be added that in addition to the specimens figured here, some other 
illustrations of the prehistoric pottery from Tinnevclly are published in the Madras 
Archaeological Reports for 1903*3 and 1903*4. 

The names given to the various vessels in the following plates are those by which 
similarly shaped articles are now known in the local Tamil dialect j but it should be 
understood that in other Tamil districts, and in the Kanarese and Telugu country, a 
variety of different names are applied to the same objects. 
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Plate LV. 

(PAt mtaturtmififi wt/tr tk§JiamitUr‘ ik* vM, ifMlm vikrrmlir rtffkd.) 

Fig. tp—.t(J/ (g^). The body b brown; Lhe rim dark* 

fig* 2j—Kudiitk It b black and has three parallel gmooved lines in the middle- Now 

j^iified lor conveying water from a distance- 

Fig. 3*—(5!''^* The upper half bblack; the lower reddish^ The vessel Is used 
at the present day for preparing broths. 

F'ig. (7i*)- Similar to Eg. 2^ This has a beaded rim and four parallel gnxjved 

Hue* around the middle. 

5^—/Tjr^Msr-iji It is black at the rnouUi and has a reddish body Similar to 

the vessels now used for toddy# 

Fig* 6 ^—Kwiatk (9!^- Similar to fig- 2^ Colmir reddbh. 

7 ’—^Sitnilar t 7 i^+ Similar, It b black at mouth and has a red body^ with fi\'^ parallel 
grooved lines hetow the neck, 

Fig^ S,-^T 5 iirf/ (Ht. gg'). Colour red- Nnw used for carrying water. 

^g- !t is a wide^mouthed vt^l used for prepitriag broth or pepper 

water. 

Fig. 10.—Smiftar SitnOar, It is black at mouth and has a red body. 

Fig^ ij.^— M&Miiiii (3!*), h has a flat base and wdde moath and neck- Used for keeping 
water nr taMjU 

Fig- r3^ hJouth black; body red. It has a long and flat neck| with the 

bottom pointed. Used for drinking water, 

(Ht, Similar, It has a black mouth and red body but no bcailcd rim. 

The flat necks of this and the prece<li£ig vcs^l are probably intended for holding them m the 
hand- 

F'ig-( 3 n^ Colour red* It a low wide vessel used for keeping 
gipgclly oilj. etc. 

Pig* 15^—It is black and has a pointed bass. 

Fig-A'tfrfuifff fsi^, Similar, It is black and poTishctl, anJ has a narrow neck 
and sitiaM mouth, 

Fig. 17^ Siiffi {2I ), Simitar to fig^ 9, Cotour black. It has a wide mouth and painted 
bottom, and b probably used for boiling milk, 

t ig*r8 ^ (Ht ). CoJour bJack, Ethasa rounded bottom and long neck and 

us QHsl for keeping butter-mslk. 

Fig 19, ^ f3j*)* U I* a black-mnulbed, red-bottomed, ^halEaw s-essel, generally used 

lot washing rtce before it h cooked* 

Fig b'}. SimlW to fig 9, Coloar (kowt,. U«d for miscellju«™is pUT^scs. 
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Plate LV[. 

Fig. E.— Gang^/am (Ht- fii'). Neck bl^k j bfldy red. ft is 4 lung oval-shaped ith 

'Wide mcmth and flat neckp used for storing water. 

Fig j .—Kunddn (7*). Colour red. It ii a wide monthedt ovat-shaped vessel. 

3 { 74 ')i. Colour red. It is a fiemi-dfcidar wf^^seJ w^kh beaded itisiilc rSn^ 

used for roasting grain. 

Fig- 4.—Similar Similar. The upper portion black ; the lower red, !t has a beaded 

outside rim* 

Fig. 5.— Satii Mouth and body Mack; bottom red. It has a Rat body with curvjed 

wide mouth- 

Fig. 6*—Similar (4^^, Similar, Mouth and body black * bottom red. 

7H~Sirnilar (4t*)* Similar. Mouth black; body red, ft has two parallel grooved lines 
around the body below the and is used for boiling broth or preparing vegetables. 

Fig 8.—Similar Simnar, 

Fig4 9.— TAa/fjim (4"}. Colour black. It js a flat dish^ used as a food plate. 

Fig. lo,—AVuwjffi (3''). It is a iat cup with a ruuud base^ used for keeping sauc^ or 
Fig, ii.^—^^gi'iri (4I"}, Top blaek ; bottom ted. 11 is a vessel with pointed bottom, pro¬ 
bably used lor keeping curds or prepared vegetables. 

Fig. 12.—^Similar 

*3 *—Kifinam Colour black. It is a Rat, round cup with a BmaJI tul>c on 

one aide^ and is used for suckling childreu. 

Fig, Colour black, A lid. 

^ 5 -'—1^3*^ Mouth black; body red. It is a pot lor keeping fire. 

Fig. 16.— M^di Similar to fig- 14. Base pointed. 

Fig. J7.—'Similar (3^* Colour red. There are two pitrallel grooved lines around the netdv. 
Fig tS,—Similar (3i*). Bottom curved. 

Fig, *9 ,—Mai KiMnam Colour black. It is a small cup with flat haKe, and h 

utilized for keeping black dye generally used by women for colouring the tips of their e^^lids. 

Fig. 20.—Similar {lyJr^J- U has a lid over it, and is utilised for keeping red ptmderp used 
by women for marking their foreheads with either a del in the middle of the forehead or a long 
perpendicular line between the evebrows- 

Fig, 51,— -Gu^d^ Bdgirii tapper part black ; body red. It is a semi-circukr vessel 

hav iog one line around the body near the tip. 

Fig, 2Z .—Similar It has tw'o parallel grooved lifiea around the body- 

Fig. 3 j.— Vafiil Mouth black; body red. ft h a semi-oval shaped vchsc! wdlh two 

parallel grooved lines around the lop and is prol>ably used for serving food during meals. 

Fig. 24.— Kinnam (4i^, Anotlier kind- Mouth black ; bcxly red. 

Fig. 25,-^imiIar ( 4 /, 1 . 

Fig-26.— Vaifii (g"^. Colour black. Jt is used in temples fare keeping sacred water 
[ftri/tatdj^ and ki houses for preserving mtlL 

Fig. Zjr — il/ara^m i(Ht. Upper part black } lower red* It is used for keeping but ter- 

imilk^ etc 

Fig. 2SL—StiLular {Hi 4!^. It lias tw'o parallel liues around the body* 
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Plate LVIl, 

K I It two parallel groox-ed lines arotrnd the top 

bdow the neck. U«d for keeping gjJw, oil, etc. 

Ct>Ionr red. It 

has a flat base and la probably used for storage of drinking water. 

Fig 3.—SiiniW (Kt. 61 "). Another kind having a lid. Colour black. It has a flat base 
an an omamenta ne cin the lid. [i \a probabiy ascd lor preserving any food-stulT, pickles, etc., 

r:::rnLi" ■ ".t-f ^ "»j- ti.. u u; 

the >n Iti, c.» », i|„ bronio, mad, „t. ^ 

KoUartta mTgold, ettrIt It i. m. ^.,l,a|«! cap, aacd by 

tr™ e c- *1^ /u ^taa ^ parallel grooved hues around the too, 

lines around tb^top!^ ^ ^ ** “*"= 

fig. 6.—Similar (Ht 6"], Colour gremh, 

with rofn/edb^ttoml*^^^*^^^ They are probably used f« holding smalJ pots 

.stands fnd sm!ll'^r5ng!rtatZwelrptid^b^Jie ^2 ^ ^ 

l««t small nr ^n«.,vvithw.at. for 

both siL are rovero^witSlkin r^OT on 

f'gt t3. MA^Jo/ dA’fVfAl (Elt lit k-im .. ■ I B t 

a flat nm around the top |i i, nJj f \ ^ flat base, and broad mouth with 

Fitrv M to TO ^ “ powdered saffron, 

*■ igjt. M to 19.—Long cups {Ht. 4 * ■i*'' (yi* fi- ,i-\ j < 1 - j 

water, burulnj; aromatic mmi l - “* - ® » 4 i t 4 ff"- Lsed (or keeping sacred 

, irroing aromat c gum. or keeping ground suxidal {/tf«*Mi„l etc 

f«s.iotoi! 4 -^yydT//t 3 ^*. Hi. 31*. 2 V 4r Ht tI *1 ^ 4-0 

. ., * . <u T 4l y rit. 4 t ). These are dilTercni forms of 


lids used for rovering iuia.\\ poi*^ and are all black, P 


■ iga» aa flfid 3^ art of very fare occiirrenrr. 
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Plate LVm. 

Fig. 1.—A kind of Lid (7^*}- Colour black. The knob L5 roudded^ jiv,stead of pointed 
in otti-T ejtanipleSp 

Fig, 2,—A kind of lid fs"). The knob is boltowed iike a cup, the Imllow portion being 
probably intended for burning camphor* 

Figs, 3 and 4. — KumdS (7^* S'")* Colour black* These are vases or sanall basins nesting 

on a stand, used gcdcr^ly in worship in temples. 

Figs* 5 and 6 . — Madamad^Jt&ant^ii (Ht* and Urns used for the burial of 

the dead* They vary in siste from a foot and a half to about three feet in diajneter. 01 the 
former, the Inside is black and the outside red. The latter is of unusual ocairreiiLe at tlie 
Tinnevelly sites* Cotour red. 

Colour black, Jt is a covering for a vessel and has two thick 

lines around the mouth. 

t'lg, or urn horn (Ht. 2*). Colour red. It is occasionally 

found inside the urns at the topi jost below* the mouth. It is probably intended for suspending 
iron saacer lamps having dialns lijscd to thcitu Tliese lamps arc also oftm found insldr tlie 

Figp 9 .—Sfjl Jlftfdi f C-ai*)* Similar to fig* 7, but of flatter lornTt. Colour black. 

Fig. io—Sandffaa (Ht sD^ Colour blade* It is a curiouis shaped used lor 

prcsei^dng sandal paste. 

Fig, 11.—i/fJi/i It has a flat rhu around the base and a pointed knob- 

Fig, 12 .—A piece of a big bowl wdth a spout (Ht. 1J^)* Colour black, 

Fig, 13.—Rim of an um (jo"^). Colour red. It is ornamented with figures of the sun anil 
crescent. This type of urn b gcneraJly uuomamcntHl, only some having thumb-nail indentations 
around the Him 

Figs, 14 and 15.—Standsi siniilar to hgs. 7 to 9 (Plate LVII]* 

Fig- 16.^—Part of the nm of an um (Bt. 3i^j with another form of oraanicnti which is nut 
repeated around the neck. 

Fig^ —rd/tfffl (li'l* A vessel which probably served the purpose of a porringer 

Another of exactly similar shape tvai found in btome* 
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THE AGRA FORT AND ITS BUILDINGS. 


'^HE origin of the Agra Fort Is uncertam. but we find mentioh of its existence as early 
1 as the time of MaJjmQd, the son of Sultan Ibrahim (oL AJf. 481, A.D, 10S8). 
the grandson of Mas'od, and the greal-grandson of Sultan Maijmiid ai Qhaml for a 
contemporaiy poet Mas ftd-i-Sa d-i-Salman eulogizes that prince for his conquest of 
this fort* : there appears to be no mention of it prior to the above date, nor again after- 
^ds, until the supremacy of the Lodis. [t was conquered by the ainTts of Sikandar 
Eodi m A H. S97 (A.a 1491).* After the defeat of SultSn Ibrahim at Fanipat the 
Emperor Babar crested it from DaQd Karanf. Piroz Kfiao Sdr and the mother of the 
^ Diking in Rajab, A H. 932 (February A.D. 1536).* !n Agra Fort the craftv 
b^fm ^ah son of ^er ^ah, was enthroned by his elder brother ‘Adil Khan in Rabl'- 
u*l-awwal (A H. 95^ OetobeT A.D. 1544).* The old fort, known as the Eadalgafh. 
was demolished by the Emperor Akbar and rebuilt m stone. The work is thus referred 
to by hjs court chronicler in the Akbar Namah 

ffpofi' .war (A.H. 07a, A.D. 1564-5) is the 

‘'■t '"■‘Ip »f •'>= "I P™- 

th 11* hi h I" ^It" "tinds of those who are skilled In meosurit^ the fields Of 

wrrlf ^1i*h° “r '"'■'"s »' eJildted heavens that (as the 

ZatTtdt"^ d 'T“ blessed entperor for the accomplishtnent of the orders 
have each indivld^ ] {”0 ‘b« critical (roj-al) mind is alwavs anxious to 

slaae of ? 1 ' ”T'“ *'"'’“•■'1’ potentialilv upon the 

Slifc ^ 1 r”™‘. t I'"!"- "■ ib' “““I 

l^ the Me of .n ^als by agtcnltnral intproventent, seedo iowin^ and imigation, and thus 

;?>. voL IV. n tdtnS by S.jyKl .Ahmad Allysarh, 1104) f, 2 1 Ellim. dtiWwy sdiadi'. [Luiihn iSSf 

FJj# jPrJptWtfj*? G(i.frflw" VbI VII it. ji «« 

tbr.Ahldi« with his irET'al craiidfAiKrT t ^ *8^ P- 57^) Confoomfe Mat^tniid the son Su^llin 

‘•boimtdm nntnmmlm.r kmdha. 

■ T^kk . ^ Tnc name o( ancthtr xrwn. 

• Val. J. p. jjj. 

Sc 1 |« IfldJ, Vql. t], p, -6, 

Calcijtu I8y6. fl Tjj twlicw ilnarHscM^^ ^**^”*** '®' 4 t P- afi? Luif* AgrA, Air/^nW anA 
ity tor ins bdlel, but, m the cDiitrAry, tlu; najiie ty SAljm Sboh Sflf. TTicre » no oiitlMr' 

» colled U;.dkl^a4h and was built bv Raia^sH w* as the Jqwr oatwork gf the Gwaliar fort 

^n,h.^ufRajgKa:,-a„ -Wall. astsoni/sSJ! h- Gwoliaf a„d nol by Blidal «-Radar Slugh. H« 

Vet IV, p, and Erw, 
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provides mcAns for our welfare; while at other times he acquires the substance of 
material and physical wealth by erecting strong forts for the protection of property, 
provisions and reputation, and the security of the individuals of mankind. According!v 
the Emperor pointed out at this time that in the capital of Agra {which is, as it were, 
the centre of India) an exalted fort (worthy of that city and the glory of this entpire) 
should be founded for political and financial reasons, and an inevitable mandate was 
issued that the old fort (which was situated on the bank of the river Jamna to the east 
of the city, and the principal parts of which had become dilapidated owing to the recur* * 
ring accidents of age and the numerous calamities of time) should be removed, and in 
that place should be foundtsl an impregnable palace, a fortified citadel and a strong fort 
of hewn stones which should be firm like the fabric of the empire of this exalted dvnasty 
and durable tike the sublime basis of its \’ictonous fortune] W'herefore mathematicians 
of sublime thought and masons of sound intelligence prepared a design of this large 
edifice, digged fotindatlons lower than the seven strata of the earth, and laid its founda¬ 
tion in an hour which uas favourable for such a work and Its durability. The ividth of 
its wall was appointed to be three ^ imperial yards and the height amounted to sixty. It 
consists of (our gati^s, by the blessings of which the doors of fortune are open to the 
four comers of the earth. Three or four thousand clever masons, strong workmen and 
other labourers In building worked daily. From top to bottom the fire-red hewn stones 
(each of which might in respect of purity be a ^l orld-reflcctmg mirror and in respect of 
colour the cosmetic of the cheek of prosperity) are joined so closely that even a hair 
cannot find its way into their joints. This exalted fort {the like of which even he that 
measures the fiitlds of imagination has not seen) was erected and finished happily and 
successfully, including wall, battlement and embrasures, in the courst? of eight years 
Under the superintendence of the sincere and true Qasim Khan, the overseer of build¬ 
ings and ships.*"^ 

.Another contemporary historian, .MbadaonI, thus speaks on the subject:— 

" In this year (A.H, 072) the project of building the fortre.s5 of Agrah was con¬ 
ceived, and its citadel, which had before been of bricks, he had built of hewn stone. And 
he ordered a tax of the value of threv surs !>f corn on everyyrfr/JS of land in the district, 
and appointed ^ collectors and officers from the Amirs who held jagtVs to collect it. 
In the course of five * jears it was completed, (The dimensions of the fortress are as 
follows r) breadth of wall, to height 40 gus ; tvhh a deep trench * both sides of 
which were built up with stone and lime, its width 20 gutr, its depth to the surface of 
the water 10 gus, and it was filled with water from the river Jamna. And the like of 
that fortress can scarcely be shown in any other district. And the date of the gate 
thereof was found by Shaikh Faizi to be Bina-t-dar-f Bibisht *, 'The building of the 
gate of paradise. ' And cost of the building of the fortress was about three Jfarars. 


I MS. , three, which is evidenlly meAiii for t thirtVi 

* .tiW Atiwuft, Vol, 11, p- 14^-7‘ 

^Theenrract tr.inslAtion is, 'and the nppainlEd cnllcictgrs qnd commandeni cDlIccied k fitimthe ami ft who 
held jigirt.' 

* MS. ^ fiw, is eridendy metmt ior > tiftecn, becausi ihe ehi-tmogram at the end of this passage 


gives A. H, gW. 

‘ The A'.-rt'. F- Giuilfttr 
* U git’es A.Ur 974- 


(Vol, \']1, p, 690) cTToneDusly ascribes this ditch to Aornnj'n.'t). 
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After it n'as completed it became the deposllofy and ■ Store house of all the gold of 
Hindustan, and this mtiet/tosvtt(yti was found for the date. Shod bini-i-qil*idi b;ihr*zar, 

' The foTtress was built for the sake of gol(t' * 

Of the four gates mentioned above two on the west and south, now called respec¬ 
tively the Dehll and the Amarsingh Darw^ah, are open and the rest clost*tt Leaving 
aside the small differences in the contemporary accounts, we begin witli the Dehli Gate 
which mav possibly be identical with AlbadSonl's gate finished in A.H. 974 (A.l>. 
T566). On our entry we find in the ground floor chamber to rhe right two Persian 
inscriptions one above the other. The upper one has now almost entirely pwled off, 
but fortunately a considerable part of the text has been preserved in the Transactions 
of the Archaeological Society uf Agra, The following is the reading of the Transac¬ 


tions: 

,,, (——A ♦ t? i 

*,/! jijJii ^ . 3 ^ J^l Jjp '•*' ***■ ;'^ 'Vj* 

His Majesty, the Emperor, a jamslied in dignity, the asylum of caliphate, the 
shadow of Cod, JalSlu-d-din Muhammad Akhar Padshah, set out in the j^ear 

.and in the year loio alighted gloriously...when he took his seat In 

thi?^ garden of Agra.^^^ 

This inscription evidently refers to Akbar’s march fo the Dekhan and i^tStidesh 
in A.H* 1008 (A.D. 1599-1600) and his return to -Agra in .A.H, 1010 (A.D, j6oi-2l 
and not to the biding of the gateway a.s is supposed by some writers. ’ The same 
subject is found in the Persian inscripdim on the Haland Darwarah at Fathpur Sikn, 
which clearh says that Akbar on his return from the conquest of the Dekhan in 
A.H. loiohaltedatVathpur on Ins way to .Agra.‘ The lower in*scriptlon reads as 
follows:— ' - 

tJ^ Ji' *u 

Ijj j'V f if buy ji ^ Uj ___ 

( liJ ) J t« ^1 flAiJ' .J Jj, .ij J'-*/ 

( ^ otl ts-if J k-Jj jg 

When the king of the world took his seat en the throne of dignity. 

The throne thus exalted placed its ftwi on the sky. 

The old heaven from joy stretched forth the hand of benediction, 

(Andi said, ' may thy rule last for ever.' 

XamT wished to ftTiie down the year of his accession. 

His lip was at that time full of praise and prayer, 

; ™- >■ pp. 

^ 5 ::^^;,: v;u^p“t*rf 

liui.„d« 

nBdfraandll hpepuw mpt repij'aVBiikIl"n.!d'Mr. Carllejlp Mid Mplpimiii.Td 1.4ilf dn not rwini I. 

w,ii NiiTt! see Jjw IV m 1. ™PScljve!y. Per a blo£rapliH::i 1 skctdi oF itits poet whiJoe 

VrtV lit, pp, ' * uatma transtation, Vot. ], pp, 514.5 j 
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He m^de one sh/ of it a rgii to blind the eye of the envious and said, 

May onr kiog Jahangir be the king of the world.** ^ 

This inscription commemorates JahSngfr's accessiorii The idea expressed in 
ihe last couplet, though not new^ is very beautiful. The chronogram jit/tMH 
J>ihisha/i shs/i^i~^ahiifigir*i*md gives A:H* 1D15. The poet therefore wanted to 
extract one ir/?/ from it to obtain A.H+ 1014 which is the year of Jahangrt's acces¬ 
sion. Accordingly he resorts to a clever derice bv which he dihiposcs of the redundant 
letter, since he sap that we should take off from the chronogram an altf which In 
writing resembles a rod, and blind therewith the envious to prevent tlie effect of iheir 
evil eye* 



Passing through the Dehli Cate and up a paved ascent we come to the inner 

^ A. .■!« (Janii.iry tp Juiw p. XX 1 S. NovcintKr p- «>9- te 

the text tiftcr the TnaiwactinniJ have, , the fragment uJ a wtsrd, ftttkl* b vriiten ^ bv Dr* 

Rliivhiitann in the ProcifedingB. But ihk improvimacnt h m?l warrantAl by ihtf Fat^pur Sibri inscfiptkrn vn the 
balnnd by the safiie p«t+ whk’h ha» Ui *_4 A. X". B- iot Augii*it 1S7+T 174% 

The ward refers Ip the gdgifial hemiti of hh whkh Tirmir* imd ■ ■* tP hk present rreiJenEte 

which was Hhakkar t henee the w^prd after ca.nnot be cprrret Mr. Carlk*i'te IV, pp. I i4“5ris 

WTWig in as^crChkig this tmvnptlcm in Shah Jahiin'f reign p If if rend mg' and trapsUaiiPb are ^fty DMiprrecl and thtw 
of I jitif t^^a, p. 7 S) are nnt tptich bcUer. Som^ aulhors who dw wit urtder?^and the but equplct gne the date as 
AJ I, 1015 5. A, l\% p. 115, note ; A Gasstteer^ VoL VIJ, p. 
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entrance called the Hatya Paul {Elephant Gate).‘ because formerly two stone elephants 
with their riders stood on the two sides of it,* AlbadaonJ informs us that this gateway 
W‘as built in A.H, 976 (A.D. 156^), and the foUow'ing are his W'ords ;— 

And in this year {A.H. 976) was finished the Hatya Paul which is the name of 
the gate of the new fort of Agra, and its date is this. 

The pen of Shtr i wrote for its date. 

Be mithl aniadah darstBsa'i'/il 
(Incomparable is the Elephant Gate)."' 

The elephants * were broken to peces by the Emperor Aurangzcb in the eleventh 
year of his reign, their pedestals with foot*holes being still extant. This act of the 
Emperor is thus referred to by the author of the ^fadikir-i- AtamgirJi — 

According to the requisition of the Muliammadan law and in pursuance of the 
institution of abolishing heresy the Emperor ordered that the statues of the two stone 
elephants of full size made by masters of exquisite skill and set 00 the two sides of the 
gate of the fort, hence calW the Hatya Paul, should be removed." * 


l*rom the Hat^a Paul the passage formerly led through the Mina Bazar, now' ustxl 
for the Commissariat godowns, to the Diwan-i-'Amm of Shsh Jahan, but before 
describing this It will be well to notice the earlier buildings in the fort. The bdrddari 
known as the Salimgarh (Fort of Salim) stands near the modem military barracks 
to the north-west of the Jahiingirl mahall, and on the highest point within the fort. 
It consists of a single room. 34 feet to inches square, with archc-d optmiiigs on 
all sides. The name Sahmgaih b ap^ied abo, according to Mr. Carlleyle, to the 
irregular four-sided plate.au on which the bdradari stands, and which ir> his opinion 
marks the site of the Palace of Prince Salim.* afterwards Jah^glr. He doubtless 
believed that the bdradarl formed part of that Palace. But more usuallv the name 
Sallmgarh has been connected with Salim Shah, son of Sher ^ah. he who built a fort 
of the same name on an island in the Jumna at DelKI.^ This was the opinion of 
Fergusson. who appears to have concluded on stylistic grounds also that the bamdari: 
should be referred to the reign of ^er « fo the citadel at Agrw " this authority 

ck L Stood when I was there—a fragment of a palace built 

' “ V Selim, which was as exquisite a piece of decorative art as 

anything of its class m India. Being one of the first to occupy the ground this palace 
was erected on the highest spot within the Fort, hence the present Government, 
fancying this a favourable site for the erection of a barrack, pulled it down and replaced 
It by a more than usually hideous brick erection of their own. * * Judging from the 

fragmen t that remain s, and the accounts received on the spot, this palace must have 
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gone far to justlfv the eulogium more than once passed on the M’orks of these Faihjins 
—that ‘ they built like giants, and finisht^l like goldsmiths :' for the stones seem to 
have been of enormous size, and the details of most exquisite finish.'* * 

If the fragment to which Fergusson refers is the same as the iiiraJarT now called 
the Salungarh“and there is no reason to suppose otherwise, nor can any trace be found 
of another building having existed here, which would answer to his description—then it 
must be that the terms of admiration in which he speaks of it are somewhat over* 
strained and misleading. The caves or c/i/i/yuj are, it is true, unusually large and 
elaboratelv carved, but the general design and massiveness of its architecture, and the 
finish of its sculptured decoration, find close parallels among the monuments knowm to 
have been erected by Akbar, while the patterns employed are strikingly in the style that 
found favour during that Emperor’s reign. The elaborate paintings, for instance, with 
which the interior b covered, are very like those in the Jami' Masjid at Fathpflr Sikri, 
and the clumsily drawn geometric figures, which ornament the qiiarter dome-shaped 
recesses in the four corners of the hall, are found repealed in other buildings both at 
Agra and Fathpur Sikri, These resemblances were noticed by Mr. Keene.* who 
remarks also that the Salimgarh was considered by the natives ’*as having formed 
the or drumstand of Akbar's Palace.” This last statement is probably 

inaccurate, since at the present day tbe natives know* the SaUmgarh as distinct from 
Akbar’s A'oHbaMatta ; nor does Mr. Ki^eiie seem to be correct in stating, as he does 
in the following sentence, that ’* Sulcem’s fort was called Eadalgarh, and is generally 
staled to have been entirely demolished by .Akbar in founding tbe existing Fort.” At 
least there are good reasons for believing with General Cunningham* that the Eadalgarh 
was built by Hindus, while on the other hand there is no authority for assigning to it 
an Af^;han origin» 

Yet another suggestion made by Mr. Benson in the Provincial Gazetteer* is thal 
the Salimgarh may be the itlradfiri oi BTrb,-il, Akbarb favourite Hindu courtier, which 
*■ according to some native aul horities exists in the Fort.” What authorities these are 
that Mr. Benson refers to. has not yet been discovered, but the identlrication would 

accord well with the style of the pavilion.* 

To the 5oulh*east of the Salimgarh stands the so*catled Jahangfri Mahall. This 
palace has bixjii fairly fully described by several writers, and particularly by General 
Cunningham's assistant, Mr. A. C. Carlleyle.* Fergusson has not much to say of it, but 
his brief descriptiim is w ell worth quoting: ’ One.' he says, ’ of the most remarkable 
and characteristic of Akbar's buildings is the old or Red Palace in the Fort, so called 
from being constructed entirely of red sandstone, unfortunately not of a very good 
quality, and consequently much of its ornament has peeled off. It is a square building, 
mejisuring 249 feet by 260 feet, in the centre is a courtyard 71 feet by 72 feet, on 
either side of which are two walls facing one another. The largest. 62 feet by 37 fiiet, 
has a flat ceiling of stone, divided into panels, and supported by struts of purely Hindu 
design, very similar to those used in the palaces of Man Sing and Vicramaditva at 

^ 1 HUiorr of Ar.hdtt turr (l.owdwi PP- S 73 /J. 
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Gwalior. Every fealufe around thh tourt is indeed of pure Hindu arebitecturo. No 
arches appear anjTrhere, but the horizontal style of constnjctinn everywhere. The 
omamcutatinn too, which is carved on all the flat surfaces, ts of a class used by Akhar, 
but not found in the buildings of others. Indeed, throtighciiit this palace arches are used 
so sparingly, and Hindu forms and Hindu construction prevail to such an extent, that it 
w ould hardly be out of place at Chlttore or Gwalior, though it still bears that impress 
of vigour and originality that he and he only knew how to impress on all his works.' ‘ 

“ There has been much argument about the date of this palace. Mr, Carllcyle.* 
on the evidence, I think, of its name alone, as.signed it to the reign of Jahangir. He 
is followed by VV. Hunter * and Syad Muhammad Latif,* Their opinirm is not shared 
by General Cunningham, who concluded from Jahangrr’s own account that his palace 
must have been quite close to the water gate, between it and the MuLhamman Burj. 
His argument, it may be noted, finds additional support in the statement of the court 
chronicler of the Emperor ^ah Jahan to the effect th,it Jahangir hao erected marble 
halls (/jfWnn) on three sides of the Shah Burj (Kegal tow'er), now called the 
Muthamman Burj.* The Red Palace itself is attributed by the General to Ihrahtm 
I.odi. Fergusson, as we have already seen, believt'd It to have bi.’cn built by Akbar,^ 
and in this view he is followed by Mr, Keene.^ Professor Blochmann utilized the 
authority of native historians to show* that it wms not at any rate a 
building, since the fort and palace, which existed before the time of Akbar, were brick 

buildings and entirely demolished by that Emperor ; but the authorities He cites are not 
conclusive on this point.* 

"On the whole the authority and evidence-both historical andarchlteotural — 
favour Us assignment to Akbar, and we may pr^haps assume that it was as the 
residence of the heir-apparent-afterwards Jahangfr^and hi.s Hindu wives, though 
It may noi have been intended for him in the first instance.” 

The lame Jih^i MaMl dews not appear to be found in any MulianinuKian 
islory. .ly oim impression isthat its oiitfiiial name Iras Ihe Bengali Maliall-the 

term Bengali being still applied to the bastion to.er at the somh.easi eomer of this 

palaee-shmh 13 mentioned by Abo-l-Kaal in ronnectlon willi Akbar's relnrn to Agra 
,n the founeenlh year „ his reign. The passage runs, " In short, travelling by 
inarches * the 3,St ofUrdi Bahish, „f the llahi era, corresponding uilh Thurldas 
e 24 Dhu-l-qadah (A.H. p??!. the Emperor spread the shadoa- of bis glor'v 

“ h 1.“' e' a'**'"' palace of the citv in the 

B r^ Malall, whose fabne had recently reared its head to the sky." “ The palaceof 

* tnJiaH dnif EatUrm ArehtUitjtrt, b. ^ 79 - r~e - 
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Akbax seems to have extended between the Beitf^aU Burj and the Mu^ammaii Burj, 
and the so-called J ah angiri Mahal I really occupies the central part of k. Moreover, 
no other building of Akbar in the fart appi:ars to deserve the abo^^ encomium. The 
reason for the name Bengali Mahall may bt; found in the statement made in the Ain 
to the effect that Akbar's fort sn x 4 gra contains more than five hundred stone edifices 
in the fine styles of Bengal and Gujrat.^ 

The rest of Akbar's buildings in the fort were demolished by the Emperor ^ah 
jahan as we shall presently learn. • 

The Emperor Jahangir continued the work commenced by Akbar. He speaks of 
the fort in the following words :— 

** Agra is one of the large ancient cities of India on the banks of the river Junma. 
It had an old fort which was demolished before my birth by my father, who rebuilt It 
with red hewn stones, the like of which is not pointed out by the travellers of the world. 
It was finished in the course of fifteen or sixteen years. It possesses four gates 
and two windows, and cost thirty-five labks of rupees, which, is equal to one hundred 
and fifteen thousand tutuuns as current in Persia or one ktJfor and five lakhs of AJiiittis 
as current in Tiitan,”* 

JaJiangir's palace, w hich has already been referred to, was finished about the 
fourteenth year of his reign. The follow'ing description of it. is from ihe Emperors 
own pen :■—'* f then mounted my horse and proceeded into the castle of Agra, to 
the saloon, or palace, which 1 had ordered to be there built for my own residence. 

“This pavilion, or, rather, saloon, rists upon the gate which opens on the river 
Jamna,' and is supported by tw'enty-fiv.e pillars, all covered with plates of gold, and 
all over inlaid with rubles, turquoises, and pearl. The roof on the outside is 
formed into the shape of a dome, and is also covered with squares of solid gold, the 
ceiling of the dome within being decorated with the most elaborate figures 
of the richest materials and most exquisite workmanship. The adjoining tower is 
a structure of four storeys all decorated in the same costly manner as \ have just 
described, and is from top to bottom of an octagonal shape. Annexed to this latter 
structure is a small gallery overlooking the Jamna, from whence, when so disposed, 
1 have been accustomed to view the combats of elephants, neilahgaos, antelopes and 
other wild animals. In another storey in this building, more on a level with the rivet, 
I occasionally distribute to the Ameirs of my court, in social comuiunion, wine from 
mv own goblet; and in this same gallery it is that those entitled to particular privileges 
are adniiUed to a seat In my presence. 

“ There is, however, another saloon of general audience, to which all classes of the 
people, high and low, without cxceptbn. arc admitted to my presence5 but in this a 

recess is parted off by a lattice work of gold; and at the foot of the hall is formed 
an area, in which is erected a mohldger (or balustraded stage perhaps) of the height 
of a man from the ground, also of gold, where the most distinguished members of my 
court, princes of the blood, and nobility from the rank of one thousand to that of five 
thousand, are appointed to take their stand on occasions of state and ceremony. The 
area Is covered all over with carpets of thirty and forty cubits, and abtive is a triple 
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canopy of velvet wrought with gold, as a protection against the rays of a tnendian 
sun* The lattice-work and platform are both of solid gold, and so contrived as to 
be easily taken to pieces, for removal from pbee to place, always forming a part of 
the imperial equipage, ready to be set up whenever necessary. I should only add 
that the quantity of three thntisand maunns of gold was expended bi the fabrication 
of this article of the imperia] appointments.' *■ 

The octagonal tower mentioned above Is the Shah Burj, now* called the Mutham- 
man Rurj, to the pinnacle of which was tied the Chain of Justice. The Emperor 
thus refers to it in his Memoirs : — 

“ On ascending the throne the very first ordinance W'liich issued from me was 
the fastening of the Cham of Justice for this purpose that, when the administrators 
of justice delay or neglect hearing and redressing the grievances of the injured and 
oppressed, the Utter should come to the chain and shake it so that its sound might 
abirm me. Its arrangement was in this way that 1 ordered that a chain of pure gold 
should be made, thirty yards long, consisting of sixty small bells and weighing four 
taan^is of Hindostan, whirh is equal to ihirty*lwn maunds of ' Iraq, They fastened 
one end of it to the pinnacle of the ^ih Bur] of the .A.gra fort, and the other to a 
stone pillar which was erected at the bink of the Jumna.”’ 

Somewhere near the Burj must have been the yhii^-oka^i^fiarshan of the 

Emperor Jahingir, which has been thus referred lo by Edward Terrv, then chaplain 
to the Right Honlile Sir fhomas Koe :—" First, early in the morning, at that very 
time the sun begins to appear above the horizon, he appears unto his pwtple in a place 
very like unto one of our balconies, made In bis houses, or pavilions for his morning 
appi'arance, directly opposite to the cast, about seven or eight feet high from the ground j 
against which time a ven- great number of his people, espticially of the greater sort, 
who desire as often as the)' can to appear in his eye, assemble there together to give 
him the Salam, or good morning, crying all out, as soon as they see their king, with 
a loud voice, Padsha Salamat, which signifies. Live O great king, or O great king 
health and bfe, (as all the people rried [ Kings, 1,39. God save King Solomon; and 
thus they clapped iheir hands for joy, whem Jehoash was made King, or let the King 
lire, 2 Kings, 11 12', It was at the foot of this in the garden 

w™. that th,. «at«i of the R™ end his son was pUced. Mention of the statue 
oeetira in t e o osing passage ; '‘‘Wchad ordered the clever sculptors that they 
should heST a marble statue of the Rana and his son Kama true to their statures and 

f^, Onthm date (8lh Shahrrmar. ,„h year of the nigu) it aas finished and 

shown to nte, I ordered that it should be carried to Va. and erected In the garden 
below the Jnarokn-t^d^ryhan.'**^ 
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Agra, and are w« ll) resort unto the Courts the King coming forth in open audience, 
sitting in his Seat Royall, and every man standing within a red RayU?, and the rest 
without They are all placed by his Lkrutenant General. This red Kayle is three 
steppes higher than the place where the rest stand : and within this red Rayle 1 was 
placed, amongst the chiefest of all. *I he rest are placed by Officers, and they like¬ 
wise be within another very spacious place raidedand without that Kayle, stand 
all sorts of horsemen and souldiers that belong unto his Caplaines and all other 
commers- At these Kayles them are many doors kept by many Porters, who have 
white rods to keepe men in order. In the middcst of the place, right before the King, 
standeth one of his .Sherifles, together with his Master Hangman, who is accompanied 
with forty hangmen, wearing on their heads a certaine quilted cap, different from all 
others, with an Hatchet on their sbouldiers: and others with all sorts of Whips, being 
there readm to do what the King commandeth. The King heareih all caust's, m 
this place, and siaycth some two hours every day (these Kings of India sit daily In 
luslice every day, and on the Tuesdays doe their executions^" ‘ 

The two balustrades mentioned by Hawkins were evidently of wood coloured ted, 
and so ihev remained till the Sth lear of Jahangirs reign, when he made some altera¬ 
tions referred to in the following passage :— 

“ In the Diwan Khana-i-KItass-o-'Amm * two balustrades of wood are set up. 
Within the first balustrade are amirs, ambassadors and men of honour. No one js 
allowed in this circuit without pexmission. In the second balustrade which is larger 
than the first are allowed all mavsaifitJrs, AAatifs* and those W'ho may be called 
servants; and outside this balustrade stand servants of amirs and other people who 
come to the said Diwan Kb ana. As there was no difference between the first and 
second balustrades, it struck my mind that the first should be covered with silver. I 
ordered that the said balustrade, the ladder leading from it to the gallery of the 'Jhtiriika, 
and the two elephants w hich the skilful workmen have made of w'ood on the two sides 
of the room of 'J/iaroktt should all be cased in silver. .After the completion of the work 
it was represented to me that one hundred and twtmty-five maunds of silver by Indian 
weight which is equal to eight hundred and eighty seers of Europe was spent 
on it. VT-rilv it has produced a fresh purity and glitter as if it ought to have been 

Edward Tem*, speaking of the throne in the ^hiiraka of the Diwan-i-'Amm, says : — 
“ And further they (English merchants) told roe that he {the Mogul) hath a most glori¬ 
ous throne within that his palace, ascended by divers steps, W'hich are covered with 
plate of silver, upon the top of which ascent stand four lions upon pedestals of curiously 
coloured marble; W'hicb lions are all made of massy silver, some part of them gilded 
with gold, and beset with precious stones. Those lions support a canopy of 
pure gold, under which the Mogul sits, when he appears in his greatest stale and 

glory.’' * 

1 by Clctneifils R- M;»rkhani, C,B.n F (Loiidciii pp 4:^71 
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It was ill the ctjurtyard of this Dtw'an 4 '‘Amm that a riot took pWr in the first 
year of Jahangir’s reign, wherein some persons of note look part. The following 
account of it is from ihc limptror’s own pen:— 

"On the twenty-seventh of Sba'ban (A. H, 1014) a strange conduct was mnced 
by the sons of Akbalrij, son of Bhagwan DSs, the uncle of Raja MSn Singh. These 
ill-starred (fellows) who were named Abhai Ram, Bijai Rani and Syam Ram hap¬ 
pened to be in a very bad humour. The said Abhiii RSm had shown incivilities, but 
1 bad for all that forborne his faults. When on this date it wa.s represented that the 
ill-starred {Abhai Ram) wanted to send home without permission his w omen and child¬ 
ren and then flee away himself to take refuge with the Rana who is one of the ill- 
wishers of our dynasty, 1 told RSm Das and other RajpDt (imtrs that if any one of 
them were a surety, 1 would retain the mtmsejh and of llie unfortunate and p.'trdon 
their past faults. Owing to their eJitreitie iiiisfortune and ill-nature no one becanie a 
security for them, 1 ordered the A/Mint^/^umard* that, as no one Ix^came a surety for 
the good behaviour and conduct of the unfortunate persons, they should be put under 
the custody of one of the servants of the court till released on bail. The 
HiHfted pul them under the charge of IbrahEm Kh fiii Kakar, who was afterwards 
honoured with the title of Dilawar fiJian, and Hatim, the second son of Mungtl, who 
was entitled the Shahnawa? Khan. When they wanted to dispossess these fools of 
their arms, the latter opposed, not heeding the position (of the officials), and in accord 
with their servants liegan to fight and riot. The AmlrH-l-Hmurd informed me of this 
fact, 1 ordered that the unfortunate persons should receive punishment (or their action. 
The Amlru-f;i,mird set out to repel them, and after this 1 also .sent ^aikh Farid, 
From the opposing party two RajpCits, one with a sword and the other with a d;tgger, 
confronted the Anartf^i-umara. A servant of the latter, named Qmb, grappled with 
the daggerman and was killed with the wound of the dagger, but thev tore him even 
to pieces. \Vith the swordsman one of the Afghan servants of th^ Amfeu4^umam 
^appled and killed him. The^Dilawar Khiln with a dagger dmwn turned to Abhai 

L T'nT K wounding one of them wmh the dagger 

he him^l fell here titter receiving nine wounds From the three. Several AA.Jfs and 

men of the A,uru4.u.tar5 came forward and killed those victims. One of the 

Rajputs turned to ^aiiili Farid with a drawn sword Tb*. iWe-' * 1 f u 

J I , 1 , , . urann b.wor£t, I he Abvssiman slave of the 

lAtttff and knocked down ilini' i " » ■ - , 

of n, ,1 . u'l * This tumult took place in the court¬ 

yard ot the Daulat*Khina-i-Khass-o**Amm tnA fU , „ . * c i 

f.L - j jojd^o nmm, and the punishment became a wamhe to 

undor the u^ki, they would have ewtintated the liue and family of that party 
I answered that, tu, theae people were faeomod and brought up by my great fath«- i 

by Sbah J^lfaio'LakettomTot Akbar in the Fort were deittoliehed 
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in dignity, at the place of the old citadel which had been built of brick and mud and 
had become miitous ftoot age, the experienced masons and magical mathematicians 
laid in the year 972 of the lunar era, and in an hour favourable for the .success of such 
work and its durability, the foundations of an exalted fori, which will until the Resurrec¬ 
tion tell of the sublimity of the pillars of the late Akbar's power,and the height of the 
foundation of its founder’s fortune, In A H, 00 (A,D. 1573) was finished this heaven- 
like building— circuit 3,000 imperial yards, breadth of wall at the bottom thirty and near 
the battlement fifteen, height from bottom to top sixty, consisting of twenty bastions 

“Us bastions are all celestial constellations,' 

'■ You would say it is the second sphere of Zodiac signs ’! 
and of four gaitjs, each of which has reared its top to the sky and opened the door of 
fortune to the world. From the bottom of the wall to the top the red hewn stone.s have 
been joined so closely that a keen eye cannot discern Its joiiits,^ By the command of 
His Majesty (.'\kbar) were built in that heaven-like fort lofty buildings of red stone for 
royal residence. As in this everlasting reign the demand for arts has a different market 
and the Divine care has adopted a new method of embellishing the w'orld, at the place 
of the old have bt^m built sky-touching mansions of marble which reflect like the mirror 
of Alexander* and are pure like the heart of the austere, and which are so well 
furnished, that they astonish the travellers of the world, as we shall describe later on. 
Although the cost of the building has not been mentioned in the Akbar A'amijk, m 
Jahangir's Memoirs it i,<i written that 35 lakhs of rupees was spent on it. It Is very 
probable that this amount was spent on the fort and those buildings alone which were 
finished inside the fort during the reign of llis departed Majesty .\kbai,'’ * 

It w as in the ftrst year of his reign that ^iih Jahan ordered the erection of the 
Chilli Sutun, or a hall* supported on 40 pillars, in front of the ^haraka of the Uaulat- 
Khiina-i - K h ass-o-' Am m. 

Muhammiid Salih of Lahore, a contemporary historian, eulogitslng It, says 
“ In short this hall of dignity and exalted assembly, which has actually been built 
by His Majesty (Shah Jahan), Is supported on 40 pillars extremely lofty and ornamental. 

ceiling and wall are painted with a variety of figures and picture.^. On the three 
sides of it is a biilustrade. with three passages, of pure silver and of the height of a 
man of middle stature called in the Hindi language a Aa/a/tni. At each entrance 
stand door-keepers, persom ft cations of awe, and no one can venture to conceive in one’s 
mind admittatice without permission. In this hall none are admitted except the gre^ 
Amirs, servants and those whose maMsab is not less than two hundred. Outside this 
hall there is an extremely large square enclosed by a red stone iataJtra, which is so 
coloured that the verses of the eloquent poets, compared with it, possess no elegance, 

■■ Ovtw it are stretched canopies of brocaded velvet and silk interwoven with gold. 
At the three entrances of it also stand door-keepers. Inside stand, according to their 
ranks the quiver-wearing Abudis, musketeers, some prominent attendants of Amirs and 

> Here is a pin» «i A* 'oril itirj mhidi means a haslirai as well ns a ctsnstdlafwn or Zcdinc 

* Cf. Hhhiu Cfntrah J* rEmfirt dm dtfmiurn f<ntdt*thn, par to Pere Franpjii Catron (Paris 

' of polished steel, the nrigtn of which is .ittrlhuted to Atexander. 

* VflJ. llj Pt li PP''M’S- 

* LatTf (dfro, p. Si) cnroneously ascribe dib hall to Aurangnb, 
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those m'hose mansttb is less than two hundred, and outside (stand) all the troops^ 
infantry and servants of Amirs." ‘ 

The court chronicler of Shah Jaban speaks of this hall in the folloning nordsi— 
“ This hitll (/i/aun), seventy-six j-ards long and twenty-five and a half broad, has fatten 
erected in the place of the cloth canopy which used to be stretched in front of the 
y/iarola of the Oaulat-fChana-i-filiass-o-'Anim In former days and even for a time in 
this everlasting reign, and on the spot of the wooden ball which also, though built 
under this very bt^avenly rule for the protection of the circle of this exalted assembly, 
was removed because it was not in keeping with these lofty buildings. It has bw'n so 
well built of red stone, covered with shell-plaster by the labour of wonder-working 
mathematicians, that it excites the emulation of the dawn of morning and its other 
elaborate omamtmts baffle description. It has raised its head to the girdle of the 
Gemini and the arch of the Pleiades. 

The curve of ks lofty arch, like the new moon, 

Owing to its height touches the skv. 

When its roof raised up its head 

Tor the earth it became another heaven.’* * 

The arcade round the court of the Diwan-i-’Amm here is extant, while that at 
Lahore and Dehli has disappeared. Such arcades were lent on oecasions of festival 
by the Emperor to h.s nobles who vied with each other in their decoration. Bernier, 
speaking of the arcade in the Dehli fort, says i_ 

'• As lo Ihe arcade galleries round Ihe court, every omrah had received ord<TS lo 
decode one nf them at Ins ou-n expense, and there appeartsi a spirit of emulation »bo 
should test equip hmisell to the monareh’s satisfaction, Conseqiicntlv all the arcades 

r"ch 

Shah'^L^*'"'"'?K°'.;lr b- 1 . by Altbar-.as rebuilt bv 

ioiSssi'Amn. u " '^brnnicler.-of the Daulat-Khana-i- 

^e?lfhT “ T T”-*'- “• ‘'‘•buratelyomamemed. In this mqpj^Treign, 

^ ^md with 

Lunterptu. 7 tte rrni teZ *“» -<> “ 

hslconv. wherein are Wd vessel setlth ote' 

werld-illuminating nunning and behind the 7/ » ‘be embodiment of the 

Kl.ana.|.K!.ass-.Hh .bc^'c^L a^ f ! ““ “"S 

polished like miiTor with the plaster of Lvlb"" *‘“'f ‘bis pan being 
polish and smoothness.’" ^ b “ better than shell-plttster m 

a.,,8. ' s, a, ^ 

* BaAJiah ffimtth. VuL I, p, jjr. 

Acw ladled the 

» v«L 1, Pi. It, p. ,3^^ 
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The Daulat- Kh ana-i- Kh Sss referred to in the above passage is thus spoken of by 
the court chromcler in connection with ^ah Jahan's visit to the Agra Palace in the 
tenth y^ar of his rdgn :— 

*' From the Daulal-Khana-kKhass-o-’ATnm the Fmperorwent to the Daulat-Khana- 
i-Khass and enlightened its buildings, which had been erected according to the royal 
order at the time (A.H. 1043, A.D, 1635) when the land of the Dakkan was illumi- 
Tiated with the mtlhchafi ‘ of the country-conquering flags. After a moment he honoured 
with his presence the exalted Harem, the majority of whose buildings were recently 
hnished. One of the edifices of the DauLat-Khana-j-Khass Is a tambf'^&na oi marble* 
in length 15 gas and breadth 9 by the imperial yard which is 40 fingers (put breadth¬ 
ways) long. The wall of this chamber was decorated with various paintings and 
adorned with gold. C)n the two sides of it are situated in extreme beauty two royal 
seats* each W'ith a semi-glnbular celling, which has been decorated with various pictures 
and other ornaments. Although the ceiling of this chamber has, with a view of light¬ 
ness, been covered with wood, yet on the face of the wood have been placed silver 
leaves, and the relief in gold executed in such a way that one would say that these are 
the rays of the sun emitting from the morning-light or the rays of the cup of jamshed * 
glittering on a bed of camphor,. In front of it is a hall, raising its head to Saturn, which 
has been built in entire marble with double pillars, in length a6 yards and breadth ti, 
in the place of the old hall in a new style which astonishes the critics {ItL the fas¬ 
tidious). The middle of the dado of this hall is embossed, the borders arc inlaid with 
cornelians and corals, and the celling * is like that of its tambi-^ana. 

What a happy palace that for its elegance 

ts to the world the prototype of the exalted Paradise. 

In gracefulness and decoration 

You would say it is a heaven on earth."* 

The double-pillared hall or Dlwan-i-iiii^s mentioned above has the following 
Persian inscription on Us south wall;— 






eiA- 

jl ^ 


tJdS 

Jir* j** “y*" 



jf ^UjJ «l J4 



ui,-) *i-J ^ j *J 


ii|i^ ijfFiJ 1 ^ 1 1ij j* Ji 

j jj r ^ 

*Li Ja* y (5)^ 

( aJUI ) 


Jh r-y 



ii.aj j<i 



^ Jr-' 3^ 


* Makchuk^ lit. Jitilc moon, a sm-ill gilded globi: of on the top of a. 

■ and thf oiip of jamahed with 

tid^il lines m iti by means of whkh he forriold the fyture Fwnts of the whole worlds 

* The date of the present marble ceiliitg is unknowfli 

* Admah, Vob I. Pl II. pp, s 3 ^' 9 ' 
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.U jlil .1^ 


t/Tj 

LS-iij j w-y J Jjj; 


j3- 

jt* 





j O'jU-i 

,^Ui jjUfc ^ 


’■ The erecllon of this delightful lofty paJace 

Has exaJied'Akbaraiiad to the ' arsA (ninth heaven). 

Its pinnacle against the face of the sky 
Appears like the indentations of the (letter) $tn of 
Prostration on the threshold of this abode of pleasure 
Effaces evil destiny from the forehead, 

Nobility Is but one verse in his praise. 

Fortune is a companion of his palace. 

The path of tyranny, great or small, he has closed. 

With his * chain of justice he has tied oppression. 

I am proud of the chain ’which for the justice qf the king 
Has become a watchful eye in the path of the oppressed. 

So well aware Is he of people’s circumstances 
That he knows what they see in a dream. * 

In the palace of sovereignty hi manifold splendours 
May he continue for ever like the sun In the sky. 

When his palace adorned the world, 

The face of earth with it was eitalted to heaven. 

Shah Jahan is the Emperor of the world, 

With whom the soul of the Sihib-qiran (Timur) is well pleased. 

A building thus embellished and adorned 
The sky has not seen on the face of earth. 

The court of its roof is like the face of the moon. 

The sky lies beneath it tike a shadow. 

My thought turned to devise a date for it. 

The gate of inspiration opened (on me) from all sides. 

Thus said my peoetraling genius : 

Sa‘adat sardi tihj humaynn a$Ss 

(a happy abode and an auspicious foundation).^’* 

It 'SI as in this Dlwan-i'Khass that ^ah Jaban's mortal remains were shrouded and 
pm m > wffin. The eTcnl Ihm related by Mehammad Sa,, Meata'idd Khan =- 

Early on dte ntght ol Monday, the a6th of Rajah (A.H. .076, O^eber, A.D. 


Kb... M aM. m Ihr'-iei, .1 “™PP«elhtt»iheehiimoIjieiJtt.a.,iediBlh. 

pp. a^rS- Ir the tpitce afttv the ist.^^th Jth fwlf '8u). pp* i8-i^ i Lalff, Agto. 

‘ Uthman. Aha Kiikr. AttSh M«hamiiwd, ■ uL fc ^ ‘ ^ 'tii^bed ftspecUvdy iHe iwmta 

by LtfUf i^zra, p. 3^, tMjceJ. ' thronogt^m givies AhH. 1045 and not 1 ol( 6 &i g 
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1665), His Majesty’s disease (strangury) went from bad to worse and the enlightened 
soul of that exalted Emperor away to the garden of Paradise. 

“ After this inevitable event Ra‘d Andax tibwajah Buhliil, Sayyid Muham¬ 

mad Qinnauji and Qadi Qurbao came by orders of Her chaste Majesty, the JJegum 
3 ahib Jah^nara, to the Ghusl-Khana, set themselves to shroud and furnish (the dead 
body), and carried out the coffin from the gate of the Burj-i-Muthamman (octagonal 
tower) of the ForL Hoshdar Kh an, the SQbahdar, accompanied them. They passed 
the coffin from the w'ater of the jamna and carried it to the mausoleum of the great 
Mumtazu-z-zamanl, which had been erected by the mason of His Majesty’s magnani¬ 
mity. After saying prayers they laid him Inside the dome by the mercy of God."' 

The court chronicler continues his description of the buildings of ^ah Jahan's 
Palace in the Agra Fort and says i — 

“Under this building (Dlwind-Kbass) there is a delightful, exalted and strong 
chamber * * the door and w*all of which are in some places adorned with gtass-mosaics 
and in others with gold and a variety of colours. This chamber has two reservoirs, one 
is filled by a falling sheet of water which flows by a canal, 10 yards long and one 
broad, into the other reservoir larger than the first. The court of the said 
ball (Daulat-Khana-i-Khasst is 41 yards long and ig yards broad, and has under it 
chambers wherein is the treasure of Asbrafis (gold mohurs). In the west of the 
said court is a platform of white marble, on which the Emperor sits in the evening 
and night lime. It overlooks the ground court * which is 66 yards long and 55 broad. 
Tn the east of it (the court of the Dfwan-I-Kil^s) is the throne of touchstone* over¬ 
looking the river Jamna. On the three sides of the lower court have been built 
lofty stone edifices and offices, wherein is chiefly the treasure of precious gems 
and fine instruments set with precious stones. To the south of this (lower) court 
is an umbrella-Uke embossed pavilion of white marble on four pillars in extreme elabora¬ 
tion and purity. In this pavilion the golden throne, exalted like the seventh 
heaven, is honoured by His Majesty's scat on it. Opposite to the hall of the Daulat- 
Khan-i-Khass there is a hall, i$gas by 5^ ga£, adjacent to which is a Aamrtiam (bath) 
consisting of several buildings, which overlooks the river jamna. the garden at the foot 
of the ? haroJia-i-darskan, and all other gardens on the other side of the water. The 
magicjd workmen and wonder-working artists have so well executed, on its interior and 
exterior, inlay, relief, glass-mosaics and other wonderful works, that it is a stumbling- 
block for the sight of the far-seeing fastidious persons. In the centre of the large cham¬ 
ber there is an intricate reservoir like the mirror of the pure heart of the enlightened. 


tilt 


I fBib lndOpp.^ 

» Sow cal!cd ttie 5!? MahaSl* 

’ Scwc4il!«ltheMacchI fihawan 

* It mndjE a! AlS.-ihabad and iarod^l ta Agra by ordm oF the Emp^rejf as wilt ht seen Frm« 

fiiUnwing (fom ihij TmMwk s—'' Data tat Khan, who had bts^n already sent to Allahabad rci fctdi the 

black thmiie, p^^id the Empernr fm WednescUy the 4Jth ol the of -Vlihr f A.H, 1019^ A,D. 

i6lo\ and the threme safe and wninii Verily it is a cur iou^ slab of itant Owmg 10 its extreme b^V 

Tiesa arui briUbncy many are of npinimi that It imm be a kind of toLichslMie, Its len^ k 3f yards 
breadth tk yards and one taou, and tbickrictis ihtei imsus U y^rd}. 1 ordc^faJ ihe proficient finilptnrs to 
soltable verges mwtl Its fwif They also mado Feel Tof U oF the sanw stone. I ^ throne. 

tasuk o S" Fcr the jn^tcrLpcicin and other details see the mf thi Staffy ef Agr* 

iJatma'rTlo J^e Vn 1 . IV, pp. 13 ^ 5 ^ (Xov. lfi? 4 Kpp. = = 

Agrt, p. l&t P. VoK VII. p. and Lai.T^ pp. $7-^ 
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with fountains playing on all sides, On the river side of the dressing rooms, and the 
cold and hot bathrooms, the Aleppo glasses have been so disposed that the river and 
the said gardens are all in view. The arches and doors of the Aawtmrm have with 
Aleppo glasses added to the beauty of other wonders. 

’ 111 the reign of His departed Majesty (Akbar), on the ^ah Burj which Is adjacent 

to the Daulat-iiiiana-i'-Khass there was a small marble pavilion with a chamber of the 
same stone in front, excepting which no other building had been built of marble. In 
the reign of His departed Majesty ’ (Jahangir] marble halls were built on the three sides 
of it. As the said buildings were not liked by the critical disposition of the world- 
maintaining and art-spreading Emperor (Shah Jah 5 n), who by the blessing of his world- 
embellishing intention 

Painted anew this old vault 

And built the world, 

they were demolished in this august reign, and a new marble building, cxtrcmelv delight¬ 
ful, was made, consisting of an octagonal chamber* with a diameter of eight yards, the 
five sides of which overlook the river and are adorned, well-painted and delightful, )n 
the three west sides of it are three recesses (fii/. royal seats) of extreme beaut v, 
and in front of it is a hall with three archways. The whole of this building in and out 
is inlaid with various stones. Between the palace and the Shah Burj are situated 
tw'O adorned with a variety of gold paintings, and separated by a marble 

chamber open on two sides, which has also been painted with gold. The blessed 
bed-chamber* which is the source of prosperitv and object of blessings, is 

a marble chamber 26 yards in length and lo^ in breadth. Us walls up to dado 
and pillars are covered with reliefs, and the marginal lines inlaid with a variety of 
stones ; ,ls ceihng. delightful like the has also work in relief 

ewred pid. At the back of the exalted Ariimgjh is a marble i, 

,yds .n lettglh and 8i ,n breadth, whose ceiling and w.all are in colour like the wail 
of the bed-chamber, and with figures and pictures are a model of the celestial constel- 
latlons. On two sides rf this tawteWi,,,, are two royal seats. Midway between this 
auspicious budding and the ^lab Burj is the blessed ft,• ol marble. 

which IS the nsing place of the sun of caliphate, adorned with paintings in gold. On 

its roof the gold plates" have been so used r & * 

* That the people are misled to think of two suns * 

In the court of the exalted Aramgah. which is eighty yards square, is a Uuk 
Hftcco yar^ lu length and nine in breadth, with See fountains playing in it • 

A resplendent tank like the table of mind. ' 

ImpressioTi-rcceiving like the mirror pf intellect. 

its water is in purity like an eyep 

In each drop of it is the brilliancy of hundreds of gems 

Beforeitjsa water-fall and in front a warden ^ libs. e , 

-- - - ^ ^ _Pjiradjse, whose four plots 


are 


‘ -MS^ Paruadl3Mla(^l a liifc c ~ - 

* called ihc Mmhamitian Bwj ' ^ Jahan(fi> afitr hk deth. 

* This ted-chfiottm with Tat^hi-aioHA iu ...ii j .l 

* A Jpecic (rf cKhilor^tlnii' medkiTM, m tTbkrh mbiijs firt/. ^'"biUi 

* i/r, the ^treiVinn */ apftinfaact. h *3,5 ^ mim-d 1 an ttifrredient. 

,Fte himself from it ti. the pubik 

* Cnttccilj- ipedikit^ ^Ur topper pliitcv , w. 

called the .VnpiiH BJeJi, 
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Full iiF various kinds of floniers and odoriferous herbs. Its renrrc platform and parterres 
have all been made of marble* * Now 1 describe the Paradise*like buildings of Her 
exalted chaste Majesty, the Queen of the world, the Begum Sahib, By the side of 
the heaven-exalted Aramgah there is a hall {amStt) with a variety of painting and of 
extreme beautv and elaboration, the counterpart of the building which is situated 
between the Shah Burj and the blessed Aramgah, Behind this hall is the tamhj* 
which is painted like the east hall. In the court of these buildings is a Bangla 
overlooking the river Janma, the counterpart of the blessed Bangla f mentioned above). 
On tw'o sides of this Bangla are two beauty-imparting rooms, The walls, celling and 
pillars of the Bangla and both moms are gilt with gold and painted. The roof of these 
three buildings is adorned with gold-plates. 

So long as the natural law for the earth is to be at rest, 

So long as the institute for Time is to roll on, 

May the latter invoke blessing on him. 

And the former kindly say, amen ! 

May the world and age be his slave I 

May God be his support and the heaven bis helper/" 

The mosques in the Port still remain to be described. The Jami‘ Masjid of ^ah 
Jahan, popularly known as the Moti Masjid or Pearl Mosque, stands outside the north 
gate of the Dswin-i-'Amm courtyard. It W‘as built in the 36th year of his reign at a 
cost of three lakhs of rupt'es. It has been fully described by several writers. * The 
Masjid, says Fcrgu,s5on, " must be seen to be appreciated ; but I hardly know, any¬ 
where, of a building so jHjrfectly pure and elegant, or one that forms such a wonderful 
contrast with the buildings of Akbar in the same palace,”* 

It was this Motl Masjid which the Emperor ^ah Jahan came to see from Delhi 
in the beginning of ATI. 1064. The following full account of His Majesty’s \nsit is 
given by Muliammad Salih of Lahore. 

" As the capital of Akbarabad had not for a Jong time gained the fortune of 
prosperity and purity by the blessing of the favour-bestowing visit. His Majisty 
started in a boat in that happy direction in an auspicious hour on I'riday the 29th of 
Dhti-l-hrjjah after the lapse of two ptihars * and four gharis (dt., in the afternoon), in 
order to see the Jami' Masjid, which had been by the exalted order dnished enlirely in 
marble in the fort of that city in the course of seven years, at the cost of three lakhs of 
rupees, towards the end of the 26th year of the august reign corresponding with A H. 
(o 53, and after performing his journey by stages he made the Palace of the capital a 
source of blessings and centre of etrmal prosperity on the i6th of the sacred month ‘ of 
Muharram, A.H. 1064. Towards the close of that day be went to the said mosque. 
That sacred building which is the most useful of lasting gifts, and is, according to the 
tKpVicit texts of the Quran and the Muhammadan law', the cause of the firmness of the 

I Vnl. t, Pt- H, pp. 33 »- 4 l- . 

■ Tht Qrientiil An^ual^ liy Thomiis F»S,A- (tjondan iS3g^, pp. 131^ t VdI. pp4 14 7-5+ * 

Agra, pp. 21-3 ^ VnL Vll, pp. 1 Latifp Agm, pp. 

» Niit)frx sf IndiOM and Eattfrn 4rchifri:turt {Limdefi, 1S75), p, tw 

* One h equal to 3 hours^ niid atc ghari to 14 minatis. 

* The mcfliHs (jf MiahiiJTamp Dhu4-qa*dAt^ Dihu-3-Milah uer^ retied .{un^awrnl}, hetause 

figihting wa.5 pftahibiti:^ dyrinjj thefn- 
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basis of Fahhj and of securing palaces and edtlices in Paradise, consists of three domes, 
each 9 yards in diameter, ai archways in three rows and six towers surmounted b)‘ 
octagonal kiosks each four yards in diameter. This is a building raised on a base¬ 
ment, the cause of whose foundation is the sacred verse, ** He alone builds mosques of 
Allah, who believes in God and the Last Day.”‘ Its length is 56 yards, breadth n 
(yards), and the height of its plinth from the marble court is one yard. On the north 
and south of it are two tambi^^ianas [parlours), each 17 yards in length and -jl in 
breadth. On the bright front of this sacred edifice, which has opened the gates of 
prosperity on the pttople of the world like the bright forehead of morning, and which, 
in elegance being like the concave cur^e of the face of the crescent of the 'Id,* presents 
itself to our eyes in extreme beauty and delightfulness, is an inscription composed of 
mosaics of black marble, as if the bM-Hak of the Fdtibah^ of righteou.sness were 
written on the margin of the sun with the musk*coloured ink of the pen of an. Emulous 
nf its brightness which glitters with the light of grace on the elegant forehead of men 
of sanctity and purity, the eyes of the sun and the moon have become affected with the 
disease of cataract and flux of water by the nail of the crescent and the pencils of the rays 
(of the sun). The pious, whose forehead becomes bright bv bowing on this heaven- 
exalted threshold, will, like the open countenance of the sun, ntner see (even in a dream 
the wrinkle of sorrow and dust of gloom, and the needy one, whose bands are lifted 
towards heaven, wdl have in that august building his presentand future hopes realized 
on the (mere) movement of the lip of his mouth. Without exaggeration we may sav 
that the silvery cup of its graceful dome, from the excess of its brightness and glitteV 
resembling the fountain of the sun, has added to the grandeur of the nine gilt vaults 
(heavens). The purity of its doors and walls, which are spotless like a polished 

_ ong columns each of which may serve for a base of the nine gilt domes 

oilliTwh* r P<-rspicuoiis religion (Islam), and its strong 

d bl n r the fair, are throughout firm and 

durable like the principles of the religion of the head of apostles (Mutamniad) In 

h centre of eourtynrd, which I. eleven yardn high (r^ .he kwel nf the gr"^d 

height of heaven above, the centre of' the talk light to the 

re^ed its head to the sky like answered pravers ftomT™^ fountain h:w 

AWba/t of eternal blessings is the world-seeing eye of the facTofTlrth * 

Its spoilessness and puritv and this 1 , "f m respect of 

is the eye of that place of eternal bliss. The pupil h ^ 

han Ivamt the prescription for the happiness ^ ‘'T f'' *' 

courtyatn, and the apirUoal ntvstiesTrrlv^d T 

faradise-like ground which, paved with marble, hL reached’“.“I 1!! 

stars, Gn the three sides nf *»,.>♦ eacnea to the heaven of fixed 

_ - ^ee_s,^s rf ^ha^p„,e^c^,vrf there are deligh.fnl cloistera of 

* chq|x IX. IS. ■---- - -- 

* Name nl two .Muhammadan {«tivals nn ti.* t cl 
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marble. Beneath it is situated a two-storeyed building of red stone facing outwardS; 
The height of the plinth of the cloisters from the courtyard of the mosque Is f yard. 
In the north and south there are two Softy gates, each measuring internally four yards 
square and covered with a vaulted roof, which has a dome of marble surmounted by 
three marble turrets with gilt pinnacles. The east gale, the interior of which as far 
as the dome Is of marble, measures 6 yards square and has two-storeyed delightful 
chambers surmounted by ornamental guldastahs (flower-pinnacled shaftsy with gilt 
pinnacles. In front of the three gates are situated two seats (atvan) of extreme 
beauty and diligence. It is hoped that the reward for this place of worship, which is 
the means of imploring gratification of our desires and wishes from the court of the 
Bestower of bounties/ will revert to the auspicious reign of His exalted Majesty.” ‘ 

The inscription in black marble referred to in the above passage reads as 
follows!— 

fcji j| J ijU s-V ^ j w-/ 

^ J 

j Jrt" *ii^ J 

ijSiij; ,^/J/ ^ *“**** 


WJ /. j* 

AS JJ*- jJjjja «:^1 iJU *i-j4e **1**^ fi- fti J*J 

i 1^1 Ui^l^ ^ jyl ut-—f h y/iV* hJt** ji 

jj t^j,) jj**/* jliff- yj jl w/JV ‘*^1 

^jjT jJaj J y* y* 

jyi\ j 

J Jst£ ^UiJ *jjf Jjs ilfjtf 

J, lii-^ jlii liiljl/* 4 Ij JT* J Jl 3}^ u’jlj* U. 1 ^^ h 

,^'tfc j| oh Ij* Jt^J" Jt**- 4 Ij 3 flj’’ U^*** b 

vTjl 'jrij'* villi *ifjo 

^ ij ^L_tL 

J J*** Jbx^yj^ J \^33ji urt"* 

yi J iiitj tij a*jr^ 

[‘lyi *i|;4i uyj?* ** J jl}* ai- ^ 3 jl 'Ky 

ti£j iUj iLtoh ^rif ^ Jl^ -yjl j^ji r^l J-* 

!/' ,^Io/ 

* tj OUJO^ ujLf tiff vi^v.avEfc ^j£ 

” This bright Ka*hak is tne rival of the heavenly tabernacle *j compared with its 

I 'AwaW-AitiA. (MS.), rol,54fl. . 

* MS tjV. the crowded ht>u!«, w called b«n«se cif its beinx fuU wf viaitiiiff angels M evtry 

mennent, is the AVioA oi snEela in the heaven buUt aver against the A'o‘^ of Mecca. 
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brightness morning is like a dark evening, and the sun nii'ing to its briltianey is like a 
dazzled eye. Its durable plinth is as high as the leg of the Divine throne, and its 
bene fit-showering dome is arm-in-arm with the portico of Paradise. Its sublime 
foundation is the e^tpounder of the verse, ' verilv a mosque founded on piety/ ’ snd 
its sky-touching top is the interpreter of the verse, * And he appeared and he was in 
the highest horizon,' * Each of its ffuiditsinks is like a hrtlliant cluster made of the 
lights of stars, or bke a benificent fountain fed by the spring of the sun. Each of its 
gilt pinnacles Is like a candle Imparting light to the heavenly chandeliers. Each of its 
bright arches is like a crescent which conveys tidings of an eternal 'Id, Around it lies 
the red fort of the capital of Akbarabad, which reaches to the emerald-coloured castle 
of seven heavens. You would say it {the fort) is a halo round the shining moon, which 
is a conspicuous sign of the rain-fall from the cloud of mercy, or is a circle round the 
bright sun which is a sure mark of the fall of rains of muniliceiice. Verilv it Is an 
exalted pjdaoe of Paradise made of a single resplendent pearl.* because/since the 
beginning of the population of this world, no mosque, pure and entirely of marble, has 
appeared as Its equal, nor, since the creation of the universe, any place of worship, wholly 
bright and polished, has come to view to rival it. It is built by the order of the 
Emperor {Shah Jahani, a Solomon in state, a bilialil * m reverence, the face-bright diet 
of Islam, the founder of kingdom, king of kings with an ‘zirjA-exalted court, the solder 
of the foundation of justice and mercy. By the ble,ssmg of his footstep the earth 
indulgr>s itself in thousands of boastings over the heaven, and owing to the plenty of 
his favours the heaven is subordinated unto the earth. Prosperity and wealth are 
always vigilant for bve of his service. Religion and state me in 'a fast friendship 
with the beauty of his countenance. The breeze of Paradise craves the dust of his 

To him ones ihe fabric of kingdoni its streni^th. 

To him owes the foundation of justice its durabllilv. 

E\ er from the fountaira of his victorious sword 

He fills the measure of infidels {U, terminates their lives) 

Heaven is a servant of his court, '' 

Morning is a mirror-holder lo his face, 

!«<« ml .KiSripiy, AU|.|-in..rf„thih^^ ^ ’",1. 

twenty-sixth vear of the prosoerous tp:<™ y. i , towards the end of the 

thousand and sixty-three. God grant us aTdSJ"^ 

acquisition of virtues by the blessings of the facilities for prayers and 

of faith, Gnd revert the ^^^^-^er 

i ntelligent E mperor. Q Lord of the unh-erse. 


‘ ^T^A.^hap. lX,t09. 

» ihc p^«|.-,f M:^r .Staaiid ,»r P«ri - 

• c,Tn 


* Qnrdm, chap. Lilt, 7. 
God. 
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In the north-west corner of the upper gallery of the Macehi Bhawnn courtyard 
stands a small but Wautiful mosque called the Nagfnah Masjid. A still smaller mosque 
known as the Mina AfasjJd is situated by the side of the Diwart-i-Khass towards the 
south. Both these mosques were meant for the ladies of the Harem. One of them 
at least, if not both, was built by Shah Jahan, as trill be seen from the following 
passage;—'‘About two hours before the dawn of morning the Emperor awakes 

from his sleep and in earlv dsing tries to surpass the luminous sun. At that ver\' time, 
which is the best of the hours of day and night to receive the everlasting (Divine) 
favour, he performs ablutions, prepares for the worship of the true God and goes to 
the mosque which has been built in the private apartments i^alv<ifgdh)i of the land 
of AkbarabAd. Riradv for the worship of the true God, he sits, with his face turned 
towards the qihlah on the prayer carpet, till the time for morning prayers comes.”‘ 
Of ^Ah Jahan's palace in the Agra l* *ort Fergusson writes as follows :— 

" Nowhere is the contrast between the two styles more strongly marked than In 
the palace of Agra—from the red palace of Akhar, with its rich sculptures and square 
Hindu construction, a door opens into the w'hite marble court of the hareem of Shah 
Jehan, with all Its feeble prettmess, but at the same time marked with that peculiar 
elegance which is found only in the East. The court is not large, 170 ft. by 435 ft., 
but the whole is finished with the most elaborate care. Three sides of this arc occu¬ 
pied with the residences of the ladies, not remarkable for size, nor, in their present 
state, for architectural beauty i but the fourth, overhanging the river, is occupied by 
three white marble pavilions of singular elegance • • » • 

“ As in most Moorish palaces, the baths on one side of this court were the most 
elegant and elaborately decorated apartments in the palace. The baths have been 
destroyed, but the walls and roofs still show the elegance with which they were adorned, 
“ Behind this, in the centre of the palace, is a great court, 500 ft. by 370 ft., sur¬ 
rounded by arcades, and approached at the opposite ends through a succession of 
beautiful courts opening into one another by gateways of great magniticence. On one 
side of this court is the great halt of the palace—the Dewanni Aum—308 ft. by 76 ft. 
supported by three ranges of arcades of exquisite beauty. It is open on three sides and 
with a niche for the throne at the back • • • * • 

” Behind it are two smaller courts, the one containing the Dewanni Khas or private 
hall of audience, the other the hareem. The hall in the former is one of the most 
elegant of Shah Jehan's buildings, binng w holly of white marble inlaid with precious 
stones, and the design of the whole being in the best style of his reign. 

" One of the most picturesque features about this paLice is a marble pa'i'ilion, in 
two stories, that surmounts one of the circular bastions on the river face, between tlie 
hareem and the Dewanni Khas. It looks of an earlier style than that of Shah Jehan, 
and if jehangir built anything here it b this,”* 

Aurangzeb, who kept Shah Jahan in custody in this fort for eight years (A.D, 1638- 
65), appears to have made no additions. Muljiammad Ha^im, entitled the Khafl Khan 
\^the clandestine lord), who resided at Delhi during the latter part of his reign, where he 

1 fq|, ii2 \ p.. s&ya ihat the Nn^inah Ma5;id was fDufuied by but 

riu mllhnril y, 

* 4ind ArchiU^turf, pp. 5Qi> i. llw ShAh Bur|, as we now s*ee it« was bifih by und 

not by JatAiini^r, a-^ I'cf ^msTon suggests. 
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:pUed his hlstor)', speaks of the Fort in the following words:— 

“ As the Agra Fort, built (repaired?) by Sikandar Lodi, had been made of stone, 
brick and moriar, His departed Majesty (Akbar) commenced the building of a red 
stone fort, .An exalted marble mosque and another delightful edifice in the eleventh year 
of his reign which is A H. 973.’ It was completed in A,H. 980 and is a memoriat of 
that monarch. It cost twenty lakhs of rupees. (Its dimensions are as follows:) circuit 
3.000 yards, he^ht 30 yards, breadth of wall lo yards, width of trench 30 yarrb, 
depth i2 yards Sikandari.*"* 

^ Jean Baptiste Tavernier who left Agra for Bengal on the 35lh of November 1665 

I^Tites of this fort as follows;-— 

'■ The first Gate rrhere the Goremar oi the Palace ties, is a long blind Arch 
which leads you into a large Court ail enriron’d with Portico's, like oor A'osjo iii 
Cmnl-OorJm. The Gallery in ftrmt is larger and higher than any of the test, sus- 
lauidhy three ranks □( Pillars, and under those Galleries on the aher side of the 
Coon, which toe narower a^ w, are little Chambers lor theSouldiersof the Gllard. 
I n tte midst of the Urge Call^-, m a Nlch in the Wall, into which the king dcscend.s out 

f itmf T J ‘ r «> ^ i" - kind ®f 

hmg; thm- teing * way to come at him. In the heat of the day he keeps himwlf 
there only with one Eunuch, but more often with one of his Children to fan M Tt, 

“ AMh f nh ■" ‘He Nieral, 

At the farther end of this Court is another Gate that Jf-nri ' * j 

encompast with Galleries, underneath which are little rh 

the PaUcc. The second Court carries ^outoTtS whlT ^ -- Officers of 
Cka^ehan had resolved to cover with Silver all the Arch of a T 11^ ^ 

hand. And a French-man, Austin de Bordeaux bv ^7 ^ 1 

but the King not ending any one in his whole Kiru^d ‘ I.? work : 

was to treat with the Por/ugals at Goa about ^ ^ ‘Capable, as the ^reu^A-man 

rime, the design was laid ide: For L 

upon his return to Coe/iin This Galler'v i ^ ^ ^ Farts, poison'd him 

Azure, nud the lower pur. Is^rTl^Wnneh'd-work of Gold nod 
Gallery that lead into little squarcGhambeTs^- of under the 

and they told us aU the rei were Thi m ^ r “-a*"" ” “P™’*'' 

open, there bung nothing but a single Wall no hJirk 
On the side that looks toward the River there ^ n ^ 

Balcone. where the King sits to see his ^ out-jutting 

Before the O™. i. .‘'c.lle^.Th,; P ‘ 

design to baye adorn’d all oyer with a kind of r , Cin-fiim had a 

that should have represented to the life altice-work of Emraulds and Rubies 

“• .rueriumu— -r -»re green, and when they 

dawnrcomwoicmienlm JUC aeU •abdyU.Htaifd II ^ 

used bflds and buitdw3 acc ^ Sitiafldar IjJJ « i - , 

cau^ bv ibt w ^ Akhar gat of Af, ^ * ^ m Tetigth, fr.is 
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begin lo grow red. But this desi^ which made such a noise In the Wtirid, and 
requir’d more Riches than all the World could afford to perfect, remains unfinish’d; 
there being ttnly three Stocks of a Vine in Gold, with their leaves, as the rest ought to 
have been; and enamd’d in their natural colours, with Emralds, Rubies and Granates 
wrought into the fashion of Grapes. In the middle of the Court stands a great Vai to 
bathe in, 40 feet in diameter, cut out of one entire grey-stoae, with steps wrought out of 
the same stone within and nrithout.”^ 

Of later buildings, one popularly but erroneously called the Mandir (temple) 
deserves notice, lor it is a memorial of the supremacy of the JSts in the eighteenth 
century. It is situated north of the Macchl Bhawan, with a courtyard in front enclosed 
on three sides by cloisters. The following Persian inscription on its north facade 
show's that it was built by R 3 ja Ratan:* *^ 


^1; J 

*.ii ^1? 




U- 

Jar 






.LJbkj 

•*/ 


V—h* 

U-# ^ 

oU akWfjfLiJJl 



•jb 

,UJ 

wiIj 


b * 

.Ajb .xiai inJIL* 

* A 

ut:'* 


1 tAl 

“ He Is Sufficient. 


In the name of God the Compassionate, the Merciful. • 

When by the presence of Maharij Pnthi-Indra 
This fort was tUumined and adorned, 

The just and mighty Raja Ratan,^ 

Nain Suhh Faujd^r, the generous, 

Built according to orders this abode of pleasure— 

A happy monument of immortality. 

May the enemy of its founder be crest-fallen 1 
May his well-wisher be cheerful and happy of mind I 
Last night the crier (angel) pointed out 
This kitppy htttlding for the rival of Paradise."* 

A.H. ttSa (A.D. 1768). 

The later history of the Fort till its occupation by the British in . 4 .D. 1863 is 
not of much importance, but before leaving the subject it would perhaps be advisable 
to explain the purposes for which the Palace buildings were used by their founder ^ah 

^ Jvtn Biptisit Taotruirt (made English by J* PhiHip*. London, 1678), 

PrtboaJ'siiuib Sliiiia'ii^*daHlah (EUiots ATtrterr ^Vo*. VUt, p. )i mbw>‘- Poihi-!«dra 

15 a mere appe-lUfiort signifying the Itidra of the earth. 

* E^iot^s Ifitttrr of VdL VIH, p. 365- ^ ^ t 

* The does not .ippcar to bt a man ol fearning. BeaUlei the stveral defect* o* langeagc 

verse the word* aiid «vrt stioold have jivm the date r«pi 4 rtd. 
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jahan. His court chrooiclef spt;aking of the manncT in which His Majesty divided his 
time goes on to say i — 

'‘About two or three gfiarls after sumnse the Emperor puts forth his merev- 
crawned head through the window which is called m the Hindi language the fkaroka-i- 
darshan. The people make obeisance and their temporal and spiritual desires are 
gratified, fie sits here often for two ikafU, and sometimes more or less than this 
according to the quantity or scarcity of state affairs, and the rise or fall of the cheerful¬ 
ness of his disposition. The object of the institution of this mode of audience, which 
originated with His departed Majesty Akbar (enlightened be his reason), is that the 
majority of subjects may by their presence at the rise of the sky-adorning sun and the 
appearance of the world-conquering luminary (the Emperor) receive first of all, without 
any obstacle or hindrance, the blessing of light and the light of the {royalj favour in 
this space, which is large like the mmd and Hand of the generous j that the harassed and 
oppressed may freely represent thdr wants and desires j and that the administrators of 
justice may grasp the substance of a case and lay it before His most holv Majesty In 
the Daulai-lihana-i-Kli 5 ss-o--Atnm or the Jihalwat-Khana. which is known iis the Qbusl- 
lyiana and which the world-conquering Emperor (^ah Jahan) ha.s named the Daulat- 
!iiiana-i-liLass as will be mentioned, to enable him to make a personal enquiry and 
decide it according to the illustrious (Muhammadan) t,aw. 

In this very space pass before the most holy i royal) eye the furious wild man- 
killing elephants which it is quite unsafe to bring in the Daulai-EJiana-i |iJtass-o- 
Amm. It B ^0 m Ibis larp space ■ lhal the ek^ihant fight which is peculiar to the 
kings of India and . oithy of the amusement ol exalted sorereigns is siranKed No 
doubt, without such a large space the combat of such a pair of demon-countenanced 
mouniam-shapcd (^«s) ca.^ take place. During their light and pursuit a world is 
trodden under the hands and feet of the two four-pilWed UisutQns.* 

Time by the two combating elephants 
Kills on the spot a world like a gnat. 

" AkHough the ancient kings of India attempted in breed mnunlain-movitur 
Ime-breakmg elephants, yet the individua'ils of this v ii 

well as in size, which have been produced in this ^ 1 J 

perfect individuals of all other animal life have nev r ' together with 

less seen. Wimes, accnrdingr!hreWu^r r-lT'; ’’T'* 

as four or five pairs are set to fight In this ^ (^oyal) disposition, as many 

wind.,ike.,eet ekphants are cauL''tn'l^V^hr" 1 1 

accustomed to attack brave horsemen In battles Tn il,. i " ^ 

reviews horses of the victorious armies and th.- - t* ^ Majesty 

noble place *fkaroka'i*d{trskan\ the Em of»mirj. From this 

-!- i the Emperor go.a to the jkaroJtn of the Daulat- 

* Here it wan ihrtt on ihe smt of Dhu^nTruirTTi ^- 

lonked oUTrd ihr S*dhl«,r ihc olher inii rinmeil ihl ’^If“ dephoni^ one 

prt apart loreni^w ilw «nHf,.kwiihfft,h Bm bwtcud "t Hk! fight the be.-uifa 

ShL and hit hnne. The prince 

Sidhtcar. 1^ .niereainK a<X<«tm of it k j,J firm and figh» with the 

Tilth Kalim t, with ,he writer. »^««ciipt ropy of the one cotnpowd U' .\ht’. 

la. wasoa,aw. i. ,1. ^ 
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Kliana-i'-Khass*o ‘An'iin, which >s of extreme beauty and purity with carpets on its 
floor, covered by a portico of cloth for protection from the sun, and the rain, and en- 
closed on three sides by a balustrade 50 yards long and 15 broad with three entrances. 
The people gain the fonune of Ku^nish^ salutation) and realize their objects. The 
exalted princes stand on the right and left, and sit down when so ordered. The majority 
of servants gain the honour of standing at the fool of the window (arWJ'i) with tfieir backs 
towards the balustrade, and some, who are distinguished by a closer connection, (standi on 
the right and left of that exalted chamber in order of ranks, The administrators stand 
in front of the jkiirok,^ in order of rank, and lay before His most holy Majesty the 
political and financial affairs. The n^quests of mattsithdars are presented by great 
Bakhshfs-* Many are honoured with semces and additions (to their pays or ranks) j 
some, who come from different provinces and parts of the royaJ dominion to the 
exalted court, gain the fortune of admittance ; and a number, u ho are appointed to the 
governorships of provinces and other services, obtain permission and through the J/i>- 
difsh tMaster of ordnance;, the Musharraf (clerk) of artillery, the BaHskjs, the AhadU, 
and the matehlockmen pass before the royal sight which is effective as alchemy. 
Such of them as deserve favour are pointed out, The ministers of His Majesty's own 
affairs, such as the dfir SSmAn (Head steward) and (minister of the 

household ?), present to His most holy Majesty various requests. The Emperor gives 
each such an extempore reply as astonishes the Mercury-like * tp'asirs and the ex¬ 
perienced old The presents and petitions of exalted princes, governors of 

promces, Fa$*jddrs,*‘ BaHshfs and other administrators are laid before His Majerty 
by the favourites of the court. The petitions of the heaven-exalted gems (i>., princest 
and tvobles of the kingdom are perused by thft Emperor himself, and the purport of the 
applications of other seiwants is represented to him by certain functionaries. The 
Prime Minister {Sadrd-Kul) of the Empire lays before His Majesty a part of petitions 
forwarded by other ministers, which are worthy of the royal notice. He reports the 
wants and circumstances of those deserving maintenance such as sayyids and 
the learned and the righteous. The requests of this class of people are complied with, 
and each receives in order of merit an amount In cash in His most holy Majesty s 
presence. A special functionary presents to His most exalted Majesty reminders 
about moftsabs, /agin, amounts in cash, cases of finance and cash-keepers and othttr 
royal orders. The servants of stables pass horses and elephants btdore the bles.sed 
(royal) eve according to the usual custom. The regulation for mustefmg animals * and 
refunding’ money received irom the Government for their food in case of their wretched 

* regarding Translqliofii \o^. t. pp. T,s(Mkj+ Si/VaA JprcHtratKml 

in.iifiLiined dunni^ the rdRn«i of Ahbar and J.ihanpr, hut on the .ifcesslon f>l Shih J.ihart it was h\s tjrder H* 
ziUiImK il and aSlr^- instcail of il the Mstminhei the ^otind) which in rL'i tom repealed in ihe tenth year 

of hii TctRin and a ftHirth tdiiiM in!TDd.tMze<L flrtjjF^djfr Vol* Ii. Pi-- Ik p- I V oir IT, p- S'J?? 

laliwi, Vol. 1, p. 21 ^, flute 3- 

^ a general nf commandcr'bi chJef, who is aHo the Pa%'Tn(istfir. 

* It elever like ihe planet Mercury, which hs calM ihe fthr wribe uf ihe heaveoT, 

becaiise rl is supposefi to erert a propilioLi^ inffucnti^ im IrlLcTif. . . * 

' Hitikc±it^wfv^6 of Turkish s^fylog a writer or smbfi. For ihe ftmctkni of ihe ss™ Aift, 

Translation, Vol. 11. p, 47’ 

^ Vidi iiitp Traivd^itbri, Vd. IL p. 4 ^> * Vol* li pp. 213 - 6 , ' Vol h 317-®^ 
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plight and leanness, is one of the innarations of His lale wise Majesty Akbor. The 
special funetionaries bring before the royal sight, which Is effective like ale he mv^ the 
sen'ants of amirs along with iheir horses which have been newly branded or subjected 
t6 the repetition of the mark,‘ with the object that in case they or their horses be in a 
wretched condition the Tahiti * should be liable to the royal reproach not to be 
again guilty of negligence. After four and sometimes five according to the 

scarcity or quantity of requests and affairs of the servants of God, His Majestv goes 
from this place to the Daulat-Khana-i-Kh 5 ss, where he honours the throne of prosperity. 
In the reign of His Majesty (Akbar), whose abode is heaven, between the Diwan- 
Kljana (hall of audience) and the royal ffarem there was a room in which the Emperor 
used to bathe, (n this place some courtiers {ItL adherents of the royal carpet) received 
admittance, and the DlTsan (Prime Minister) and the BaH^' (Paymaster) also, btfing 
honoured by the royal presence,-presented to the Emperor their urgent requests. In 
the course of time this bLhalwut-kadah (private apartment), for the reason of having a 
AammSm (bath-room) built nt*ar it. became knowm by the name of the Shusl-Kliana. 
and so it was on the lips of the high and the low, but now it is called by the public the 
Daulat-^ana-i-^ss (private palace) as the most holy Majesty (Shah Jahan) has 
namtid it. In this place he writes replies to certain urgent petitions in his own blessed 
hand. In reply to some requests made to His most exalted Majesty through the 
iVaifl, iVitJtr or officers in charge of presenting petitions of the SiihaAi^ars (gover¬ 
nors) the eloquent secretaries write inevitable orders, as these issue from the inspired 
(royal) tongue. These orders, when finished, receive the honour of the revision of Lhe 
prudent and careful Emperor, who makes corrections if there be any mistakes in 
language or omission of matter. Of the fortunate princes, he who is » 

writes on the back of the inevitable (royal) order and seals it. At the bottom of the 
letter the adds hes owm signature. The orders, inevitable like Destiny, are then 

sent to the sacred to be ornamented with the splendid exalted seal, which is with 

Her Majesty of high birrii, Mumt^u-.-aamani (Jaj-Mahall), Inthis the 

%Trl '^TZf7T Z officials, and dispose of 

Them. Moreover the Fame Minister lays before His most holy Majesty the requests 

ment, bnd to many, money to some, daily expenses to others, and mhers again h^ 
relieves from mdigeuce by t^owmg mto the skirts of their demand alms, sums oTmoncy 
from the gold treasures, or bestows upon them a (rich) woman. A par of the time he 
sjKmcLyn seeing he works of exalted magical artists such as lapidaries, 
etc. The superintendents of the work of mval k.-iu- . ^ 

wonder-working rate masters lav before the critical frov"^^^ cons tation wttli the 
The rov-al mind, which is illustrious like 

. k L- L attention to lofty edifices *md 

strong buildings, which, according to the savinv * verllv m,r r.r ! 1 V , . 

for a long time with a mute tongue of their'master's hbh m 
---nki^r s high magnanimity .and sublime 

' Virf* wbVf, TniniUiim, Vd. I, pp. - —- 

^ ) I. HkitfiTnatm ifl h i a nutc onthen«qia6f suvs • —Tiic \i ■ 

^hiUt the tn»|i* ut ihrir conttufcms arc called f^b{nii Uppcinifd) 

Prebably In ch.ir„e of iho royol 
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fortune, and for ages to come are memorials of his abode and love of omamentation and 
purity. The majority of buildings he designs himself, and in the designs prepared-by 
clever masons after a long consideration he makes appropriate, alterations and asks 
proper questions. 'On the approved design the strong pillar of state and firm arm of 
sovereignty, YamYnu-d-daulah Asaf IjJiiSn (the Emper-or's latber-in-laiv), writes explana* * 
tions of the holy (royalf orders for the guidance of masons and overseers of buildings. In 
this peaceful reign the work of building has reached such a point as astonishes the fastidi¬ 
ous tourist and the magical masters of this incomparable art. Details will be given in 
their proper places and the pen be made a painter and the book jjainted. Sometimes birds 
and beasts of prey are brought before the exalted eye.. For a-short time tfie Emperor is 
occupied with the amusemont of fairy-countenanced, mountain-shaped, wind-likc^fleer, 
fieTy-tempc^t^d, lightmog-natured and -born horses ,which thd skilful trainers gallop 

in the court* of the Daulat-Khana-T-Kb 5 ss. Four or five gharls of the day pass in these 
transactions. Notwithstanding that the Emperor of the age has appointed wise, intelligent 
and God-fearing men to the exalted posts of judges, ministers and superintendents of 
justice, on each W*ednesday he rises w'lthout fail from the fkarokii-i-di>rsJ^an. and makes 
by his presence the Daulat-Khana-i-|ii]ass an emulation-exciter of the exalted Paradise, 
in order to make an enquiry into - the grievances of the broken-hearted oppressed 
persons. On that day of justice none are admitted but the ministers of Justice, 
Muftis' several honest and pious scholars, and some amirs who are constant at tend- 
ants of the court. The ministers of justice call petitioners one by one before the 
Emperor and lay their cases before His most exalted Majesty. The Emperor, who is a 
protector of the oppressed and destroyer of tyrants, takes each case gently and cheer¬ 
fully arid orders according to the/a/wd (senttmeel of the (divine! doctors, H be 
punishes, he does so with the permission of the (Islamic) Law. As for the suppliants 
from distant parts, whose cases cannot be decided hut in their native land, the-exalted 
orders are issued to the governors concerned that they should prudently and justly dis¬ 
tinguish right from wrong, redress the grievance and administer justice to the oppressed; 
and that otherwise they should send the pLaIntifT and defendant to the court of justice 
and equity in the capital of Akbarabad, which is the head-quarter of the banners of 
glory. After finishing the transactions of the Daulat-Kliana-i*KJia5S the Emperor goes 
to the 5 iiah Burj which in height reaches to-the seventh heaven and in strength rivals 
the wall of Alexander.* In this exalted abode none but the fortunate and powerful 
princes and a few courtiers {lit, adherents of the royal carpet) are admitted without 
special permission, so much so that even the Khtdmatgars would not come in without 
orders, but rather delay the work they are entrusted with. His Majesty talks with the 
Wasir on some stale affairs, the disclosure of which is not advisable for the Covern- 
ment, and on the contents of orders, inevitable like Destiny, which should be written 
to the amirs living at a distance, and which political interests cannot allow to be 
revealed. The urgent affairs relating to imperial lands and salaries of the mansahd&rSt 

' The wlrbraled anhna) smaJler lh.nn a niuli: atnl b^'i'is tiian an aas, which wtr Frophet r«k <ui the iitght e f 
hh ascension tn heavTniw 

1 Sow called tbc Macctii Bhawitn. 

* Mufi* b one who pronoknicies a reli^kius 

^ This wall was built against the inroads ol Gc^ and Magog. 
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n hich have not been laid before His Majesty in the Daulat-Khana i-Jiliii^f are presented 
by the Wasir and disposed of. In this exalted abode of fortune the Emperor sits for 
two or three jf/wrfj, and sometimes more in case of the pressure of work. About the 
mid-day His Majesty makes the auspicious Harem an emulation-exciter of Paradise by 
his august advent. As soon as the time for afternoon {^ithr) prayers approarheSj he per¬ 
forms his prayers and devotions and takes bis food. That the affairs may be performed 
with a fresh brain and cheerful mind, he sleeps a little at noon according to the sublime 
habit of the Prophet, upon whom be noble blessings and salutations. Even in the 
sacred Harem the Emperor, unlike other negligent Kings, instead of indulging In carnal 
lusts and sensual pleasures, is occupied with granting requests of the poor. The chaste 
and innocent Satiyun-nisa KhSnam who ow'Ing to her confidence, eloquent tongue, 
irxccUent service and noble etiquette is fortunate enough to serve Her Majesty of high 
Wrih, ihe Oui»n of Ihe age, in the performance of urgent work and the transaction of 


butuncss, always prcsoiUs to that illustrious and chaste Queen the requests of the poor 
and helpless; and that Udy of the .tnsqticioust^rswm Utt them before the God-worshipping 
Emperor. A world thus realizes their objects. Poor worn™ receive according to 
thi ir condition land, diily aUDwimce or cash. Some unmarried girls, who, owing to their 
povyty aiid indigence cannot afford necessaries of marriage, receive, according to their 
family and condition, ornaments, clothes, money and other things which are indispens- 
abW for the ceremony, and are married to their equals. Everv dav in this most sacred 
palace a ctmsidcrabic amount of money and ornaments is spem under this be^d After 
the evemng eSr) payeis His Majesty sometime, goes to Ihe/Wn of the Daulai- 
Wiana-.-W!^m.-.\mm whole blessed servants gain the fortune of performing the 

v“7-s'v "! “""“”8 ■»»"= available, and the 

Ans^rirfr. (m^ng guards), cJW in the Hindi langmtge the c*nn*;.ties, hand 

over the (arnto^).' His Majes^- has the good forlime .o~sav his lun-se. 

).l/,,g4„4) pmt^rs with othm men in the DaiiUt.|ih3na.i.Kh5s,. After'the»t pravers 

PmadSe^h^tf^^'-”" V7'"’ <>' affairs in the same 

1 aradise-hke haJI, which is resplendent owmg to the abundance of camphor-candles in 

ViUics set with precious stones. In this Dleasani huiUt,, i. , ■ 

various melodies of songsters and mnsicians. The ptaclire of 

thisinenmpmahie art w^h is tlm sweetest plessureaod tae ls' mirtelTre;;" 
scienre, especially the Indian melody has rearh^sr^ cevk ■ i. L , 7 
is unimsiginable. It is clear to all that'^utv, especially wLrin o ^ ^ ‘^*'^**^ 

of sin^, htu a great eSect in ravishliq, a farted 7xh!ll^^: 

in case of indiscreet children. For this reason no natln ’ • k instance 

that the people of high mountsiIiLs and inhabitant ,7” 
music. The amplitude of kZw 

flowery meanings and delightful sfcts'* “d”"' 

glances ns .hese“ are comlled in rhe 1 r?T V' “ 

of them IS found in other musics In short tb W ' ? huRdredih nor a thousandth 

qnerml the wnrid Ihie ihe ch^m ^ tTal ^ 

slaves of beauty are captives of it ^ foreign critics of music and 
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The ear becomes all eye when the singer appears in full. 

The eye becomes all ear when the musiclarv plays on ihe !uie.‘ 

Many pure>hearti^ SH/ti* * and world»reni>uncing ascetics in the faomiLiful assembly 
of music and ecstacy have easily given their life to their Beloved (God) and handed 
with open countenance the trust of life lo Him. A full account is not required, for it 
is widely known. Afltu* performing these things, the Emperor says his mght ( 7 ^ai 
prayers and goes to the Shah Buq. If there is any work which has not been done in 
the DaiiJat-Khatiad-Khasg. he summons the Prime Minister and Ba^shis and disposes 
of it. Being prudent and hardworking he does not put off the work of to-day till 
to-morrow, but (on the contrary) the work of to-morrow he does to-day and then goes to 
the auspicious //<i/vrei where he amuses his mind for tw‘o or three ghittJs with hearing 
the delightful music, after which he puts his wisdom-fostering head on the pillow of 
sleep with a w'aking mind and vigilant intellect. That His Majesty may fall into a 
SW’eet sleep, the eloquent members of the assemhfly read behind the veil works on 
biography and history containing an .account of prophets and saints and events of the 
reigns of old kings and emperors, which arc memoirs of vigilance for the blessed who 
take warning and reminiscences of pardon for the enlighlened who are fortunate, espe¬ 
cially the Memoirs of BSbar and the Jtafar N^ah, which contains annals and conquest 
of the reign of His Late Majesty the (Timor), The whole time of his 

pious sleep is about two pa/iars. His Majesty often says that it is a pity to pass in 
the sleep of negligence, as many unthankful imprudent persons and ungrateful body- 
pampeiring fellows do, the time which can better be spent in ad ministering .justice, 
nourishing people, pi'rforming urgent affairs of the world, granting requests of the poor, 
storing up means of God's pleasure and offering thanks for the gift of sovereignty. 


* Speaking ot the sinf^era nf Sj^ab JahanV fetgn Btnchmann safs s—** Sh^h-Jabofl s 

Jftgndth.who received from Shdh-Jahdn dns tilJeof KobrAii Diraiij* iand Uil j m,,n[¥ Klian 

ittMuaibr (ocean of McdleiicriJ. U1 Khan son-iti-Jirw to BlliU. son (^Tanaen, Jngnath and ■ k 

woTP both iveigbed in ^ver.'aikl received each rupees.'* Ain, Tinnslntitio, Vol. I« p- slj"* 

* ^y/isf an ordo of M tiKTinttiadan mi'sivcs, 

* Sddsfiih Nnmiik, V-uJ. t, Hl I, pp. 144-^ ^ ^ 
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A MONO the most Etiterestmg antiquities of Baluchistan are the Cabrbands, or, as 
/A. their name implies, (he " Dams of the Zoroastrians or fire (worshippers/* which are 
to be found throughout the coumr>* lying to the south and south-west of Kalat and also in 
^^an. These curious structures are scattered in great numbers throughout the hiltv 
Jhalawin coumrj-, from SOrab near Kalat as far as the Hab river valley on the south 
an so^ ar nestn'^d as Mashkai; but perhaps the most interesting examples are to be 
found m the Lakoryan and SarQna valleys and in the valley of the Hab. Nothing, 
indeed, is njmarkable than the number of these dams, which are to be seen hy a 
traveUer passing through the Hab valW. as soon as he begins to leave the wider plains 
which occur at the southern end of its course. It would appear that, at one lime, the 
whole valley was Imed with the terraces formed by them, and thev must have been 
coT^truded wUh enormo^ labour. There is no inlet or comer of ih. mountains which 
border the valley, where flood w^ter would be likely to rush down after heavy rain, t hat 

Dres*‘nt ^ barren t ■ now*a-davs 

the m ths f placed either on declirittes or across 

- p-p- 

dtsnnd aiiCT rain. Sorartiraes thev are stretimh '77' 

suDDort them Thn^ ' • engthened by buttresses or waKs which 

haa ^rrakeir™ partioalarly and high, and advan- 

of foundation for the building. W here howLr th^ 

been construaedone below the other so generallv found to have 

At the presttnt time, some part'of ..arlv e^*Z ^’7°', ■ 

open the mouths of most of the ravines dr.'=:t, ? u ^ away, leaving 

occasional heavy storms occurring in these DartT Th 
loose gravel, rocks and shingle, 7hkh cover^th 

barrenness behind. But unbreached da ^ mouritain slopes, and leave nothing but 

full effect of throwing th^ m" " to be seen, and here the 

b. reaiiaod, ^ -d ravi„« can 

pptr salt., a plan, « ^ 
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present inhaljitants have, ev«(t nnw, some sparse cultivation. An instance of this kind 
is 10 be found at Pi it, not far to the south of Kotiro in the Hab vallev, and even more 
striking is the plain formed in the Gandav basin, between SarQna and Qasinieji, bv two 
dams on the east and west of the valley respectively. The dam on the east is fully ihirty 
to forty feet above the surface of the ravine uhich originally took off the drainage. 
The Gandav basin is not loss than a mile square, but, so great is the age of the embank* 
ment, that an alludal deposit has now been formed over the whole area and reaches 
to within a few feel of the top of the dam, So largely, indeed, has the hnel of the 
valley been raised, that flood water is now taken off at a. point to ihe north of tlie valley, 
which must have been far above the level of the surface, when the dam was first 
formed. 

The country^ in which these dams are built, obtains its water-supply from the 
occasional heavy storms, which sweep over it generally in July and Augusl, and iri a 
few minutes the water rushes off the hard rocky surface in devastating floiHls. in those 
places where there are no artificial means of retaining it. The toial average raitif.il! at 
Kalat is only about seven inches, .and that in the Jhalavi'an country mav be said, almost 
with certainty, not to exceed ten. 

Several methods of construction appear to have been employed in erecting (he 
diuns. The most common form i.s a series of platforms, from 2 to 4 feet high, rising 
in successively receding steps, and gradually narrowing towards the top. Each 4>f 
these platforms was made by the construction of two low parallel walls w'tlh roiighlv 
shaped stone, the blocks varving in sije from a foot to two feet square, and the interval 
Ix-tween the walls being filled with mud, rubble and gravel. The ntrxt platform is Jess 
Wide, the decrease in siie varying in different places ; sometimes it is 8 feel narrower, 
4 feet on either side, sometimes it is only about a foot. On the upprr side, i.r., 
the side towards the declivity, From which the rush of water would come, the steps 
thus formed have been Filled in. either naturallv or artifietalIv. bv stones and ruldile 
piled against them. This type of dam is very commonly met with In the JJab river 
valley. Part of the Plr Al unaghara Gabrband b.Ts been constructed on this principle. 

The second type is formed of very Jai^e slabs of stone which have been roughty 
shaped and are set together with great regularity, the larger chips, which W'tTc de1achi‘d 
in dressing the stones, being used to fill in the intersfices and to keep the boulders in 
position. Some of the boulders thus used are some 4* by 2^ by li*'’ in size. On the 
upper side of the boulders, thus pTaced in position, an additional fweastwork was formed 
From the smaller chips of the stones, clay and rubbish. The most typical example of 
this kind is the Afimad Band in the SflrUna valley {vi'dt H, LXl, and fig. j), 

A third type consists of a massive stone w'all, supported by buttresstrs on the 
lower side and having a sloped hreast-work on the upper. The dam at Hr MunagJi3ra, 
in the StlrBna vafley, is a good specimen of this kind {vide PI. LXl), 

The length of the dams varies with the w'idth of the riivtne or valley, across which 
they are constructed. Sometimes they are oidy a few yards long, and sometimes, as in 
ihc case of the .Ahmad Band, thet’ run for half a mile or more. 

It will be .-ieen, therefore, that their construction was a work of immense hibour, 
fiieigy and ingenuity ; one might almost say, of great engineering skill. It W also 
obvious that they have been constructed by a people other than those now Jivitig in 
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ihe country, tor th^ latter are only now emerging (rtim harbarkm, and have no notion 
of the of stone in building. Everi in cases in which small Iweachcs have occurred in 
the ancient dams, and where they are still useful for purposes of irrigation and raising 
crops, the existing inhabitants only fill up the breaches with earth, and not with 


stones. 

To turn now to a detailed description of some of the more important dams, which 
have been p*TSonal!y visited, the most important include a dam at the eniranee of the 
Bahlur or Bahlol valley, near Diwaiia Th 5 nA in the llab valley, and the Aliniad and 
E*ir Munaghara Giibrbands, in the Saruna valley. They lit* a Kltlc more than a 
hundred miles from Karachi about t,ooo Uxt above sea level; the former in about 36 
5* N, 6^“ 15* E| and the latter in about 26” 20' N, b/*’ 30^ E. and can easily be reached 
in the cold weather. The Bahlflr valley is show ti as Bhalbr on the 8*mikt maps pub¬ 
lished by the Survey of India; the Sarfina v.-illey is marked Saran. 

The Bahlur or Bahlol valley, which is in the Lew Tracts of Las Bela, consists of 
a basin hemmed in by high mountains, and the whole of its dralmige issues from a 
gorge on the west side, to join the Kinri river a little below'. At the point where the 
dam Is situated, the gorge is ilo yards wide, and an attempt w-as evidently made, 
when the dam was constructed, to fill up the whole of the space intervening 
between the high rocky sides, which skirt the river bed. Traceii of the dam are 
visible on both sides, advantage having been taken of the natural rock, in both 
cases, to form a foundation for, mid suppmt 10, the dam. The breadth of that 
part of the dam, which is still standing on the right side of the stre.ant, is 80 feet, and 
the height 70 feel, dimensions which indicate ihc vastness of the work. It has been 


constructed with horizontal layers of stoties brought from the neighbouring hills and 
mixed with mud and gravel; the whole appears to have been faced by large stomps, 
some of which must have required several men to lift them (uri/a Bl. LX. «). On the 
upper side is a sloping breast-work. The dam, after it had been built, appetirs to 
have been instrumental in collecting enough waiter Id emible the residents to cultivate 
rice, a thing which is not now thought of; for the present inhabitants relate a story' that, 
when their anceators were digging for treasure long ago in the v'icmitv of the dam, 
they came across traces of ricc-Jiusks. 

Another dam, the size of which brings it Into prominent notice, is that situated 
a ntle n<ulh of the Musefari Lak, near KoHro, in the Hub river valley. It has an 
average breadth of about ,00 Feet and its height is about 30 feet. It is built on very 
^ony ground, and many very brge stones were used m its construction. It ha-s now' 
i n l^taLhed In the centre, and the ground above it, instead of being a fertile alluvial 
plain, ts nothing more than a stony waste. 

Even more remarkable, however, than the two dams just mentioned, are the 
/ mad Gabrbaud, or Ahmad Band, as it is locally called, and the dam near Pir 
Mtinaghara in the SarOna valley. The Ahmad Band lies some three or four miles 
^Kth west of the Mcngal thiltia at Sarflna, and a plan of it is anneiced+ Jt 
h-s on the west side of the valley under the slopes of the Chappar HUl, The lota! 
ength of the wall and hreast-work, w hich are still standing, is 2,350 feet; and It will be 
seen ihat ,t ,s m two sections forming an obtuse angle, with a side dan, at the eastern 
end. Each section is built at right angles to the general slope of the ground 
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The dam originally extended up to the Chappar Hill, and Sts total length was 
3,141 ft'et; but floods in the stream, which is shown in the plan, evidently carried away 
the portion shown bv a broken line, w'hich measures 5^ feet, Paris of the dam have 
been washed away at other points and the breaches have been filled up with earth in 
modem times. The dam is composed of a wall 5'>c6'-io\ made of massive stones 
on the lower side with a sloping hteasi-work on the upper. The measurements of the 
stone blocks are fairly uniform, their length varying from 3'-8*' to 3-1 their breadth 
from t8' to aS' and their depth From l a' to 15", They were evidently quarried on 
the trap hill at a place called Ahmad Dhor, three or four hundred yards from 
the Wi st end of the dam, but by what means they were brought down to the dam. 
no one can say. They were certainly dressed in situ, for the w hole of the upper 
breast‘Work of the dam is covered with large and small chips. The rock, of which 
the blocks are compost;d, is readily fractured with any other kind of hard stone. 
Some of the larger chips were usi;d for keeping the blocks in place in the wall by 
insertion in the mU-rstices, and the illustration I PI* LX. «) shows the regularity of 
the constniclion. The level of the ground on the upper side of the dam has been 
raised by constant alluvium several fwrt higher than that below the dam. There 
appears to have Wen a building measuring 19 X 16' at thtr eastern comer. No traces 
of metal were found on this or any other dam, nor does mnrt.Tr appear to have been 


used in any case. 

The Pir M uiiaghara dam differs both from the BahlQr and the Ahmad Band, and 
is more remarkable than either of them. A plan is attached, hut unfortunately it does 
not show the whole imteni of the dam. Slightly to the east of the extremity of the 
hill, which is shown on the east side of the plan, is a depression with a slope to the 
southward, and traces of the continuation of the dam are to b<- seen crossing this 
depression to another hill, KHng north and south, and parallel to the hill on the 
extreme west of the plan. .'\ verj- large area was thus enclosed, sufficient to form a 
vast reservoir. The Pfr Mimafiliara dam, like the Al.nnad Band, was constructed in 
two sections, the style of building employed differing in each erase. The section on 
the west, which Is 1.166 feet long, consisted of a wall 15^ feel high rising in ten tiers, 
that at the top being 12 feet wide, and that at the bottom about 24 feet. On the 
upper side, a vast artificial breast-work of loose stones was constructed, the whole 
width of wall and breast-work amounting to 150 feel. In the centre arc the remains 
of what wris evidently a sluice or escape-channel, the course of which across the 
dam and breast-work can still be traced, though it has long since fallen into decay 

(PI. LX, c), , . 

But the force of the water coming from the slope of the hill on the south 

appears to have breached the eastern end of this original dam, and so the builders 
constructed another one. consisting of a buttressed wall and breast-work, w Inch met 
the first at an obtuse angle close to the site of the sluice. The buttresses of the wall 
arc circular in most cases, but rectangular in others. The circular buttresses have a 
radius of S feet, and an arc measuring 28 feet. The rectangular ones arc to feel 
«uare Both kinds are built on each side of the wall, which is 6 feet thick (vitk plan, 
section on B* B-)* *1 be blocks of stones used in mailing the wall were some of them 

as much as 4' by 2^ by 4'. The w'hule length of the dam as reconstructed is 3,087 
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feet, but, as already explained, this does not indude the portion on the east which does 
not appear on the plan. Such a work, though built without mortar, would do hontjur to 
the engineering-skill of the present day. 

What,-it may be asked, were the uses to which these enormous dams were put? 
It has been suggested by some that they were defence works, by others that they 
w'erc reservoirs, and again that the}* were the result of a systematic attempt at once 
to prevent denudation of the country, to form deposits of altuvial soil, and to retain 
the moisture brought by the heavy floods, which occur at such long intervals in this 
part of Baltiohist^.' The first iheort' hardly appears to merit serious consideration, 
for in a hilly country of this description the bottoms of ravines could at no time have 



been capnble, « need, nf defence. Moreover, the mnhilndeandnbiqnitv of the Aims 
prevent noccplnnce of this theory. Had they been situated nnlv near acme place of 
great atrategrcal rmportance, the theory might bold good; btlt the Aami, of rvMch 

many hiuidn* are to be seen, am scattered in all Erections and many ol them are in 
positions which could be easily " turned/' 

^ In a few instances the object of construction may have been to retain the water 
as m a r^„a, and ,b.s seems ,0 have been ,he ease aith the Pit Munaghara dam , 
hn. m the great n.a)onty of cases, the object seents clearly to have been the formation 
of allunal so,I over .he snbstralum of dry .and barren rock, combined rrith the retention 
^econonneal control of .he disbibntion ot flood wmer. The dams in the Lakory an 
> altempt was made systematically, the flood w'ater, with the'silt 

emkant i i flopped on tts first rush out of the ravines bv strong stone 

embankments, and later on, as it spread out and its violence decreased, being merely 
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retained by smaller terraces. The latter could not have sufficed fdt regular hat rages 
or tanks. The moisture, thus retained, must not only have enabled the inhabitants to 
cultivate the sod, but also to obtain a supply of diinking water from wells, a very 
important matter in this thirsty land. In support of this theory it may he remarked that, 
where the dams are still standing, large alluvial plains have been formed, but where thev 
have been breached, the soil has eroded, leasing only the bare gravelly surface, of 
which the hills are composed. 

Mr, Vredenburg, of the Geological Survey of India, who daw some Gabrbands 
near Zard in Kharan. considers that the soil of the plain formed by the dams, was 
brought from the pLains below the mountains at immense cost of labour and carriage, 
and heaped against the dams. ^ Is it not also possible, as an alternative, that some of 
the silt which, in the ordinary course of detrition, would have reached the plains below 
the ntouiitain.s. was held up by the dams and gradually formed the alluvial terraces 
above them ? The circumstance of the Gatidav plain, already quoted, with Its 
deposit of silt of v;Lst depth, does not, it would seem, bear out Mr. VTedenburg’s 
theory. The question is capable of decision by microscopical examination of silt 
sped men S- 

Whn, again, w'cre the people who built the structures? The question is one 
which will, in all probability, never be satisfactorily solved. That they are of 
considerable age is evidenced by the depth of the alluvial deposits above those dams 
which are still standing intact. I have already referred to the Gandav valley, where 
the deposit caused by the dam must be quite 30 feet deep, and centuries must haVe 
elapsed to cause such an accretion. Again, the sysiematic construction of the dams 
.md the skill with which they have been erecCed,.in addition to. their large numbers, 
indicate that thdr builders must have beeu accustomed .tor co-gperatipn, that they were 
subject to direction, and that the persons who controlled the work had .considerable 
engineering knowledge. 

Persian Zoroastrians, Indian Buddhists, and Arabs appear to be. the three, agencies, 
to one of which their constructlan may be attributed, and the name given by the 
people of the country implies that the first-named were,the people who-constructed 
them. That the .^rabs should have caused their erection does not seem to be pro¬ 
bable; for the Arabs merely held the country by means of scattered garrisons, and do 
not appear to have brought large numbers of settlers with them. Elliot, in his 
Arabs /ft Sind, gives us to understand that they interfered little with the people of the 
country so long as their tribute and other taxes were regularly paid. 

Indian Buddhists flourished in Balu^isc^n previous to the Arab invasion, and 
traces of them are to be found on both sides of the country of which I am now speak¬ 
ing, rf-r., in Las Bela, at Chhalgari in Kachhi, and at .Alor near the present Rohri; * 
General Cunningham, too, identifies Labor van with one of the places mentioned b)' 
Hiuen Tsiang: but no evidence exists, as far as the writer is aware, as to whether 
they were the originators of these stupendous works. 

It will be interesting, therefore, to see how far existing evidence supports the 
popular tradition of the present day, Tvhich attributes the dams to Persian Zoroastrians 


* Art tks fff Qeifhgical Suneyit/ InJiat VoL XXXI. Piut s* 

* And tiircHtjjtwul Sifni fEd] 
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of the pre-Muhammadan period. In the first places it is a cuHous fact that no 
grave-yards are to he found anywhere in the neighbourhood of the dams Tlio ptrople 
who built them must have been numerous, yet there are no traces of their burying 
places. In a drv and rainless country like Balu^istan, monuments last unimpaired for 
many centuries, and we have instances of very ancient grave-yards m places such as 
the locality known as Turk-na-H^dtrag^itk (the burial enclosures of the Turks), near 
Akapat at the bead of the Sarflna valley, which show hotv little effect the local 
atmosphere has in causing the destruction of permanent monuments. The builders of 
% the dams, therefore, mav be presumed to have disposed of their dead otherwise than by 
■ burial, NW, in several places in the Saruna valley, and between the S^Ona valley and 
* W’ira Ifab to the south, there are curinus circular buildings made of rough stones. One 
of these, near Kapolu in the S^rGna vallevH. was examincMl and its inrver circumference 
was found to be 135 feel; its diameter 42 fm , the outer circumference about 163 feet; 
the thickness of the wall 3 to 6 feet; and the height abtmt 6 feet. On escavaling the 
centre, slabs were found, the interstices between which had not been filled in. The 
slabs, which were laid hDriaontally, varied in thickness from 5 to 9 Inches and in length 
From to . The opinion, which is here hazarded, that these circular buildings 
may have been an early type of tower of silence {iia^ma)^ used by fire worsJiipptTS, 
ran only be lesied by further exact cxarainaticn, but it may be noted that the length of 
2t fed from the wall to the centre would have admitted the placing of the bodies of a 
man, W'oman, and child in consecutive order, ;is is done in Hombay at the present day. 
and the stone slabs may ha\'e formed a [)rimitlvc well or cesspool for leakage. It is to 
he regretted that more o{ these towers were not measured, to ascertain whether the 
measurements co'mcidcd in all cases. 

At several places in the vicinity of the dams are to be found the sites of ancient 
towns. Examples of such sites may be seen in the BahlOr valley, at Ivapoto 
in Sartina, and further norih near Tangav Fir. The buildings found on these sites are 
large and similar in constmciion to the dams; the walls arJ of considerable thickness, 
sometimes as much as 3 or 4 fctJt, and are well built without mortar and r ery strong. 
One of those on the site in Bahlur. which, it may be noted, also contained a stone-lined 
well, was 78 feet long by 36 Feet wide with a subsidiary building at the back, 24 feet 
square,^ At Kapoto in the SarQna valley, a building was seen, consisting of a central 
hall with two p.'vssages on either side, each of which gave access to three side 
chambers. On several of the mounds a quantity of ceramic ware wa.s seen, but It has 
not necessarily any connection with the earlier inhabitants, for. in former times, 
m 1 e country exposed to raids and forays, a single elevaled site apptr^s 
ln h,v.- l»™bu'lt=ver .leal., and again, «ing to the aeonrity wbiol, its position 


That the ancient Persians of the 2 omastrian period were capable of erecting verv 
Lyge ,mgatn.n »™ks, ,, show by the colossal remains at Shu^ta and other places on 

, a? are also railed ins,/ and arc known to hL been 

erected bj- the Inllowers of this religiorr |n Balnchislan all works of skill and tnagni- 
nde are atir,bated to Gnics. Zoroastrians. There in still, for instance, in the 
vnetta valley what ,s known as the or nmler-ground water-channel 

Th. macks rtf tins are to be seen extending over a eonsiderable distance atong 
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the east side of ihe valley. The wells have now fallen in, but experienced kdtes dig- 
gere will tell one that> if a new karest is excavated so as to reach the old Cabri karts, 
a sufficiency, and even an abundance, of water is ensured. The use of the term Gabr^ 
vague as it is, is of historical and folklore interest. 

Turning to the historical evidence of the presence of the Gabrs in Baluchistan, we 
find that the Avesta mentions Pishinanga. which is described as a vatu (valleyj in an 
elevated position and containing a da^f or waste plain, a description which tallies 
exactly with the HsljTn of the present day. Again, when Alexander crossed the Arabius 
and entered the country of the Oritae or Horitae {a people whom it may be possible 
some day to identify with the Horu clan of the Miraji Mengals living in the Saruna 
valley), he found that they did not bury their dead, but threw them to the wild beasts.' 
Is this, possibly, an indication of the presence of if^oroastnanism close to the parts of 
which we are now writing ? A recent discovery at a place near Bela of some 150 
Sassanian coins, dating from the early part of the seventh century, leads to the 
inference that Zoroastrianism, which reached its nenith under the Sassanian dynasty. 
Continued to flourish in Las Bela at a period shortly antecedent to the Muhammadan 
invasions, ,Along the south coast of Persia, too, and in Khar an, Zoroastrianism is 
krmwn to have flourished up to the time of the ,‘\bb^id dynasty, which commenced in 
750 A.D. tbn Haukal who wrote in the loth century, mentions that pans of Hind 
and Sind belonged to the Gahrs, and Sind at that time included Makran and the 
J halawan country. So late as 1S09, when Sir Henry Pottinger made his famous 
journey from Nushki to Bampur, he found in the western part of the province, near the 
river Bale (Bel), the ruins of w*hat be believed to be Zoroastrian tombs or fire-temples. 

A consideration of all these facts affords, It would seem, good ground for assert¬ 
ing that the ascription of these fine works, according to the traditions of the inhabitants, 
to the Zoroastrians is not contradicted by any local circumstances.* 

E , Hughhs Buller. 


* A siimilsr custom prevailed b Hiicirii in AbisaiKkir^s time ; only that ihftni dyin|r and not the dead were 
cast to ckjig^ whieh were reared for the purpose and locally known as undertakers " tiactra was 

4 Wcll-kfK>u'n stnmghold of Zoroaslrkinistii. Stmhu, il,, PorpL. d# 4 , xt j p/ Mciienk 

Vof.XXfI. p. 571. [Ed ] 

■ In cofincctinn with these dair^ in Iia3□chi‘ 5 Can!p it Ls worth qutjEJtig the followm^ passage fjnpm an artkic hy 
Mr. R, Nr HaJ] in the Fi§U Mail Magamtue iil £epL igoj rc^ardin^ sioiilar work^ tn the Inyan^a Raf^c of S.-E- 
Znmbcsia. Speaking d/ the ainchsoobgir^aJ remains there he says'* But the tnnst eitraordinaiy' feature of the 
tnyangA range b the vast number of very rid aqueducCs> soirw two mibs in tenglii,^ running fncim iiticierit dam^ on 
the muianLain stieatiu, and croramg ^vam hill fo hiil in a most wombHiil monner. 

■” Other features lhal Mrikc the visitor to this region of mystery are whal are known as I fill Terraces^ and these 
are found in hundreeb tbroujjhoul Jnyanga- These terraces oEnrering the ^Idia nf the WU* art mostly cm their 
northern sitte. As many forty terraveSr above and behind the olher^ art 10 he loinid on any one hcEl^ and 
extending from base to summit. Most of these briv^j earth behind them j but from the inner skfM of many ihe soil 
lias, in the c-cniriir of Ueen waahed away. They are retain tug wall% and niOst probably were used fur horti- 
Lmlturat purpese?^ Their ciJuistriiL-tors were most probably Arabians, for In South Aiabia simihir hlil terraces arc 
a'&u found. [ Ed } 






IRRIGATION IN SOUTHERN INDIA IN 
ANCIENT TIMES. 


T he prosperity to ancient times of an agricultural couiurj' like India may be 
judged at least partly from the quantity of grain produced in it and from 
the strength of the papulation 'which had to consunre it. Of theite two factors, the 
first must have depended greatly on the facilities afforded few irrigation, especially 
where the rainfall was precarious These facilities, so far as they were arttfieial, would 
also be a rough mdication of the extent to which kings and others in authority fulfilled 
their duties towards the cultivating classes, Tiruvalluvar, the well-knowTi Tarnil poet, 
has said: If the heaven dty up, worship to the heavenly ones with due soSenmity on 
earth will not be paid. ’ Neither almsgiving nor ascetic practices will abide in the wnde 
wcwld.if the sfcy dispense not its gifts." {IMn A^it^uarj, Vo!. IX, p. 199 ) 
These sapngs prove how much people depend on rain in Southern India. The prover¬ 
bial " three showers of the month" in the golden age appear to be more of a poetical 
mveution than an aclua] foct. In Soiitheni India agricultural settlements seem to hav^e 
be^ made m the eariiest times on the bauks of riv-ers. wherever natural facilities for 
imgation existed. As the population increased and localities far removed from rivers 
had also to be occupied and cultivated, the necessity for reservoirs to store up water 
for imgauon must have become pressing. That the construction of tanks was looked 
t^ou .n later times as a meritorious work appears also from ancient inscriptions » 
The distress caused by famine during periods of drought and the consequent loss of 
revenue to the king must have been mure potent factors in the construction of tanks. 

, South-lndian ruler* who realized the necessity of providing 

occun Wi thp 7 iTvon^h iht wwd tardmif ^L-l|fcs or tanks) 

dtrwul (rotn iIh: mintruinicin iti tank'i* rtpcliined in t^k* w«c alw knovn. The rclt^ui mirrst 

W=.nu tlX* ayg, capita, poniTlI L 

has.» vpeaalt dtapter on the conccraibn of tanli*, it ihp ^ ot« tank. The f’l^dmlI/^ufa„a 

^maeL. <rf charily whtcH were tas^hitreA of larks w» h>c|«ded 

ky i. «r,m. dori„B Ihe n:iKn of a«dtadil„i.-.n (.4.D. ,50) and destroyed 
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embankments on both sides of the river Kaverl [Epigraphia Indica^ V'^ol. VII^ p. 120, 
and Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1899-1900. paragraph 45), and converted its delta 
into a veritable garden. He is said to have ordered his tributaries to provide labour 
for this great undertaking. 

So far as we know at present, it was the Pallava king Mahendravarman I, of Con- 
jeeveram that constructed the first tank in Southern India {Ep. \'ol. IV, p. 153),' 
He excavated the monolithic caves at Trichinopoly, DalavajjQr in the South .■\rcot 
district/ Vallam in the Chingleput district, and Siyamahgalam and Mahendravadi in 
the North Arcot district. The reservoir built by him at the last-mentioned place exists 
at the present time, and the Disirtcl Manual of Nartk Anol C\'ol. II, p. 439) savs of 
it:—*' The tank must originally have been larger than that of Kiveripak and served 
lands some 7 or 8 miles distant. The bund was enormously high, ami might be 
restored to its original height, m which case a great extent of land could be 
brought under irrigation,” The village of Mahendravadi is 3 miles east-south*east of 
Sholinghur Railway Station ^Mr. Sewell’sZtjfs c/ A^at^qulltes^\■t>l. I, p. 162), on the 
Madras Railway between Arcot and Arkonam, and had, according to the Census of 
1891, a population of 827, According to the inscription, which mentions the tank, 

Mahendravadi was a city, and the District Manual (Vol, tl, p. 438) also savs:_ 

'* It was once a large town and 3 miles east of it is Kizhvidi, so called because it 
originally formed the eastern street of Mahendravadi.” The monolithic cave dedJ- 
caied to the god Visiin is expressly stated to have been excavated on the bank of 
the tank, which was called Mahendra-tataka, evidently after the king, and the village 
was known as Mahendrapura after him. Mahendravarman I. reigned about the first- 
half of the seventh century A.D. So the tank and the cave have been in existence 
from that time. 

The next tank is mentioned in a copper-plate from the village of Kflram in the 
Chingleput district, 9 miles north-north*west of Conjeeveram (Mr, Sewell's Lists of 
Antiquities^ Vol. I, p. 187). It was called ParameSvarataiaka and was evidently 
constructed by Paramefivaravarman, the great-grandson of Mahendravarman 1 , men¬ 
tioned above, and was provided with a feeder channel from the river Palar. The land 
irrigated by the tank was divided into twenty-five parts, five of which were set apart 
for public purposes. In the village of Kuram there were at the time 108 families 
studying the four Vedas [Soatk'lndiau liiscriptians^ Vol. J, p. *54^. These gifts 
appear to have been made by ParameSvaravartnan soon after his victory over the 
Calukya king V'ikraraaditya I., whose dates range from A.D. 655 to 680 {Bombay 
Gazetteer I, Part 11 , p. 333J. We may say roughly that this tank was built 
during the second-half of the seventh century A.D. 

The village of TennCri, w^hich is 11 miles east of Conjeeveram (Mr. Sewell's 
Lists of Antiquities^ V'ol. I, p. t 83 ), was in ancient times called Tirai^'aneri and must 
have derived its name Irom the large tank on which it is situated {Annual Report cm 
Epigraphy for 190001, paragraph 9), This tank is mentioned in the KaJakudi copper¬ 
plates of the Pallava king Nandivarman {Soulh-lnd. lasers., Vol. 11 , Part 111 , p. 360), 
and was evidentlv bnilt by a Pallava king or prince named Tiraiyan, whose time is not 
known at present. Nandivarman was the opponent of the Calukya king Vlkramaditva 

* Anntuti Rdfprt igo4-d5+ Fart parng?;apli j. 
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11 . whose known dates range from A.D. 733-34 to 746-47. The reservoir at TennCri 
which is nierttloned in ihe inscription of Nandivarman must have come into eKtsTence 
during the first-half of the 8th centur)' A.D. at the latest. 

The tank at k'ttarainaUQr in the Chlngleput district, which is joJ miles north¬ 
west of Madurantakam (Mr. Sew'eU’s Zifj/jo/' Aniigutties,Vo\ 1 . p, 19s) on the South* 
Indian Railway^ must also have been built during Pallava times, though its construction 
is not specifically mentioned in any of the numerous inscriptions found at the place. 
In ancient times it was called Vayiramega-tatska, apparently after the king during 
whose reign it was built and whose name or title was Vayiramega. For removing 
silt in the tank provision was made by a private individual in the 9th year of the 
reign of the Pallava king DantippbttaraSar (No. 74 of 1898). Thwe is thus no doubt 
that the reservoir existed at the time of this Pallava king. The village assembly of 
UttaramallOr accepted the endowment and undertook to arrange for the removal of 
silt every month from the tank. In an inscription of the 7th vear of Dantivarman, 
who 13 probably identical with DantippOttaralar. a certain Biahmana purchased land 
for constructing a lank at Uttaramallur (No. 80 of 1898). And it is not impossible 
that this refers to the Vayiramega-tataka. Even if this should not prove true, the fact 
that the \ ariramCga-tataka is first mentioned in an inscription of DantippOitara&ar may 
at least provisionally, be taken to show that the tank came into existence during the 
reign of that Pallava king, and that Vayiramega was one of his surnames/ His time 
IS, however, not yet ascertained. 


ere are a num o records at L'ttaramalliir which register endowments in 
favour of the \ ayiramega-tataka. Most of them belong to the Gahga-Pallava familv 
»^ich ,1« PilUva. in South™ India and conliuued in pownr from 

thu decline of llvu dj-naaty m ij*. dRhth century until the rise ef the Colaa about 
end of Ibe ninth. One of ibem (No, 6, of 1898)’ is dated in the reign of 
^tivikmMvai^n, .deniical with Dantiga, ruler of Ksfia, from whom the Rastrakota 
king G^orii^ m. levied tribute about A. D. 8o4.' The inscription states that certain 
r'^fh “> ^on their holdings. The village assembly paid the 

yearn. IF at the end of that pen«i the defaulters should return and pay up all their 

itd stilJL 2 l T •» ">» «urse. his OUT. land was to be 

to be dealt ^h^_. ^ ^ If an arbitrator objected, he 

V.yennyBahmili^anodwVto'rt^FhlirwhM mailwn . Pallava hing aaaiea 

54. th. Lkp Prnfe8«or Saatrio ZrVrrah,™, No. I, yag, 

Aiviir naud, Wp lla.irU.ed dfirm^ 1. , \ aisnava Samt Tinimafig^ti 

■ Tha .Vd ,a,uur .vlr.llL “"/all.va M-e) V.,v.a.a.aa. 

ir«ph’si- quoted Iron, the d tin uni rf ihe Guva-jiment Epi- 

' * pf- vy. tv. p. ist and vy. v. p, 

Grjma-tantaia muns IheraTIv “ wilkllEe itiom." f i v 

:..T kwUiefiMaid d™n. Rut U ihx. the nfl^T ifu of ihn c\uss ol oFfendert 

m«in.-s [pai^irraph 63 («) of the ditniiaf A’ehtrt cn Fniter^K . i I>trfarmari« of citrtam cere- 

ftmis made by villa|*c cwparAtiniH. Vanu fVllt sinf^^ ^ jS^S-w]. Tn treating at aUencKf agabnst Hgret- 
a corp^ilnn «ia tillai^e or in a dHtrkt, and ltii>n ihrminK^ ' ■ ^ ^ stvoni m obserw flic rofnpai.'t of 

^oold banidf hhn frmn the real™. •’«< hold u. hj. eonipaet, Uhe^lng ) 

hnrd «« t «d.) of the .nine ^ 
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should be banished from the village. There are seven more records which relate to 
the VayiramCga-tataka. six belonging to the time of Kampavarniaii while the seventh 
is undated. The earliest of them registers a transaction relating apparently to another 
tank and imposes on those who violate it a fine to be credited to the funds of the 
Vaviramega-iataka (No. 85 of 1898). The next records a gift of land to it (No. 11 
of 1898) while the third mentions a gift of 1,000 ifl/uw/K ‘ of gold by a chief and 
stipulates for the removal of silt during three months of the vear commencing from 
Am Qune-July) in order to secure religious ment for the donor (No. 41 of 1898). 
The fourth (No. 90 of 1898I registers a gift of gold and paddy bv a private individual. 
From the interest of both had to be met the cost of removing silt for two months 
commencing from ValgiSi (May-June). The next two (Nos. 65 and 84 of 189S) refer 
to a gift of 200 kalaiijtt of gold, the Interest from which was 30 kalariju per year. 
This amount was to be spent annually in removing sill from the tank and depositing it 
on the bund. The village assembly expressed their gratification at this charitable act 
of the donor and exempted him from payment of certain taxes. The last record, which 
is undated, but which probably belongs also to the Ganga-Pallava period (No. 69 of 
1898), provides for the up*kecp of a " second boat " on the V'ayiramCga-tataka, which 
was meant to be employed in removing silt. One hundred kalanla of gold were given 
and every day a certain specified extent of the lank was to be cleared and the mud 
deposited on the bund. The endowment was entrusted to the village assembly of 
Uttaramallur, 

That there W.1S a tank with a sluice at Gudtmallam near Rcnigunia Junction in 
the North Arcot district is proved by an inscription of the Ganga^Pallava king Dantlvi- 
kramavarman (No. 226 of 1903), which records a gift of land, the income from which 
wa.s to he spent m removing silt from a second tank in the same village. Those who 
look after the gift are assured of acquiring the merit of performing a horse-sacrifice !l 
At Ukkal In the Arcot taluk of the same district was a tank for which a donation of 
paddy was made during the reign of Kampavarnian identical with the Gahga*Pa)lava 
king of the same name mentioned above {Stiutk-lnd. Infers., Vol. Ill, Part I, p. 9). 
This endow'ment was entrusted to the ‘^annual sup:'rvisIon ” committee of the village. 
During the same reign a tank seems to have been constructed at Solapuram near 
Vellore in the same district. It was called Kanakavalli-eri and a temple of Vispu was 
also built in the village about the same time {Ep. Ind., Vol. VJ t, p. 194), At KSveripak 
in the Walaja taluk, where Clive gained a victory over Raja Sahib and his French 
allies in 1752, is a large reservoir which according to the Dhtricl Mantt&l of AVM 
Atcot (\ ol. 11, p. 43®) the most extensive in the district having a bund about 4 
miles long, stretching from north to south. It has, of course, a fabulous origin assigned 
to it, a certain recluse being said to have formed a desire to construct a reservoir at t he 
spot." The rillage is mentioned in a Raija inscription found at Tinivallam dated In A. 
D, 888, where It receives the other name Avaninarayana-caturvediniangalam 
fnd. /flsri'J., Vol. 111 . Part I, p. 93) called evidently after a king ivhose title was 
.Avaninar&yaiia. Thus there is no doubt that the village existed in A.D. 888. The 
lank which is its most prominent feature probably also existed at the time, though no 

* One tii/dBjW iis C^iiiil toSi graina^dppruit'iinalely, jwcuidineto the .UVii;™ i/aBKof 0 / 
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evidence is at present forthcoming to prove it.’ In a mutilated inscription at Dhartnapuri 
in the Salem district, dated in A.D. 87S-79, reference is made to the repair of a tank 
by a private individual during the reign of the No!amba*Pallava king Mahendra (No, 348 
of 1901). The District Afntutfil ^ Aorffi Arcct (Vol.ll, p, 305) savs of the reservoir 
at Mamandor in the Atcoe taluk, 3 miles south-south-west of Conjeevcram: —“ The 
largest tank is that of Dusi-Mamandur. Though the watefspread Is not so extensive 
as that of the Kaveripak tank, the depth of water is much greater, and the supply lasts 
for fifteen months, while Kaveripak is exhausted In nine. The bund rests upon the 
bases of two bills and islets rise here and there in the centre of the reservoir, making it 
the prettiest tank in the district." It is mentiotied under the name Citra mega-tat aka 
in two Cola inscriptions found in the rock-cut cave close to it (Nos, 39 aiul 40 of 
• 887*88). This name, coupled with the fact that the cave contains an inscription in 
Pallava-Grantha characters, which is unfortunately very much damaged, leads to the 
presumption that both the tank and the cave must hav*c come into existence during 
Fallava times. It was probably called Citramega-tataka after a Pallava king who 
bore the title Citramegha, At Tatidalam, 4J mileswest by north of Arkonam Junction, 
is a tank for which a sluice was built by a certain Palbva-Maharaja {Ep. !nd., V0I, 
^ iTi P- 25 /)' The inscription as well as the sluice belong apparentlv to the Cola. 
period. But the tank is probably older, and this is whv I have referred 'to it here * 
Coming to the times of the CoJas we find Parintaka I, who reigned in the 
first-half of the tenth century and who seems to have established the power of his 
family, gating .a field in favour of the tank at Sholinghur. 7 miles from the Madras 
Riulnay Statl0|, of the same name m the .North .Wot tflslrict. The tank wa-s called 
C6|artndhi the Cola ocean) at the lime, aod ihe giant »as made in the oth 

year nf Parantaka s reign corresponding roughly to A.D. 914-1 a (fe./od. Vol IV 

^hi’^nr l”’*’ ‘5"' 'Tf Udar-endimm giant,' 

Khmh na^onsa feedmg channe of the tank alVinnamaflgalam /„rcrr.. 

...Amhoronthe 

ca., one a. ^odiyamhllkhan, in the ArS Tt' 

torien ""*■ * ‘S 9 j)-b<..h k the N^rth” rlJ 

nn 

reign nt the Coja king Rajakesarivarmw bv ^ 

on account of the boat plring in the tank ' The nh^ m ^ ' ^ 

delidb as to h o', th^in^me irnm ^is land was tX ‘w 

917 and It 1^ fwi imprfjbabb ihaT it i^amc uitn f l ^ Uceii built lon^ before A fi 

I* the innst tmpgclAdtt river qf ih* iLitficl k Je„ ,( ■ a ^ dktlkl. The Psllrr ™l.- i, 
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Utilized for removing sik. One hundred .ind forty baskets of earth had apparently to be 
taken out of the tank and deposited on the bund every day. Each of these baskets nras 
big enough to hold sis marakkaL That is to say, about aoo cubic feet of earth had to 
be taken out every day. The establishment consisted of six labourers, each of whom 
had to get one padakku of paddy every day for his food and clorhingj a supennsor 
who was gis'en i kurutti and a half of paddy each day; for repairing the boat a 
carpenter and blacksmith, each of whom got annually a katam and a half of paddy j 
and the Bshermen (number not mentioned) who supplied tvood (for repairs to the 
boat) and got a kalam of paddy annually. The village assembly had to get the laiKl 
cultivated and to meet alt these charges out of the income. If they failed to do it, 
the then reigning king could line them and get it done. Altogether provision was made 
for an expenditure of 41 a kaiam ' of paddy annually on the rernoval of silt. Incidentally 
we leam the rate of wages for unskilled labour at the time.^ The supervisor, carpenter 
and blacksmith were evidently not fulblime workmen and therefore they were paid at a 
lower than each of the six labourers. The date of the inscriptions is nol known, 
but from the surname Arifljigai-catun'edimahgalam given to the village, derived pro- 
bahU' from Prince Arihiaya, son of ParSntaka L, the donation may be placed roughly 
at about the middle of the toth centurj^ A.D. 

The “ big tank '* at Bahbr near Pondicheny' is mentioned in an inscription of 
R^jaraja I, (A.D. 985 to (ot 3), where the ^nllagers agreed to contribute to the revenue of 
the tank (No. 178 of 190a). The committee for *' supervision of tanks" in the village 
levied the contributions and agreed to arrange for the removal of silt annually. If any 
of' the villagers refused to pay, the then reigning king could impoE^c a hne to be 
credited to the tank-fund and have the work carried out. An inscription of the same 
king at Gangalkopdat! 'u the Tmnevelly district, dated in A.D, loio-i t (No. 160 of 
1895), refers to breaches in the tank at the village of Arlkesarimangalam which had been 
granted to a temple. An officer of the king is said to have repaired the tank, apparently 
at the expense of the temple. The rillage assembly of UkkaJ in the North Arcot 
district sold some land in the 4th year of the reign of the Coja king Rajendra*Cola f. 
( = A,D. 10(5) to the tank mentioned already under the Gahga-Pallavas. The 
income from this land was to be utilized for the up-keep of two boats assigned to the 
tank bv a private person. The object for w hich the boats were maintained is not 
explained m the inscription recording the gift. Dr. Hultzsch who has published it 
{S&uth-lnd. Infers., Vol. Ill, Part I, p. 15) seems to think that the boiits were 
intended for crossing the tank. Though they might have l>eeti used for this purpose 

* One Wfiinrt=l3 

One 

In Tarijore one or Inr v{i t=a65 lokis pI Hcp Jieaped 

' It maybe intcrestinif tn nutehere the rates al whicli srvernJ kljid$ of labourer? ond others cnnnrEtod with 
temples were paidatTanjore diEring the limo the kmg R^^jarSja t (A.D. 935 tn rorj). Fifty 

paddv giiTii arintmlly to rach druitimer to each bartKrr | ^5 to AUdda tincLet^arpentPr and m eanh 

under-accountant; lOo Id each of the foUtm ing efaisiej watchmen, dmeing girk, waahrrmfn, udlotra* 

braiier» and superintHidinK goldsmiths t 15^ k^am to attm^er carpenleri i j^ ttf/drff to a lute player | am 
Waai la each Lemple acHnmtmit and to eoiJi danckig master. Br^hmaiia serv?fUs gnt one fadukkfi of paddy per 
day and 4 flnmially* whUe voraliiits who had to sinj? Tartiil hyntns uot 3 per day^ Fadrly 

apparently »ld at the rate at a kaiam per kdit*, wliEte ihe -rale of inlerest was per cmt. Ki?r one kaiu 3 sScep 
could be purchased, while ore she bull ala could be exchanged for three cows or six eikes! 1,100 plantainji 
(perhaps of wall size} t<rtild be had (or one 
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as wett. the primary object of their m^tlntenance was evidentty the removal of silt from 
the tank as we have already seen in other cases. 

A long list might now be given of all the tanks mentioned in later C6|a^ Pafidya 
and Vijayanagara inscnplions discovered so far in the Tamil country. But such a list 
would add very little to any interest which this paper may possess for the general 
reader and for this reason 1 refrain from giving It. It is enough to state that village 
tanks, sluices, and irrigation channeis are frequently referred to in the description of 
boundaries and they appear to have been built by kings, chiefs and private persons of 
some position. 

In the Telugu and Kanarese countries the construction of tanks was quite as cont» 
mon as in the Tamil country. In the first half of the sixth century A.D. the Kadamba 
king Kakusthavarman built a tank at Ta|agunda m the Shimoga district of the Mysore 
State {Eff. [ltd., Vol VHl, p. 36), The grants of land registered in the Alamanda 
(Vizagapatani district) plates of the eastern Ganga king Anatitavarman {Efi. Inii., 
Vol. Ill, p. ?o) and in the Aehyutapuram {Ganjam district) plates of Indravarman 
p. 13ft) were made on the occasion of the consecration of two tanks. The 
Kakatlva minister Beta built a tank at Anamkopda in the Nizam’s Dominions at the 
^beginning of the 13 th century (^^o, 106 of 1903). The Pakh^ Lake situated 30 miles 
north of Warangal was constructed about the middle of the 13th century by a chief 
named Jagadaja'Mummadi, a son of Payyana*Nilyaka, minister of the Kakatiya king 
Caoapaii {Annual Report on Rplgraphy for 1902-03, paragraph 12). The Vijavana- 
gara prince Bhasbara alias Bhavadura, son of Bnkka L, built the reservoir of 
Porumamilla in the Cuddapah district in A.D. 1359-70 para. ,5). it was 

called Ananta-sagara and took two years to build. During this period 1,000 labourers 
worked ev^- doy ond loo bullock carts were eugaged in gulling uiuues. The 
exposer of the inaeriptiun, recording the construetion of the tank, says “ Ihe amount 
of morwy aud eorr, eypeoded cannot be brought under account," A tank was built 

near Phira^ipuram m the Guntur diatriot by the Reddi princess Suramba in A.D. 
1409-10 (No. 163 of 1899), 

Mv«>re State was, 

TT? .*kn ,f; (efigraphio Car^atlca. Vol VII, 

A.D. tss-rt No ?,6 1 t T r “'I' '"f‘‘=‘ >»«>‘i»ned ill a recoid of 

Mysore district 'in A.D. i ‘duri™,”h/ “ ®ndhu*a|li in the 

LdeV.^"bt!a!k" h r"'*'''™ “ district reerwd gifts 

king Krsuaraya, with iheaid Tjoto de h p 7 *'" Vijay^'^g^ 

bv Paes as follows ;^' 1 n order to m:ik ^1,* i engineer, is referred to 

enclosed lb,, ground occupied by the Jid 

work that there must have been fifteen or tw t lu ^ 

ihai you could not see the ground on wh T iii, looking hke ants, so 

tank the king portioned out amonti’i W talked, so many there were ; this 

- _'H, P h.s captains, each of whom had the duty of 

* Uifdinilytrul ir thit tankk difTertsu frH.ii, " . -------- 

Kilfijrtlii.Mrm.in. ir the iwu ore idenii^ in the preteding porajarraph buiJl hy itie 

Kivd been r«pirtr«d b. A.D, 93^ icfcniBal, the resenmr cunstturtcd ti>' the K.iifcimbii lung iiiu»t 
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srnng thal the people placed under him did their trork and that the tank was 
finished and brought to completion ’* (Mr. Sewell's Pargoiien Empire, p. 344/). Nuniz 
refers to the same tank and says" This king also made in his lime a lake for water 
which lies between two very lofty serras The 

king commanded to throw down quantities of stone and cast down manv great rocks 
into the valley, but everything fell to pieces, so that all the work done in the day was 
destroyed cachnight , , The king then consulted his Brahman priests 

who said that men or buffaloes should be sacrificed in order to propitiate the gods. 
Nuniz adds; So the king sent to bring hither all the men who were his prisoners and 
who deserved death, and ordered them to be beheaded ; and with this the work advanced. 
He made a bank across the middle of the valley so lofty and wide that it was a cross¬ 
bow short in breadth and length, and had large openings sluices); and below it he put 
pipes by which the water escaped and when they wish so to do they close these. By 
means of this water they made many Improvements in the city and many channels by 
which they irrigated rict^•^^elds and gardens, and in order that they might improve their 
lands he gave the people the lands which are irrigirted by this water free for nine years 
until they had made their improvements, so that the revenue already amounts to 20,000 
pardaos " {fiid., p. 364). Mr, Sewell thinks the tank must have been begun in A. D. 1520 
and that it ** is the large lake, now' dry, to be seen at the north-western mouth of the 
valley entering into the Sandor hills south-west of Hospett, the huge bank of which 
has been utilized for the conveyance of the high road from Hospet to the southern 
laluqs " p. 162). 

Nuniz ^ys that Kr^naraya gave the lands Irrigated by the new tank free for 
nine years in order that the improvements might be completed. In earlier times a 
graduated scale of assessment seems to have been fixed in the case of lands cultivated 
under tanks recently built. In two cases belonging to the 13Th century the maximum 
was to be levied in the 3rd year after reclamation (iNos. 485 and 505 of 1902). In a 
later case it was reached in the fourth year {SouiA-/tfd. /nsers., Vol. I, p. 93). The 
difference was probably due to the varying costs of reclamation. 

Of the irrigation channels mentioned in inscriptions there are not many that are still 
in use and can be identified with certainty. The Oyyakkondan channel in the 
Trichinopoly district is one of them. It *' leaves the K5verf at a distance of some 
miles above Trichinopoly and, flowing across the greater portion of that taluk and 
through the town itsedf, eventually falls into a large tank in the village of Valavandan* 
kottai, about 10 miles to the east of Trichinopoly." Mr. Sewell, in his Lnts 0/A 
^ttihes, Vol. ]. (p. aGg), remarksThere is no doubt that the channel is a very' ancient 
work." The name Uyyakkondar occurs already in a Tanjore inscription of the Cola 
king Rajaraja I., and wa^ probably a surname either of that king himself or of some 
ancestor of his. H, as may be reasonably supposed, the channel was called either after 
Rajaraja I., or after some ancestor of his, it must have been built in the loth century 
A.D, On the head sluice of the channel is a broken stone belonging to the aSth year 
of the Cola king Kulottuhga III., corresponding to A.D. 1205-6. Though the 
channel is not mentioned in it, the sluice is referred to (No. 72 of iSgo). The head-sluice 
of the Periyavaykkal at Musiri in the Trichinopoly district was built of stone during 
the reign of the Cola king Rajaraja III,, about A.D. 1319 {No. 70 of 1890). In his 
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volume of Chitaldroog inscriptions (p. 24), Mr, Rice mentions an Interesting record 
referring to an irrigation channel. It is dated in A. D, 14 to during the rotgn of the 
Vijayanagara king Devaraya 1 ., son of Hatihara II. A dam on the river Haridra was 
built within the bonndary of the temple land by certain Erahmanas at their own expense 
and a channel was also led through the same land. It was stipulated that of all the 
lands Irrigated by the said channel, as far as it might go, two-thirds should be for the 
god and one-third for the BrShmai^as at whose expense the channel was constructed. 
All expenses for repairs to wells or tanks made under the channel were to be borne in 
the same proportion; also the distribution of water. Some time after, the dam was 
breached and the Rrahmapas were in great distress. The unlimited merit of rebuilding 
the dam was e.xplained to a military officer, who agreed to pay the cost of it. Accord- 
was restored in A,D. (424- In A.D. t^ai the Vijayanagara king Kfsnaraya 
built the great dam and chani>el at Korragal on the Tuhgabhadra river, and the 
Basavanpa channel, both of which are stlU in use and of great value to the country 
(Mr, Kelsall’s Bellary Dkiriet Manual^ p, 23,1), 

It w-ill not be out of place here to make a few remarks about the committt:c for 
" suptrt'ision of tanks ", which each village in the Tamil country seems to have had in 
ancient times. At Uttaramallar in the Chtngleput district, which has already been 
mentioned more than once, there are two inscriptions belonging to the beginning "of the 
loth century, which furnish full details about the constitution of village assemblies and 
the mode of selection of members to them. A free translation of these two records 
is given in mv Annual Report on Epigraphy for 189S-99, paragraphs 58 to 73. We 
are there told that the villsgeassembly consisted of several committees, of which Ihc 
committee for ■'supervidoa of tanks" was or*. This bodv consisted of six mem- 
bers who held ofEce for 360 days and then relbed. (f aav one who served on the 
committees was guilty of any offence, he was remored at oace. The duties enlnmted 
to each of these committees are nowhere clearly laid down. But those of the com¬ 
mittee for the ■ sup^^ion of tanks." with which alone we are at present concerned, do 
not require any detailed explanation. It may he presumed that all endowments made in 
favour of tanks were entrusted to them, and that they had to invest money endowmems 
in the beet possible way. We may suppose that they utilised them in reclaiming waste 
Imd and culti^mg order to pay the interes, on the endow ment from the pro¬ 
duce. They had appmentiy to look after the cultivation of lands granted to hanks. 
The income from both these sources htA r j ^ 

annual or periodical rtfmoval of silt m tanks and for reoairc t t a 

wftiiiH msi-nwtv tr;.,.... * L j- 1 ^ repairs, so far, I suppose, as funds 

t^ould permit. Fmes to be credited 10 the tank-fund were levied by them Endow¬ 
ments for watersheds to supply drinking water to thirstv f. ^ a 

entrusted to them (No. 75 of .808) Futurerl -ay-farers were apparently 

they had to perform. The king doL not acn^ 

the UD-keet) of links Hi* rs ta f PP ar to have had any direct control over 

assemblies as truiiees of endowmentsZfc U ''J """S* 

endownrents given spc.cilicaUy for “he purp»»""ln ft fT'‘j ^'T 

.0 <ai*s were he rhe r^llT^on;; “V^hrir^ 


bunds and similar accidents bevond 
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private charity. For instance in A.D. 1183*90 there were heavy rains at SOinangalam 
in the Chingleput district, and in consequence the lank breached in seven places on the 
same day. These were filled up at the expense of a chief. Nest year the tank 
became full and there were two breaches in the bund which were repaired by the same 
chief. In A.D, i «9i-93 the bund remained intact and, in order to improve and 
strengthen it, the same donor made a money endowment, from the interest of which the 
village assembly agreed to carry out the intentions of the donor by depositing a certain 
specified quantity of earth on the bund annually (No. 183 of 1901). 

Another transaction which took place in a village near Tiruvannamalai in the 
South Arcot district and which throws some light on the question of tank repairs, is 
here set forth in brief. In the 34th year of Trlbhuvanacakravartin, Kulottuhga-Cula 
(I'.ff., apparently the Cola king Kulottuhga fib), corresponding to A.l’J. 1201-3, there 
was a famine in the village and rice was very dear. Two persons built a lank with a 
sluice at the village out of their private funds, cleared the forest and reclaimed some 
land, in return for this they got some land apparently as tWiitn from the temple 
authorities of Tiruvappamalal (No. 560 of 1903). Subsequently one of the donors 
died and the other became poor. Tfie tank, ^ hich they built, breached in several 
places, and the land which thpy bad reclaimed remained fallow " for a long time.*' 
The survivor declared his inability* to repair the tank and appointed a third person to 
look after it (Nos. 493 and 552 of 1902). This person neglected her duties for several 
years. The heirs of one of the original donors declared they were unable to fill up the 
breaches in the tank or to build a sluice for it, and renounced their rights over two- 
thirds of the land granted to them in favour of a number of people, who had to 
repair the tank at their own expense (No. 493 of 1902). 

From these inscription.s and the transactions recorded in them it appears that 
repairs to tanks were undertaken as works of merit. But, as in most cases tanks had 
endowments of land or money, the repairs were executed at the e.xpensc of these 
endowments. In the Kanarese country the term which, according to Mr. Rice 

(Spigra/hia Carnatica, V'ol. Ill, p. 8), has continued in use to the present time from 
great antiquity, denotes a grant of land rent-free for the construction or up-keep of a 
tank,’ In cases where no endowments existed or where they^ were not properly 
managed, and where no private individuals were charitable enough to undertake repairs 
at their expense, the village assemblies could grant some land either near the tank to be 
repaired or from the waste land of the village, over which they seemed to have enjoyed 
undisputed ownership, as an inducement to undertake the work. In course of time the 
cultivable waste of villages must have dwindled down, and in cases where no private 
enterprise or charity was forthcoming to repair the tanks, it must have been undertaken 
at the joint expense of the villagers, as they w^ere all to benefit by it. Thus apparently 
arose the custom of Autitiftarilniai * in South cm India. 

V. Venk.avVa. 


* See also £>. ftid„ Vol. VIH . p. sv- 

’According to (he J/odras cf Admiftiitratiott this term oieans '* contitbetlon of labour for petty 

repairs ta iTTJgniion works, which the ryots arc ItouiiJ to gire by itmiicntoruil custom," There is a law now lor 
enforcing it or cuUecdng its value. 
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I N December xgo^ t’^enty-one fine specimens of Buddhist sculptural art were presented 
to the Lucknow Proi^incial Museum by the Principal of Queen^s CoUege, Benares,^ 
They once made pari of a considerable collection^ the bulk of which, at the instance of 
the V^iceroy, Lord Curzonj had previously been sent to Samarh^ where a suitable hall 
has since been built for their accommodation. It appears^ however, that part of these 
sculptures^ including several Brahmanical and a few Jaina images, do not oiiginate from 
that place. Before the Lucknow Museum existed, Queen^s College was the place 
Inhere objects of archeological interest^ found in the Gay§ district and elsew'here, 
had been depositedi but, as no record has been kept of such acquisitions^ there m little 
hope that we shall be able definitely to ascertain their provenance except as regards 

a few s^cimens which happen to have been described or reproduced in archajological 
publications.* 

The following facts I have been able to gather. Professor Kern informed me 
that at the time when he was attached to the staff of the College (1^63-65), there 
existed a collection 0 Buddhist images and reUefs, p^tly inscribed, Lst of were 
to cn^^te from S.mSth. A. far back a. T793-94, when Babu Jagat Singh. 

nbtAin^T 

ean ho 'd 'Tf. SSmSth stufag, an inscribed pedestaJ came to light which 

can !^-dent,fied .. h^one of the stones lately sent to the Lneknow Museum Jn tStS 

TKhV fini' ^corDri^* '835-36 by Sir A. Cunningham. 

Bengal and havl v'"^ sixty statues, were presented to the .Asiatic Society of 
B ngal, and have suice been deposited in the Calcutta Museum* In ,So-. Major 

.■;,rrtrs.s;t: s:;,-s.rr..r.i'- - 

--- - HalL The latter has left us a complete and 

Tnffethiit until these 9rulptur^!5 ij-ibc mrn-rm 

fii« Ti^^by cm, 65 , cmriaiiiing 3 b lines jind ^ to tliq Ltickmiw XTuseum* one mcfifiiurjn|£ 

tiitirq' at 7 i Tinea owl iiwUi^L The kitlcr peconfe the ^*4* (lIi* flUnir cm. efi-j bj- cm. 3 S, eon- 

' ^riling the abm, I h,,veeXSr™, Ul«v5ni at 

4 ljmrin^ which has enabied me lo aiewtain the find-n^ ^ <!» India OBic* Ubvafy cantainijig Major KilSoe's 
■ ty. 4 , v=i n p. f 

Udton Muuom (Catoua.i, pt. ]] i-T artfnftflsiHal eitteelUnt iV» Ike 

presented .Sarndth scu^iturtsta the Asiatic Sodr^ n-f "*f J*" remarks that Geneml Cimninghuo 
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accurate list of his finds which were made over to Queen^s College. Nos. 5*7 of 
his list are identical with the sculptural fragments Nos, 13-15 of our collection. 1 do 
not know whether his immediate predecessors had discovered any sculptures. But 
Cunningham speaks of a number of “ sitting statues of Buddha the Teacher ” which 
after his explorations had been found at SamSth and deposited in the Benares College. 
About 1865 Sarnath was again explored by Mr, C. Horne. C.S,, but his finds seem 
all to have gone to Calcutta.^ Finally we possess the description of a Buddha image 
(2'4*^ high), discovered in December 1877 by Mr. H. Rivett*Camac.* It was trans¬ 
ported to Benares, but what afterw-ards became of it, 1 do not know. 

As to the twenty-one sculptures, w’hich form the subject of this paper, it should 
be noted that they are partly of buff-coloured sandstone and partly of basalt. Among 
the former are the Inscribed pedestal of Jagat Singh and the three fragments of 
Professor Hall, which, as we saw, certainly originate from SamSth. There is thus 
reason to assume that the other sandstone sculptures also belong to that place, especially 
as all images, which on various occasions have been discovered at Simath, consist of 
the same material,* This supposition is strengthened by the following circumstance. 
There are among the twenty sculptures three which can be assigned with certainty 
to places other than Sarnath, namely, to Budh Gaya, Kurkihar and N^anda; these 
three are all in basalt, a material much used in those parts. That the basalt 
images are so much better presened than those of sandstone, might naturally 
be expected. 

1 have said that the sculptures are Buddhist, and with regard to nearly all of them, 
this can be inferred with certainty either from the subject or from the inscription or 
from both. Only m one case there exists some doubt. The slab representing *' Siva 
and the seven Mothers" (No. 7) would have to be styled Brahmanical, did we not 
know that its find-place is Nalanda, the famous sa^^harama of Magadha, This cir¬ 
cumstance makes its connection with Buddhism highly probable, if not certain.* It is 
well known that the Tantric Sakti worship became incorporated in the Mahayana 
system, and still takes a prominent place tn Lamaisiic cult.* 

The circumstance that most of the images are inscribed adds not a little to their 
interest. For though the inscriptions, except in one instance, are not dated, and 
contain, with the same exception, only the so-called Buddhist creed or a brief dedication, 
the dificrence in character points to a considerable difference in age and enables us to 
date, at least approximately, nearly all of them. 

Thus the earliest specimen is undoubtedly a standing Buddha (No. 1 ; ht. 79 cm,; 
PI, LXli, fig. 0 i the head of which is missing. Of the hands, which are both slightly 
injured, the left holds the hem of the sangitali, whereas the right is raised in ih^ ahkaya- 
mutirH. This is both in Burma and Nopal the gesture characteristic for Dlpankam 
Buddha j but, as in the Gandhi reliefs and also in the Ka^heri c.i.ves this Buddha 

' Cittahgt».^,iiS sqq* 

• Pm. A. s. B. P' 

» Houcht^r, Etndt imr rifonugfufthu bauJifkign* d* r rarfu (Paris, I90»}, p. 4. 

* tt ah o- r‘‘*. hotfe%'«. tie nvtioxl that Cumui^haia (A. v«t. [, p, 35 oq.) at Hindu buildings and 

tmagei f cmiut tin? site <J| Nabmdii. 

‘ L A. Waddel, Umtoism (LofMian, l39SKP< tiji and Kan, tVaaital 0 /Bmddhiim [Strs 5 sbu«|C, tSyC}, 

P ‘33- 
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15 represented in the waramudr^, it would be preposterous to draw any hasty 
conclusions.* 

The material is sandstone, a fact which would lead us to group it with the Sarnath 
sculptures. We should feel the more inclined to do so, as the image in its style dis¬ 
plays a striking similarity to a Buddha image in the Calcutta Museum (S. 15),* which 
belongs to the collection acquired by Cunningham at SSmath. Here we find not 
only the same attitude, but also the same archaic-looking robe, which clings without a 
fold lightly and smoothly to the limbs, and exhibits their outline with great distinctness. 
The girdle {kdfahnHdMmt) with which the low'er garment {,ititaravdiaka), is bound to 
the loins, is also clearly shotm. The Calcutta duplicate, as we might almost call it 
(though its size is considerably larger, via., m. r‘6o), enables us to restore the missing 
head. The halo must have been different, probably of the rounded shape, found with 
another Buddha image from Sarnath, now in the British Museum.' This one, though 
different in attitude (it shows the Buddha sitting on a throne in the European fashion 
and in the preaching attitude), approKimates to our example in the treatment of the dress, 
jmd for this reason may be assigned to the same data U is noteworthy that all three, 
like the Buddhas of Gandhara, have both shoulders covered. The period to w hich 
these images belnngmusi be that of the e.irly Guptas , the inscription (PL LXl V. No. 1) 
with Its sqiwe Gupta character cannot be later than the sth century of the Christian 
era. It is deeply cut on the pedestal in one line, 23 cm. long, which may have con- 
tain^ 17 letters about 1 cm. high, ^^'nfortunatcly the middle portion is destroyed 
causing the loss of probably 5 or 6 of which the first and last an. still p:;rtlv 

D\i\yadk{t\r'^mo yam vi 
Skatidava\r\n»it\sya^, 

This is the pious gift of . 

Master Skandavama," * • • . . 

hi, so tm.. PI. LXl I nr Th o' , ^ t-“kcS..ora or LokanStha (.\o. 5 ; 

tale date, tkough the excellent executTon " f.” *° * eomparalivety 

d.x,.x et Indtan Bnddhixm. Six™-d 
meditevnl l«lia.* We mae axsnme that the form 

primitive type. The welt-keonm eleven-headed ^ ""T 

contrary. K moxlly provided nith M or even einht^ A ^r 7 ' 

famous six-armed image of white marble is J j present day a 

—;- — the upper valley of the 

logtfd^ Titrt nna Ar idt^UW k 
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CAiidrabhaga, by the Hindus as Trilokanatha, and by the Lamas as sPyan-ras-gzigH, 
Tbugs-rje-cben-po or * *Phags-pa. all Tibetan designations of AvalokiteSrara.' 

His original attribute is presumably the red lotus*dower {padma), whence his 
name Padmapani, nhich, as noted by Dr. Waddell, is also an epithet of Brahma. 
Bodhisattva images in various postures, holding a lotus, have been found in Gandhara 
and have been, rightly or not, identified with AvalokiteSvara.* It may be surmised 
that ori^nally they wt^e simply attendants of the Buddha, either detax or human 
worshippers, who carried a lotus as an offering. So much is certain that the Padma* 
payj figures of Gandhara were the prototype of the medieval LokeSvara images. 
Here the lotus-stalk is invariably held in the left hand, whereas the right is stretched 
out in the gift-best owing gesture {varamuiirS.), In our specimen we notice the effigy 
of a wheel in the palm and a web between the thumb and the fore-finger of this hand. 

The two additional hands of tht fouT'anned t\'pe hold a rosarv {aksasKlrd) and a 
water vessel {kamaijtdalu) or a book {pustaka), which, as Dr. Waddell has remarked, 
are the attributes of Brahma. In the six aimed figures, tike the present, we find, 
besides the attributes enumerated, a snare \ptJsa) in the left hand, whilst that in the 
third right hand has the appearance of a jew*el. The snare w'hich In Hindu mythology 
is the fearful weapon of the V’edic V'arucia and of Yama, the god of death, hardly suits 
the character of Avalokite^i^a, "the great Compassionate’' May we assume that 
the stalk of the lotus-flower, bis origiiuil attribute which we find often wound round his 
arm in ornamental scrolls, was mistaken for a snare and prompted the Indian sculptors 
to add a third pair of arms ? Any one who has had occasion to notice the common 
misconceptions to which in India plastic representations of the deities give rise, will 
admit that the explanation is at least plausible. However this may be, it is certain 
that the snare has finally become one of the chief attributes of AvalokiteSvara, who, 
on that account, received the epithet of Amoghapa£a ("He of the infallible snare * 

Apart from the lot us-flower and the var/i-mudrH, LokeSv'ara can be recogoiaed bv 
the figure of bis spiritual father, the Dhy^-buddha Amitabha, which is either inserted 
in his head-dress or placed on or over his head, as is the case with a two-armed 
image of the Calcutta Museum,* and also with the TrilokanStha of Lahul. 

On both sides of the main figure we notice a female figure kneeling with folded 
hands in adoration. Their attitude and purely human shape would admit of their being 
mortal devotees, but more likely they represent the goddesses Tara and Marici or 
Bhtkutl, W'hich often attend Avalokitejvara.* Their position on the same level with 
the central figure favours the latter explanation. Behind the figure to the proper right 
we notice, moreover, a lotus flower which is, no doubt, the blue variety the 

typical attribute of Tkra. 

The lower end of the sculpture is defaced. The Inscription on both sides of the 
mitre contains the Buddhist creed. The character agrees most with the nail-head type 
of the eighth century. 

To a somewhat later period belongs the highly ornamental statue of Sakvamuni* 
(No. 3; ht. 76 cm.; PL LXtl, fig. 3), from Kurkih^ In Beh^. The Buddha is seated 

^ C/. nry notcoit TrihindlK 7- -S. vd. LXX p. t, * Ffludter, nf. (it,, p. joi. fig. it. 

* GruiTweckl'BLtr^€Sb, op, nit, p. and * 3 ^ 147 - * FowchcTj op. at., 

1 Groifwrdcl, pp. 129 sqq, (f'gs- *05 and 106) artd 133* “ KittcieT Dwmnmgi,vv\. I, 157. 
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... (he eartb-iouching altitude {bhumtsfiarta-mudrii), the traditional pose of the badhi 
known as the adamantine pose {pefrasana ). This is, moreover, borne out noi 
only by a border of osvatiha leaves round the oval-shaped halo, surmounted by a 
canopy of siniilar foliage over the Buddha^s head, a clear indication of the Bodhi tree, 
but also by a small vajra, laid In front of him on the lotus-seat under his crossed 
ankles. It is curious that a rdar-fe in exactlv the same position is found in Lamaistic 
Buddha images which arc said to represent Sa-kya thub-pa. 1 noticed it on a brass 
statuette (hi. 15 cm.) in possession of the Rana of Triloknalh (Lahul), To return 
to our sculpture, the image proper calls for little notice. The uncovered right 
shoulder, the mark on the forehead (arffiit, the hair arranged in schematic curb and 
the protuberance of the skull (fwa/sa), which here assumes the pointed shape character¬ 
istic of the later period, are all in agreement with the canon. Except for the nose, 
the 5talue is In perfecl presetvacbn. 

The plainness of the Buddha's figure is emphasised by the elaborateness of his 
throne. \Ve see '' the great Monk/' as it were, deified. Royal elephants support the 
simhtlsand, symbolized by a double pair of recumbent lions. On it the lot 115-cushion is 
placed, a development of the expanded lotus-flower on which we find the Buddha in 
G;mdhara, and which is the favourite seat of the gods.‘ A p.-ur of fabulous beings half¬ 
man and half-bird {kimfiaras), whose dwarf-like figures are surrounded by the scrolls 
of their bushy wings and tail are standing with musical instruments * in their hands 
on the ornamental rail resting on two pilasters which form the back of the throne The 
knobbed ends .are supported by horned lioms, prancing over small elephants' This 

can ttacc it, davdepment all through Buddhist 
an. Ona metolliM of ,be Amaiavat, slSf^ rail we find winged aniinaU (lions or 

horses), supporting the projecting heads of a throne » Th,. n,,- ' r 1 

docoralivo h«cln uih ra^ „ eapWioo. Buf if, as Clho Zoo: 

Is caned on a slab, there remams m front of the sMtidino, r ' 

ludiao a^pror. aa f<urd of a, the Indian pl^et, fills uilT r",^rof t ele- 

r.^'i,i:"r:L':rhr 

the Buddha .mage, known as Maths Kunwar near Kasia • In"both 

provided with reins, which are held bv a mlnlatunw c - - instances thehon is 

..milm figure «a„da the head of ^ 

in its origin perfectly imelligible dixorative element • t a **"“ 

at,. In a Tibetan paindng on sUroT^^Te .^h “"-i Tibetan 

elepham is again surmounted by a goal on wMeh ''h **"‘^*’ 

<™“ronT' “ 

Uter e "a'mpL, «« ^tlhethZLn' 

the two inscriptions. The one omry’ 1 ' v ^Ppcitrs from the character of 
--J»;y-unn,ng alo^ border of ,he halo contains only the 

In BiTahmnirtirkil art miiffl pnrlit^^ly f p L * „ , , —-- - -— 

’ the kiitttartt <if the Ajanifi cmxi. (truiwc^ h * siid of LalKinl, 

■ GrfJhwracl-Burjfea.^. p. ’ 
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Buddhist creed. The other. 11 cm. long, on the lower rim of the pedestal, records 
the niime of the donor D^yAJharmmoyam Kiih‘itha-VintLibnddbik {tq-aA- ddheh\‘ 
** This [is] the pious gift of VinUabuddhi of Ka^i." The circumstance of the donor 
being an inhabitant of Benares does not, of course, prove that the sculpture belongs to 
that place. It would rather indicate that the donation happened somewhere else. The 
tuaterial w'ould lead to the same conclusion. 

A striking contrast with the divine revise expressed In the three first-described 
images is presenit'd by the figure of the Tamric goddess MSticI ^No. 4; ht, 72 cm.; 
PJ. LXIl, fig, 4). She is standing in the diidka position, i.#,, like an archer with the 
right leg bent and the left outstretched, the typical attitude of the 'I'antric deities in their 
angry form. The garment on the left shoulder and breast U but sllghllv indicated; 
the lower p;irt of her body is clad with a petticoat, held round the loins by a girdle. 
She is eight-armed and three faced, each face being marht^d with a frontal eye. The 
left face is that of a baar, which together with thu va/ra in her upper right hand 
accounts for her other name, Vajravaraht, "the she-boar of the thunderbolt.” The 
second right hand is missing. The third holds what appears to be an arrow, the shaft 
of which remains; and the fourth, resting against the thigh, an object which perhaps 
is meant for a sling-stone. The attributes to the proper left are a bow, an aSoka (?) 
flower and a snare, whereas the fourth hand, which is sUghtIv injured, must have been 
in the iar/anhmudrtl, the fore-finger ( Skr, iarjaiil, Hf, " the threatening one ") is 
raised menacingly. This we may infer from a comparison with a Maiici image in the 
Calcutta Museum,' which shows so close an affinity with our specimen, that we are 
justified in restoring the one by the aid of the other. Thus it seems highly probable 
that the broken second hand held a sword, as does the upper right hand of the Calcutta 
image, which holds tile vajya in the second hand. It is curious that the miniature 
figure of the Iihyani-buddha, which in the Lucknow image will be seen in the diadem, 
is placed over it in the Calcutta sculpture. It is difficult to decide w*hich of ihe 
two is the more original, but w'e have noticed the same distinction between the above 
discussed image of .■\valokitcSv;u'a and a represcniatiori uf the same deity in the Cal¬ 
cutta Museum.' 

In order to complete the description of our MSriCI image, wc must note four minia¬ 
ture female figures in the four corners of the slab. Though provided with only two arms 
and one boar’s-head, they arc apparently mere repetitions of the main figure, a well- 
known device in Buddhist art. Another example is aSorded by the Javanese Manjuirt 
of the Berlin Museum.^ That the Marict of Calcutta is only thrice repeated is evi¬ 
dently due to the position of the upper fight arm, w hich swings the sword and 
leaves no space for a fourth figure. The female statuette seated cross-legged between 
Miricf s fet*t as well as the seven boars on the pedestal, are common to both the 
Calcutta and the Lucknow image. But m the former the central boar is shown facing, 
and seems to rest on the Asura head, which in the Luckooir specimen is placed 
immediately below the cross-legged figure and over the boar. Both images are from 

* ,\n[l<!r!»on, Catglasut. Fewchtf, vy f/f., p. f«. fig- «7- 

* On ihc ooiormicif of such suminunting Rtiddha figis. m TAnirk scuJptHra, if, VV.icblElI. a/. tfi'L, p. 33S. .ind 

Fouchrr. of. at., p. y 8 I nutked one an tht tlbdmi of b image al 

^ aH ri-Hu rgtts. p. 31iJ0p fig- 14^- 
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Magadha, which may partly account for ihelr great similarity. Of the one under 
discussion we can define the find-place more exactly. It was found in 1862 by Sir A. 
Cunningham in the ruins of Kurkihar, the ancient Kukkutapada-^nhara, east of Gaya.^ 
But not only in Magadha was the worship of Marie! once prevalent j a pedestal with the 
seven boars and insenbed with the Buddhist creed has bcjoti found as far west as the 
KangrS valley tPaftjabl, the ancient Trigafta.’ Cp to the present Marici is worshipped 
in Nepal as Yasudharl and in Tibet under the name of iDorje Phagmo, a literal 
translation of \'airavarjiht.* 

In order to understand the plastic representations of MSrlci, It should be re- 
tnembered that she is a goddess of diiwn, a personification of the rising sun. As such 
she is daily invoked by the lamas when the sun's disc is first seen in the morning. For 
that reason she is regarded a.s an emanation of Amitahha, the Buddha of boundless 
light, whose effigy she wears in her initre.‘ This head-dress, itself essentially un-Indiart, 
though worn by Indian deities like \ isnu, goes possibly back to an Ittanian origin. 
As to Marie! s three faces,* M, Foucher has pointed out the curious connection with 
certain ^’isnll Ijnsgts met with m Kashmir, which likewise are throe-faced, that to the 
left being a boar's head. I may add that similar images are found in other parts of the 
Western Himalayas also, e.f., in KullQ. Sometimes the other side-face is that of a 
lion. The two animal heads are commonly expiained as refeTTing to the Roar and 
Man-lion avafarffs. It may, however, be surmised that originallv the thre-e faces of 
those sun deities were intended to signify the three phases of the sun at dawn, at noon, 
and a I dusk. 


wticreasMafirt thus exhibits a cWri-lationship with \r;„,u., ho from a Vedic 

suu.g»d became the supreme deity „f one uf the greal seels of ludia, her image shores 
in one respecl a remarkable alSnily rrilh represeulations of Sorva The ser en boars 
on Ihe Mesial correspood exactly with ihe seven horses, the ieven days of Ihe week, 
vhich eharaeterire the Ii,d,ah_Hellos. Errdeotly they ere also meant to drarv the 
chariot oa mh,eh *»>-|0«e»x is supposed to staod. and rvhieh in some cases is indicated 
br anhe. a. each side of the pries,al. The cross-legged figure betueen Mariefs fee,. 

whatever its name may bu, c early t.akeq the nlnr-e. wf * l , . 

j s t . 'x - ^ Arutia, the charioteer of the sun- 

M. and may W thongbl to hll the same office »i,h Minci. Finally the Asura-head- 

• K. r x' 1!“ X X demon -n-ha, else can 

Tn the Jme TfrarTr. Is kT I ^ ^ of her chariot ? 

counterparts of the n«lc del, JTHioduM'!’'’ t1 ^ 

elghi Energies or Mothers (Astamd/^ ? representation of the 

the first figure from the proper riehl Is it will be seen that 

bull, and from his attributes the trid 1 f appi^tirs from his vehicle the 

- -— . — mng female figures, e.ich is provided with the 

' Cmnin^hatn, pp. a? and ti. PI v vv « n . - - -- - 

■ r/ j^ ^ n:xui^' 

• b Kjffl, 'S?- 

\ 1 irTJcarifl X “ itt iH* htad-dre^s i^tns tu 


I t i ^ ili'u 1 bii n 1 


"bif [he Dhj iln^biriidhfip 
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attributes and veincles ^ of its tnaJe counterpart. Nest to Siva comes RrabmSi.tT, like 
Brahma, the Creator of the four Vedas, four-fuccd (the face at the hack being Invisible), 
carrying a rosary {ai^amata) arid a water vessel and seated on a goose 

(Aam$a). The third is MaheSvari, the Sakti of MaheSvara or Siva and. therefore, 
provided with a trident as attribute and with the bull Nandi as uSAfitta, Kaumiri, the 
female counterpart of Kumara, holds like that god a lance* * whichi though broken, is 
still recogniaable, and is seated on a peacock. \'aisnavi seated on Garuda, the mythic 
bird of Visi.m, wears a mitre and is four-armed. The attributes of Visnu, the lotus 
(fae/tMa), the mace {gatia), the conch {iaiiAAa) and the wheel {eaJSfra)^ are partly 
broken, but can be restored with certainty. It will be noticed that the position of the 
legs differs from that of the other Saktis ; the attitude is one characteristic of Surya, 
the Sun-god, Next comes Indranf or Alndrf on Indra's elephant Airavata. The right 
hand, which is broken, must have held the thunderbolt {^ajra), the ancient attribute 
of the Indian Zeus. The boar-headed figure on the hull is VarShi, the Sakti of \*araha. 
the boar at^afdra of Vispu, Her attributes are not clear, That in the right hand 
seems to be a curved knife or dagger, that in the left a cup from which she is drinking. 
Her Tdliatta is a bull. The last figure is not the Sakti of any male deity. It is the 
terrible goddess Camunda al.so known as Caitdik^ “ the fierce one/' or Aparajita, " the 
unconquered one," represented as an ugly old woman seated on a corpse. She wears 
a garland of human heads, and a scull-trident {ika/^'aaga) rests agamat her left shoulder. 
In her right hand she holds a cup, the contents of which, probably blctod, she seems 
in the act of tasting. Her second right hand holds a curved dagger, the second left 
what may be a human bone. The eighth Sakti which is omitted on our sculpture is 

N^siitihi, the energy of Narasiriiha, the man-lion 
a vat dr a of V'isnu,* 

The inscription (PL LXIV, No. a) cut along the 
raised rim of the sculpture consists of one fine, 2 cm, 
tong, of ornamental characters of tJie eighth or ninth 
century.^ which I read :—■ 

O/H Srt~Na!ait/ta 

apretipalita ^aaT-irlkasva Daksi(f)kasya 
" Om. The pious gift to the illustrious Dharmabhatla 
at the glorious Nalanda by the apratipadta (?) 
Daksika of SauvTra.” 

Another deity which, though not belonging to 
Buddhism proper, was widely worshipped by 
Buddhists from Gandhara to Java,* is Jambhala nr 
Vaifiravana, the god of wealth. His image {No. 6, ht. 32*5, cm. j fig. t) shows him 

^ Atndvi iikhtirtMhitn^ 

{DiT 

^ C/- (#/+ StjCnilerK ^ if* 5 p itradwifa kmmtgra-A'^riitk^ydj'4 

^ On ths Hirndu FttnJkgpm 1S64I1 p, 6^* sutd Eiur^ Trmfiht^ 

PI. XXX!V.fife-t 1 ands* 

* A Cnnnmg^baTn, i 4 . S-vdl^ t, Pi. XIHt Jr THe charflitw ii the laitie aa ihs.l of lima iulhef' 

Sitand^ Inscription^ vhkh the rmfiie of Pafa Oapila uf t^ainfa^ 

* C/. ni>' Niifw nitiiitt iu c&frMiTvii or Mu^ d* Q. B. P, fAvnl-Jiuii^ <9^14 
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as the embodimfmt of worldly prosperity. With his left band he cldsps the 
neck of I be pearl-vomiting mongoose, his typical attribute. As pointed out by 
JM Four her/ its prototj-pe is the purse, made of the skin of the mongoose (Skr. 

and thenrfore called t/aitu/aifr. Thus jambhala^s nohi/a b Trt reality the 
natu/zfita redivi\Tis. The attribute in his right hand, in the present instance mutilated 
and unrecognisable, is a lemon. The thrc* objeets in front of his lotus*seat seem to 
be sacrificial implemenis. The central one is a conch-shell* the nature of the other 
two is not clear. But it is noteworthy that on both sides of the head of one of the 
Jambliala images in t he Calcut ta Museum, reproduced by M, Foucher, we find a vessel 
similar to that on which in our sculpture his right foot is placed, EJtcept for 
the head, which In our specimen ts wanting, we cannot fail to notice the 
striking resemblance between the Puddhisi jambhala and the Btahmanical GaneSsa.* 
The latter also “ the remover of obstacles ” is essentiallv a god of prospeiit v and, on 
that account, is invoked at the outset of undertakings and portrayed over the entrance 
of buildings. The common assumption that Gane. 4 a should be a god of wisdom seems 
to me to be unsupported either by literary or iconographical e^adence. It w’ould be 
interesting to trace the relationship between those two popular deities and the bistorj' of 
their plastic representations. 

Among the sculptures from Queen’s College there are two fine specimens of 
miniature votive £jit/ras of basalt, such as are commonly met 
with in important Buddhist sanrtuarics like Budh Gaya, The 
smaller of the two* {\o. 7, Kt, 2 j cm.; fig, 2) from Bihar is of 
special interest. On em h of the four sides there is an 
ornamental chapd. in which 3 cross-legged figure is seated, 
Thesi? four figures, each characterized by a special gesture 
(Tiui/ra) and. like the Tirthariikarasof the Jainas, by an emblem 
in front of their st-al. must be the Jainas or 
Dhyani-buddhas of the four quarters. Their names are: 
Aksobhya seated to the in the earth-touching attitude 
f j. ,, a throne whereon are carved a pair 

'»«"K wuihward and dislkgiishfd by ibn gifl-bcsto^ing 

meditation on a peacock ih^ Amuabh^ sitting towards the west m 

his hand raised as if to impart sluritv foA/ A^ogha^ddhi. facing north with 

dragons on his seat* ItwiMh ■ pair of wmged 

- - _ _ chapels there are smaller niches, each 

— — —----“ 

irngir-n. M..V i?-images, lilielhai of Bhltari i»ii«d by Con- 

* c}! 'r*’ 

'hr ttr^haoi. tboliw brlang^ 

«rtro 0, i* d*Krib*d lhe^^ail > wmged 
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containing a standing female figure, These figures which must reprt?scnt the female 

energies of thcf four t>hyani-buddhas are marked by insrriptions over them, from the 

character of which we may refer the sculpture to the ninth or tenth century. That to 

the right of Ak,^bhya, holding a virtS (?) and having a lotus-(?) stalk wound round its 

left arm, is called MahasShasapravada, Tb.it to the right of Ratnasambhava has also a 

lotuS’Stalk to the left and holds a vajrtt ["?) In the right. Her name is MahavaUra. 

The one to the right of Amitiibha holds—so it aeenis—a bunch of flowers in the left hand, 

to which her name Mahdm^'ljarl Srcems to refer. Her other hand is in the rara-mmirii. 

The fourth figure has a lotus*fiower in the right hand and is marked as Sltavati. This 

# 

may be the same as the Sjta of Dr. Waddell's list, who, however, is said to be the Sakti 
of Amil^bha. The other names all differ. 

The other votive c iiiya (No, 8 ; ht. ,19 cm.) has also four chapels with cross-legged 
Buddha figures, respectively in the ufiarabfdAi-{^), bhUiHisperia^ii/tarmacairit and 
Viira~mndrii- The minor niches are occupied by standing figures, which also appear to 
be Buddhas, One of them holds both hands before the breast. The other three have 
the right hand in the gift-bestowing attitude, whcrea.'i in the left they hold some indefi¬ 
nite object. 

That the basalt pedestal (No. o, ht. 2 e cm. ; PI, LXlll, fig, 2) originates from 
Magadha, may be inferred from its being reproduced in Cunningham's Mahabodhi/ 
though no reference to It is made in the text. Of the image to which it belongs otilv so 
much remains as to Indicate that the deity stood on a lotus cushion and had an attendant 
standing on each side. Possibly it was a Bodbisattva. The stalk w hich we see rising 
to the left of the main figure could indicate Avalokiteivara, Mai\ju^ri or Maitrej-a, 
according as it belonged to a red lotus, a blue lotus or a flower. 

On a countersunk panel beneath the lotus on which the central figure stood,.Lhere 
are three objects in low relief: a conch-shell, a vessel on winch-a dish of flour (?) is 
placed, and a burning himp. Evidently these represent sacrificial implements such, as 
are found commonlv on the base of statues at Budh Gava. On liolh sides of the central 
panel we find a couple of human worshippers. The male figure to the proper right has 
in bis right hand a lotus-shaped censer ; with his left he seems to place a piece of cloth 
in an alms-bowl which stands in front of him. The woman kneeling behind him presents 
a pearl-ftring, as doss the male person on the opposite side of the sculpture. The 
fourth figure folds the hands in adoratiort. That these four persons are the actual 
donors of the image is borne out by the inscriptions (Pi LXlV, .No. 3), Along the rim 
over the central panel we find ; 0/n mo meaning “ the pious 

gift of ThadutkaL” The four remaining inscriptiona are placed each over one of 
the kneeling figures. They tell us that the man with the censer is Thadu himself. The 
woman behind him, probablv his consort. Is called VallahO. The man on the opposite 
aide bears the name of Yajju-fka) and may be Thadu's younger brother or son. As 
far as the sculpture allows us to judge, ^hey seem to be nien of the same age. 
The fourth figure named Nunne may be Vajju's wife. The character is that of the 
ninth and tenth centuries. 

Of no less interest, though inferior in workmanship, is the sandstone pedestal 
(No, !0, ht. 46 cm.; PI LXlll, fig. 3), which must have belonged to an image of 
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Sakyamuni, seated cross-legged m the attitude of prearhing the law (JAarmacaJtra- 
atuiirdy We may even say more precisely that it represented the Buddha delivering 
his first sermon in the Deerpark (Mr^ai/apa) nc^ Benares. This ts evident from the 
wheel and the two deer separated by a pair of upright rayras, which occupy the 
centre of the pedestal. The two lions merely characterize it as a stmAds/tfa (throne, 
/»/. lion-seat), whereas the two supporting Cupids on the corners arc a decorative 
element, borrowed from classical art. 

e know that the sculpture originates from Ssmath, the spot where the event to 
which it refers- one of the four most important in Gautama’s life—was supposed to have 
taken place. The circumstances of the find are twice recorded by Sir A. Cunningham,* 
but unfortunately his two accounts do not agree with regard to the exact hnd'Spot. 
Whereas he first slates that it was unearthed by Babu Jagat Singh, the Diwan of Raj5 
Cbait Singh of Benares, in I 793 ' 94 , while demolishing a sm/>a 520 feet to the westw-ard 
of the great tope of Samath, he mentions elsewhere that it was found at the large brick 
mound called Cauka^idl half a mile to the south of that monument, f presume that the 

latter statement, which was published several years after the other, is due to an over¬ 
sight. 


I PI i^Yn/x: belonp to Samath is also evident from the inscription 

raised border over the from relief. The letters, which at places are slightly Imaged. 

^e about , cm. h^ The mscripthm was first published bv WilLd again bv 
Cunningham and finally by Dr. E. Hultsch * ' ^ 


I KArtBL RlPr. 


,i^a.CUy„gka„. 

'"rs^rr,"' r 

3. /oS^/*(inra-dine r/[|]*J^ J 

4'5’ TcaAtfr/ftmif, etc, 

Tran*sla i lOx. 

Gift. Adoration to the Buddh') ! TL.. 'n . - ... 

brother, the illustrious Vas.intap 3 la whom thl 7 d younger 
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nrDnHIST sculptures from besares. 2^3 

this new temple of stone from the eight holy places. Anno 1083 on the 11th day ot 
Pausa. (Follows Buddhist Creed.) 

My version differs from that of I>r. Hultsch in the following points. The com¬ 
pound /ianac/frag/fanfa, which !)r. Hultsch renders by ** ISanas Liiigai) paintings 
and bells,’' I believe to refer lo two distinct sanctuaries which once must have existed at 
Benares. P. f Etrananda has drawn my attention to the following line of the Ka^i* * 
khanda (XXXI 11 , 75): /yam Ai Ctirag&ajifest Ghan/aiarnas tvayam Arada/i" 
" 1 'hisls the [shrine ofj Citraghar>te£l and this is the tank Ghat^ttikartia.’' The ” Lady of 
the brilliant bell " must be Durga, among whose attrifnites the bell takes a prominent 
place. .An inhabitant of Benares informs me that the temple of Cttraghapta still exists 
near the Cauk. 

The n'ord dharmatdjik^t denotes a stUpa as p^iinted out by Dr, Hultsch, but more 
particularly a st^pa erected by A&oka. the Dharmaraja of the Buddhists. This is 
c\ident from the following passage in the Divyavadiina (ed. Cowell & Neil, p, 379) 
t|Ut>ted by M- Foucher:' Aiaka titlma . , . . dharmarajo .... cafttraiJtim 
iittarmat Sfikd-sahairam praiisthspiyisyati, “ Afioka the dharmaraja will establish 
ttghty-four thousand Dharmarajtkas.” Hiueii Tsiang ’ ascribes two itnpas near 
Benares to A&rka. One of the two indicated the spot where the TathSgata began to 
turn the wheel of the law. Presumably it may be identified with the great &tupa 
of Jiarnath, known by the name of Dhamek, which, 1 believe, can be derived from 
the ancient designation Dharmarajika,* Close to this monument stood, in the days of 
Hiuen Tsiang, a temple which enshrined a life-size image of Buddha represented as 
turning the wheel of the law. The close connection of the two buildings makes 
it probable that this was the second ancient monument repaired by Sthirap^la and 
Vasantapala, which is indicated by the name of Dharmacakra **the wheel of the 
law,” 

The ediftce, the erection of which is recorded tn the inscription, is called a 
Gandhakuti (/t7. hall of perfumes) which originally meant the dwelling of the living 
Buddha, especially that in rhe famous jetavana of Sravasti, but in later days a shrine 
in which his image was placed,* The temple of the two Pala brothers is stated to have 
btfen of stone from eight sacred places iyHakasihatta\, I presume that the eight 
sacred places of Buddhism are meant, r.e., the places where the eight main events of 
Buddha's life happened, to wit Kapilavastu, Budh Gaya, Benares, KuSinagara, the 
scenes of his birth, enlightenment, first sermon and death, and Sanka$ya, Sravasti, 
VaisSlI and Rajagfha, which witnessed the four great miracles.* Another possible 
explanation is that the eight mahUthanaz are the places where Buddha’s relic.s were 
deposited, namely, Rijagrba, Vai.^alr, Kapilavastu, Allakappa, Ramagrama, Vethadipa, 
Pava and Ku^inagara.* 

Another pedestal" (No, 11, ht. 38 cm. j FI. LXUl, fig. 4) originates from Samaih ; 

> A. Fouchtfr. ftl, p. SS- * Si-yuM ttraiisl. Beal), vol. It. p. 46. 

* The inlermeclLite fwnis womU be iAtfw-iflrAtd, rflwwrrie, iUmmtk. 

* ty. BufiTitnRhnn., A.S.H,, vfJ. XT. p. 851 Kerti, M^uu»l cf Buddhitm, p. >St GruBe^edd Biirfress, 

Bnadtitit erf tndim, p. 4^1 s*”! voL IX, p. *43. 

* Ftuchtfp tit p pp. nmJ 
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its material is Chvinar sandstone. The main figure which, as in the last two spedmens. 
is broken, must have been a Bodhisattva. This we may conclude from the ornaments and 
from the peculiar position of the legs {blitdsttwn or rdjotUatdna), in which the right 
foot is hanging down or, as in the present case, supported by a small lotus flower placed 
at the side of the lotus on which the figure is seated. This is shown more clearly 
in the two attending figures, which ate better preserved than ibe central one. 
They represent female deities and, from the lotus- (?) stalk which they hold in their 
left hand, it may be surmised that they may be representations of the goddess Tara, 
If so, the central figure was probably Loke^vara. of whom Tara is the favourite attend-' 
ant. It is also possible that the image represented T 5 ra herself, and that the tw*© at the 
side were merely repetitions, as in the case of the Marfcl image (No. 4). The lotus- 
stalk which we see rising to the left of the central figure would admit of either of 
these two identifications. Each of the two supposed Tara figurines ha,s again its 
attendant standing at its side. The two kneeling figures, male and female, can from the 
analogy of the Magadha pedestal (No. 9) be Identified as the donors of the sculpture. 

The inscription (PI. LXIV, No. $) on the central facet of the pedestal consists of 
two lines of 24 cm. and a third short line of a cm. in length. The average size of the 
letters, which are very badly engraved and at places destroyed, is 1 to 1 'a cm. 1 read it: 

1. IV dJijy']mwa AeiuprabSavd ketu» « tesa,it Tathagato hy - tivad,tt- 
tesam ca ya tjtrodhi cvarHjtdiii 


3. snmatiaA U ney(id/ia[r\mma yatb 
pssaka Afffgddhiya^ 

3. niiisy-i t/j 

The 6rM line and the initial wd ol the seeotid line mntain the Buddhist treed 
The remaintng portion may be rendered = “This [is] the pious gilt „f ,he I,dinner of 
the exceUent .Mahayana. the Uy devotee, the fflustrious Samnnki (?V front Magadha " 
A curious fragment * (No. 12 1 ht. 30 cm,. %. 3) of sandstone front .Samath tnnst 

likewise belong to the expiring days of 
Indian Buddhism. This is evident from the 
character of the inscription (PI. LXIII, No. 6), 
which consists of two lines Nagari of 23 and 
285 cm. It contains only the Buddhist 
cretd. We are thus justified, in attributing 
it to the Bauddha religion with which the 
sculpture itself dues not show- any ironncctioii. 
Over the Inscription there is a nude male figure, 
of uhich the head is broken, stretcht'd out 

much injured, of tthich that ,1^, „ 

;j . I Th r *11 proper left is a W'oman, The other seems to be 

off ri P ^ ^ ^ necklace, Both seem to Hold a garland ait an 

offenng. Possibly the fragment belongs to a Tantric sculpture, thriving figure 

Buddha's parLwXw. have any relation to 
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BUDDHIST SCULPTURES PROM BEN*ARES. *2S 

Df the rernaining pieces three (Nos. 13-15) ^ found on the list ^ of objects 

disrorered at S^ith in June 1S55 by Professor F, E. Hall, who describes them 
tit the following terms:— 

No, »3 (Hall, No, 5). "A female head and throat, 3I inches (gem.) high, brohcnolf 
from a statuette, sandstone, of very marked character, hair paned in short bandeaust in 
the centre, ending in ct series of short curls, with a short dub of hair thrown back 
from the top of the head i high pencilled eyebrows; half-closed ejelids j forehead and 
nose in one straight line; facial angle about 80; smiling expression of mouth; coloured 
part of the under lip marked in an exaggerated degree almost like a protruded 
tongue; profile very Egyptian; throat marked with two folds; long earrings." 

No. 14 (Hall, No. 6), ■' A torso, sandstone j 8 inches (an cm.) high ; alLo-rehcvo 
From throat to knm;; proportions hermaphrodite; slightly draped ; tight hip thrown 
forward." 

No- 15 (Hall, No. 7)* “ Alto-relievo fragment ; sandstone. 5 inches (i i cm.) long; 
a female right hand, holding a custard-apple; armlet bordered above with kawris 
and bc:low whh gems cut in facets, and with kawris alternately; phalanges of the 
lingers not marked, but running into curies ; ring on the little linger." 

t have only to add that No. 13 is perhaps a Bodhisattva head, the prototype 
of which is found in Gandhara. No. 14 is undoubtedly the 
torso of a standing Buddha image of the same type as the one 
first described (No. 1). We have in our collection another 
fragment (No. 16, ht, 23 cm.) of exactly the same type 
and material, and therefore presumabh' also from Samath. 
No. of Professor Hall's list, described as " a pinnade, 6 
inches high with small figure of Buddha, cross-legged in 
niche; sandstone" would agree with one of the sculptures 
from Queen's College (No. 17) were it not for the size, which 
is 33 cm,, i*e., nearly double that of Professor Hall's specimen. 

Ft^. 4. The remaining four pieces, which are all in sandstone, 

may be briefly enumerated as follows:—A Buddha image * (No* 18 ; ht. 31 cm.; fig. 4), 

the head of which is lost, seated crosslegged in ^karmatakra- 
mudrd. In the centre of the pedestal a wheel and five 
figures, probably the five mendicant friars. 

Slab (No. 19: ht. 39 cm.; Jig. 5) with the figure of a 
Bodhisattva (Avalokite^varA ?) seated on a lotus In the 
sportive fashion ” {lalit&sana) wearing a mitre and holding in 
bis left hand the stalk of a lotus-flower. The right hand, 
which is broken, probably rested on the knee in the 
vmdtSf but mav also have held the lotus-stalk which rises 
on that side. The miniature figure of a human worshipper 
projects from the pedestal. 

Slab (No. 30 ;ht. 13 cm.) showing two rows each of 
fifteen Buddha figures seated in the attitude of meditation, tlie 
one row being placed over the other. 

^ Peril aps {(jEiUical witH No. 59 of Kiuoe*s Drutcingj^ tdL L 
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Fragment (No. 21 ; ht. 17 2 em,) of a head with a radiating halo; probably 
belonging to an attendant. Of the main figure traces of the hand remain. 

J, Ph, Vogel. 


Posfsirripf.—Since writing the above I received the following note from Dr. 
T. Bloch on the inscription from NalandS :— 

I have considered,” Dr, Bloch writes, *' the inscription of which you sent me an 
impression and propose to read: 

Om I • Nalattda-^ rt-D hamrahatta dedkarmo-a-^rah'fat it am rna tgfrfka 5 }'a 

Dandihai.ya. 
and to correct this into: 

O/w ^t'i-Naia^da'^rX'I}h<if‘r}iahaiie d^yadha^jna-yuM praftpixdtta ^ranyu^ifi- 
kasya Dandikasya, 

■'The Sth letter after om is certainly ha and not him. As the word Is a compound 
with Afl//rt=modern h&i, it must be the name of a village, where the image was set 
up and which belonged to the district of Nalanda. It seems to me not altogether 
Impossible that Dharmahatta may be an old name for the modem Oharawat, an 
ancient site in the nonh*western corner of Gaya District, about 30 miles west 
of Nalatida, where there are many Buddhist and Hindu remains. 

** The after dedharmo I take as a careless spelling for yam (#V., avam). 
The curious two but last letter I propose to read nda, Dandiiasya at least givtfS a 
good sense as a name. The sign which you read mu must, I think, be nor. It 
Is, of course, possible that it may contain also a prefixed r, which in this alphabet is 
merely expressed by a short slanting line attached to the left-hand sides of the 
letter, and which is here as invisible as in rmo of dedharmo. 

» So far I think my reading stands on pretty safe ground. But t admit that my 
emendation of the word pratipalUa, etc., is very bold. However the orthngniphy 
must be far from correct. There U also the objection against it that we should 
expect the Instrumental instead of Dandikasya. I do not think this 

cames much weight, w the author of this shon record probablv knew very Utile 
Sansknt, as ^erally only the donor’s name is connected deyad/mrmo^vam 
in similar mscnptions without such a word as pratipadifa or like, 

'* I translate: 

M Dh^alta, which bclonp to [the district of] NsUoda.’ I may add that 
Wore this reading and enicndat|on occulted to me, I was inclined to readi fraliuH 
TaayatgiTlsaiya which I thought mmht <siana fax,, v- j • .* ^ 

(,rri.i.«;f>olccting-)mighrbcaX dt^ ^ andjCraCiM 

We ih™ would have to correct either I>»^ikaas a sort of frontier officer. 

icrhirical meaning, r " 

TStidyagirtl*' ^ to me preferable as a local name to 


THE MAKARA IN HINDU ORNAMENT. 

■— -*--- 

O NE of the most frequently occurring decorative forms upon medieval Hindu 
temples, and more espec iall y in the Chalukvan work of the Kanarese districts, 
is the very conventioiuJ and highly ornate makara. It is mostly found at the spring¬ 
ing of those makara^toranas, or florid omameotal arches, which arc sg frequently 
seen thrown across overhead, from piUar to pillar^ in rolls and cusps of airy 
gracefulness \ or, on a smaller scale, engirdling the tops of image niches and panels 
upon the temple walls. The cusped arch is usually represented as emerging from the 
distended jaws of one of these animals, placed upon either side ; and, after mounting 
through several feathered foliations, the two halves meet together at the apex and 
enter the jaws of a kirfttmuiha. or ‘ face of fame ’—a grotesque grinning mask, with 
great tusks, goggle eves, and a pair of horns. Fig. 14, on the accompanying plate, 
gives a fair representation of this as it is met with in Chalukyan work. This parti- 
riilar example is taken from the old temple of Dodda Basavan^ at Dambal, in the 
Dhirw'ar District, of the 1 ilh century. The makara is frequently used as a gargoyle, 
or water spout, to cany off the ceremonial n-ashing water from the shrine, which, 
passing through a channel In the walls, flows out through the animal’s jaws. 

The tnakara^ as here portraytxl, with its florid tail, is the most usual representa¬ 
tion of the animal m medUe^'al work, but there are variants. The makara Is, 
however, found in more ancient work, from the time of ASoka down to the later 
caves; but the earlier fish-like forms are very different from those of later rimes, and, 
were it not that those early ones fulfil the same raison d'etre in decorative details, 
we might almost fail to see the connection between the one and the other. The 
raed^a:^•al form, as represented in fig. 14. shows us a heavy-bodied, short-legged 
quadruped, whh huge jawr.s, and a short curling trunk or elongated proboscis. But the 
glory of the beast is in its tail. This, starting in its natural place, and not from the 
navel, as we find is the case with the florid tails of some of the gandharvas in the 
trrilings at Abu, curls and spreads up around and over his back and haunches, in a 
magnificent multiplicity of ebborate flourishes and whorls, forming a £an-like display 
of intricate and interlacing arabesques. In some cases the body is dwarfed into 
insignificance beside it. 

All animals, that W'e meet w*tth in old Hindu ornament, are, save this creature, 
more or less true to life, and recognizable. It is noticeable that, the more rare art 
animal, the less true is its delineation, and the greater the liberties taken by the artist 

2C2 
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in its portrayal. This was, ro doubt, due ta the rarer amma^s being less araifabri? as 
models, and less often seen, if seen at all. Thus the artist was tempted to draw from 
his imagination what was denied to his sight; and, as his work was not likely to be 
criticized, his critics being ccen more ignorant than himself, he produced some w'onder- 
ful and feafsoJiie forms. The matarff, whaie^'er its CFtigin, was to him what the 
dragon was to old European artists—a mythical bt^ast, with some general charac¬ 
teristics and a generally accepted form, the details of which could be worked out as the' 
fancy of the artist suggested. The lion, for instance. Is far less true to Ufe than the 
homely, domesticated elephant or bull, and often it is dififieuk to tell whether a 
certain tom is intended for that animal or a ligef. 

As already shoi^Ti, the part of the maiara least true to life is his tml, which is 
no tail at all in the true sense, but a highly ornate appendage of flowing arabesque. 
This would argue that the sculptor knew less about this estremlly of the beast llian 
the rest of his body : and that I believe, for the very good reason that the original 
animal had no caudal appendage, or. at most, an economicially small stump. Having a 
thick hide, that no living fly could make an impression upon, a tail would have been 
superfluous save as ornament ; and it was for this purpose the sculptor supplied the 
deficiency from h,s designs. The animal wa.s. no doubt, first appropriated for 
Its very accommodating jaws and prehensile proboscis. The elephant, though possess¬ 
ing the latter member to perfection, has a contemptibly poor mouth for decorative 
treatment.^ 

A. .yhe prototype of mofaal It is ool oasv to 11 ^ !,. Tho word 

( magor ot •muggor-) osu.ilIy sfgoite ao aIliga,o'r or orooodilo, bat the 
»«W, a. represented, doen no, either of thene animnin. In Ihi earliest 

examplea »neh an ,hn.e at Mahabodhi, Bharhut, and SSnehi figa a , we find a 
two or four-footed beast with a fish's mil a t - l S®-4 to 7, wc find 3 

flaonlne ears and tb. h.,! ' head and snout, loose 

^rwle w”L, ™ ■'tI! Here the tail 

than not, obneored bv trailing b, „’!„Aid w-atr" pLXrcefXdn' 

the knnb on the snout tn the short curled nr h, P". f™™ 

the flowing tail of arah«,Oe has ^ 'n a "'"rt”"” 

Between flgs. ,3 and -4 art entirdy new body b-it ; 3 - 

it is so difficult to idtmtifv. Of all antfr, i- ^ 'fi'reduced—the body w hich 

the rhinoceros and tapir are the delineation, 

nf India, but whether the tapir ever w-i k ^ 

nearest spot, where it is al present found is^W ascertain. The 

used on the Bor6 Budur monnment (fe, TT “r '''' '* 

- =4 to 27), Figs. I and a show the 


^ Tn SffiMhist Art I 


tu |>\' Praf A f' ' j t ~ ^ 

h.vc 001 ,nb ™ a* I ,fnir, t^t il« iwo Rijrndr^laj [ 

.. ^.npnnying pl.W, 
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rhimreros and (apir, traced, respectively, from a photograph and a uoodcut, 
while fig. 3 is a tracing from a woodcut in the St. jVich&Ias Afagasi^e ‘ depict- 
mg the attack of a jaguar upon a tapir in the forests of Brazil. The great 
similarity between the beast here, in a state of fear and agony, with the medieval 
representation of the jmiJtur'iif is most striking ; and, did we know that the tapir 
w'as ever a native of India, we might rest assured that it vras the prototj'pe of 
the rnaiara. There is the same elongated proboscis or short trunk, slightly curled 
at the end, the same large ear lobes thrown flat back, and the same rows of teeth 
with four large tusks. 

That the original animal was amphibious is shown plainly in the early crocodile 
and fish-like fonns, where it is provided with legs, and in the mediac\'al variety, where, 
in the temple of \* *imala Shah on Mount Abu, twelve hundred years later, fig. 23, it !S 
shown as standing in a river, stocked with fish and tortoises. If we take the purely 
Indian beast, the rhinoceros, it is not easy to account for the absence of the horn. 
It is easy enough to understand how the prehensile upper lip of the earlier nuikara 
became, in a country of elephants, stretched still further into the longer trunk, as 
representi?d in fig 22, an altogether modern representation. Here the body and legs 
are also moa* attenuated. The ears of the rhinoceros are set much higher in the head 
than in the maiara ; in fact, they are close together on the crown of the head, whereas 
those of the tapir, especially when dropped in fear, correspond better with those of the 
matara. In ndther animd Is there any tail to speak of, and this fact gave the artist 
the chance of draw'ing upon his own fertile imagination to supply what was 
lacking j for, without some sort of appendage, the fat beast would have looked some¬ 
what unlovely. The scrolls, starting from under the belly, and curling up on to the 
flank-s, might "have been suggested by the overlapping rolls of thick skin in the rhinoceros; 
and I he scales, showm in fig, t$. by the knobbly appearance of its hide. 

Of the rhinoceros we have the follow'ing description; ** His under lip is Hke 
that of an ox hut the upper more like that of a horse; using it. as that creature does, 
to gather hay from the rack, or grass from the ground ; uith this difrerence, that the 
rhinoceros has a power of stretching it out above six inches, to a jMint, and doubling 
it round a stick or one's finger, holding it fast ; so that, as to that action, it is not unlike 
the proboscis of an elephantand. ag.-un, ‘Mts hide is of a dark greyish brown 
colour, very thick .and covered with scaly incrustations (giving it somewhat of the 
appearance’ of the excoriated bark of the maple treel, and about the joints of the body 
it hangs in large folds . .... the upper lip is very flexible, capable of elonga¬ 

tion, and possesses a finger-like extremity with which the animal r.in grasp its food, 
but when not m action it curls over the lower tip, which is rather square, and very 
broad/** Of the tapir we are told, " the neck is flattened at the sides, and arched 
above, where it is furnished with a mane of short hairs ; the eyes are small but quj(tk; 
the eis are pointed ; the snout is well adapted for searching in the ground for roots. 

and it resembles a proboscis in being prehensile and capable of elongation ; . 

sometimes it enters the water deliberately, and swims on the surface ; at 


* Fnr OcU.h€T, 

» Mammulra {i*:dxrtbur^, 
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other times, especially when m danger, it plunges in, and walks along the bottom, 
totally immcTsed for at least a couple of mimiies and then rises to the surface to 
breathe, and having done so, either dives down again or swims.”' 

The dictionaries define the malara as "A kind of sea animal, a crocodile, a shark ” 
, . , . “ A kind of sea monster confounded with the crocodile, shark, dolphin, etc. 
(properly a fabulous animal regarded as the emblem of Kima deva)” , , . . . ” Name 

of a mythical fish or sea monster”. ‘‘‘An aquatic monster, understood 

usvially of the alligator, crocodile, shark, but, properly, a fabulous animal ” , , - . . 
” A marine monster, confounded usually with the crocodile and shark, but, property, a 
fabxdous animal—as a fish it might be conjectured to be the homed shark, or unicorri 
fish.” 


There are many references to the matara in Hindu literature. The Bhagavad- 
gita,’ in Krona's address to Arjuna, says, “ Among the purifiers 1 am the wind ; 1 am 
Rama among the armed men; lam maiara among fish, and I am Jahiiavi among 
the rivers." And in the Pancatanira,® ** And there under that tree, once upon a 
time, a makara, by name KarSlamukha t^having a terrible jaw) came up out of the s^a 
and sat on a spot close to the bank of soft sand." The same work further tells us * 
that Pingala, w'ho was the ocean of the knowledge of metrical science, was killed on 
the sea shore by a ittakara. The TrikandafieM" enumerate,s several varieties of sea 
monsters under such names as Jalufupu^ tMaiani^ ttittroh\ astdathsimia, w'hioh are 
practically synonymous terms. In a list given in the Abludhana-cintamavi * t he maiara 
is mentioned as an aquatic animal. It is also mentioned in a similar manner in the 
Bhagavata-purana/ HaravaU. AmarakoSa.* Halavudha.* Lalita-vlstara,'' .SuSruta," 
Medinikofc." VajasaneyisadiMla,'* etc. These all make the maian an aqaiilic animal, 
and. smee It could come up and kill a man upon dry Uod, an amphibious one also. 
Thus we find in the earliest represent alions, such as in figs. 4 to it they were 
divided between a great fish and a crocodile. And, curiously enough, the'mrroe is still 
applied to the fomer, for, in a nenspaper account of a huge shark captured at 
Fffoke rn Cochin, t.o years ago, nhich measured eighteen and a half feet long. 
It is staled that the natives there c,illed it a maiarc-mittsyan 

ThemaWistmed^oneofthcHindnsigns of the zodiac, namely that for 
apneomus, and when depteled as such in mediteval carving, it has the shape as in 
?h, the ninth (WAadW of the Jaintm. 

meaniag a fish, aad the vehicle of Varm« ^he " f''f 

He Is remeseolnd rid,„ *= « Varuita. the god of the waters, is the maiara. 
he holds the post oi Regc^r^f 

maWiaiif/u/nm, and is shown as Wo™ hi “ 

dual god Harihara; the right or &lva, ear havW^' ” ““““ 

f The* are th! cusrom^re^r^Tor hf r"* 

^edd^ses have their favourite animal, tha^lcan; rjrLf ^ 

Fftirth I r I ^ ** k 50^ SIf 

111,3. tT. 


“ loQ, 

“‘xxiv.ajs- 








THE MAKAR A IN HINDU ORNAMENT, 


fl;J| 

In the accompanying plate we have examples from B.C. 250 down lo the 
present time. Fig. 4 is from Atoka's railing at Mahabodbi, Budh Gaya, of about 
B.C. 250. Nos, 5 and 6 are from the Bharhut stUpa, of very nearly, if not quite, 
the same age. It will be noticed how the knob on the snout of the crocodile has 
developed into a curled upper Up. No. 7 is from the Sanchi gates, of about the 
beginning of the Christian era, while fig. 8 represents a makara carved on a Buddhisi 
padukd slab found at T^, of which a description was given in the last Annual Report. 
Nos. 9 and 10 are from Maihura, and No. 11 is from a cave at Aiholi of about the 
sixth century. It will be seen that in this last example the curl of the newly developed 
proboscis is inwards and downwards, and not backwards, as in the previous examples. 
In this respect the idea of the trunk, or proboscis, of the elephant, rhinoceros, or tapir, 
is apparent, and that of the knoh on the crocodile’s snout has dropped out. Though 
there is a marked difference in the delineation of the two makarast they seem to have 
overlapped in their use, in point of lime, for we find the later development, or, at least, 
the head, forelegs, and florid tail, m sixth century cave architecture. Figs. 13 and 
13 are from the Kanheri and Ajanta caves, respectively. Figs. 14 to 20 are nearly 
all from Chalukyan temples of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and show, in most 
cases, the full body of the animal. A vlrogoi, or memorial slab, at MurdeSvara in 
North Kanara, of two centuries later, supplies fig. 21, where the body partakes more 
of the outline of the conventional Hindu lion. It will be noticed how exactly like the 
very earliest the ear-lobe is here, although seventeen centuries have inter\'encd. 
Examples 34 to ay are from the Boro Budur in Java, and show how the head, in 34, 
has passed toco pure arabesque m 27. Fig, 32 is from a modern painted decoration, 
and much resembles the later carving No. ai. 


Henry Cousens, 


EPIGRAPHY. 


IN ihe field of Epigraphy the efforts of the Survey have, so far as India proper is 
1 concerned, been more ev'enly distributed over the coimtn' than has ever been the 
case before. This perhaps is not to be wondered ai. seeing tb^ the Pfrs^mnel has never 
before b^n ^ strong. As now equipped, the Survey possesses well qualified Sati* 
sknt epi^aphists m every circle, in addition to the special staff which is maintained to 
deal with South-lndian inscriptions; besides which a first-rate scholar has been 
appointed to supemse the collection and publication of Moslem records-a branch of 

nork that had hitherto been sadly neglected, 

A. tl’fhT' '"■*« = record ha. baa e.t.bl!.h.d m 

the past jear hy the Government Epigraphist. During the field season he visited over 

toT Ti‘ ^<1 S«ulfc Areot, Trichinopolv and Madras 

starii^ «h those temples mhich .ere threateL^'.h 

copying their records before they could be obliterated f * lacement, and 
nretnlm found in his Provincial Repon/tol^^lrd”, Td 1 ^ 

regarding some of the more important one, Amonu hem. f ■ f ! 

noticed the discoverv of a Pallava inseripiinn in the^T 1 ' f«rt.cular mteresl nay be 
of ancient Tamil records in a tract of Lmtr s temple at Madras and 

present Telugu. The Ristraltota, CalukraHo " 

copied in Ihe Bellara- district furnish vaLblc addi^nd i'l'triptk.ns 

histories of those dynasties. The invasion of , °"f, 

king Rajaraia L fA.D. q 8- tn u l ■ tTalukya dominions by ihc Coja 

country and by a record in the Dharnar dl,lr'^ ''f>>T msciiptioiis in the Tamil 
.os folhmaal iy other rnco^tl tu^ln 

quarters of a eemory. The mention of the KallHvara, "tnriy three- 

inscription of A,D. to 18 is mterfestincy laaa at BagaJi m a Calukya 

enclosed front t/iandupa an? in detail ^ shrine and 

spersod.” Theappr;xin,au dat !nr^^ Calukj-an features inter- 

is iumished by some of the Cola insermtr ^ tJie Trichmopoly district 

the records in the upper cave in Trichiduring the past year. Of 
the modtni brick Wsills an account wdJ be loIJdaccessible bv the removal of 
Some details regarding Co|a historvare il-^aa ^ article by Mr. Venkayya. 

*-nough here to note the Saka date mention materials of which It is 

Professor KielHorn's calculation of the date regnal year of Vfrarajendra 1. 

" of accession of .mother Cola king marks 
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Mother important step in elyddating the history of that dynasty. A nomberof inscrip¬ 
tions were copied belonging to the Sajuvas, who usurped the Vijayanagar sovereignty 
towards the close of the 13th century and enjox-ed it for a short intemi. The con- 
stmction of the big tower at Kalahasti, ascribed to the Vjjayanagar king Krsoaraya in a 
Tinivatifiamalai inscription noticed in last year's Report, is confirmed by a Tdugu 
record found at Kalahasti itself. The remission of revenue which the same king is 
reported to ha^-e made in favour of certain temples is also corroborated by two Tamil 
inscriptions. The later Vijayanagar records found in Trjplicane show that two of the 
suburbs of Madras and three of the outlying rillagcs had been granted to the local 
temple .md that certain additions were made to that temple in /V.D. 1564^^. 

Before leadng the subject of South-Indian inscriptions, I should like to give a 
short account of a series of important copper-plates that have come to light at Tiruva- 
lahgadu, just as this Report is going to Press. Their discovery does not belong, it is 
true, to the year under review', but they arc of such exceptional interest as to merit notice 
at the earliest opportunity, and I may be pardoned, therefore, if 1 anticipate here the 
fuller description which will appear in the Annual Report of the Government Epigraphist, 
Tiruvalafigadu ‘ **the sacred banyan forest’' is a >'illage in the Kar^-elnagar 
scmffidilrf, 7 miles east-north-east of Arkonam Junction and three miles north of the 
Tiruvalahggdu station on the Arkonam-Madras section of the Madras Railway. The 
village is mentioned in the Tamil poem Periyapunlnam in connection with the Saiva 
devotee Karatkkat-.^mmaiyaT^. who lived prior to the 7th century A. D> T he anti¬ 
quity. which is thus established for the place, evidently led the Nattukkottai Chetties 
to undertake the repair of the much-frequented VaiaranyeSvara* * temple. While 
excavating two of the shrines in this temple the Chetties found a number of copper 
images, gold and silver Jewels, vessels, etc., together with a string of copper-plates 
weighing 8 maunds, x visa and ao palams. The plates were examined almost at once 
by Mr. Vetikayya's assistant, K. Subrahmanya •A.iyer, who happened to be copying 
inscriptions in the district, and afterwards by Mr. Venkayya himself, to whom 1 am 
indebted for the notes which follow. 

The plates, w'hose rims are not raised, are 31 in number and measure about 1 foot 
J inch in length and about 6^ inches in height, Thev are strung on a massive 
ring which is almost circular and w'hich measures about t foot 4J inches In diameter. 
The circumference of the ring is 4 feet 5J inches, and its thickness ^ inch. The ends 
of the ring are secured at the base of an eight-petalled lotus,® supported on a compara¬ 
tively thicker segment of the ring, which measures inches. On each side of the 
bottom of the lotus the figure of a is cut in relief on the thickened segment of the 
ring. The royal seat, which is circular, measuring 4!" in diameter and in thick¬ 
ness, rests on the expanded eight-pet ailed lotus already mentioned. In the centre of the 
seal Is a tiger—the Cota crest—(with its mouth open) seated (facing the proper right) 
on its hind legs, with the tail drawn through them and reaching to very near its mouth. 

' Three stone Btsa^ipiiioiiis were cwp ted al this vilLige in iSg6 and one of them, bdonginfl ta iheind year i>f 
R Ajakcsarn'orman Rafertdm-C'nta tKe Calukya Cula KLi;lD4tu^|f;$ t-)* ts pubJLJied ih Dr^ J l ultisch'^s 
Indian VoL t IK Part L]|p. 

* a llrC Sanskrit cqniviiJctil of the Tamil ^ the banyan 

■ The krcibs al about equal dkiaitM from earh other ferund the margm of the koI in the largo i.eydm 
j'ffint.r are nidentiy the petals of the lolfls on which the seal resli s ate VoJ, IV of the Arch^iifgicai Surrey 
cf Si'uikgrn India^ p+ where a description of the Large Leaden grant isgiven^ 
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On its front are two fish—the Pandya crest — and undemoath the tiger and the fish ts a 
bow—the Cera crestBehind the tiger is a lamp-stand, a spear, a flag (?) and what 
may be taken for a scimitar ; and behind the two fish a lamp-stand, a spear, a flag (?) 
and a hatchet (?). Over the fish and the tiger is a ptirasol with a ekituft on each side of 
it. The tiger, the two fish, the lamp-stands, spears, flags, the hatchet and the scimitar, 
all stand cm the string of the bow. Within the space occupied by the bow itself are 
flared the follOT-ing from left to right :-a watet-pot (?) ; a s,an'd ailh a dish <m it; 
a drum between two vertical poles, with a horiaonlal one over them (the former tennl- 
oaring in tridents over the latter); a boar-the Calufcya crest-facing the proper right 
and a seosftie. All these symbols arc engraved in relief on a countersonh surface within 
a weU-raised circle. Outside this circle in raised Grantha characters is the following 
legend (consisting of the syllables sea,?/ W and a Sanskrit veise in the dear/.** 
metre) running round the margin of the sealSeo,?/ w [|| •] i?oyW-v,IM«va-»in- 
f»/a.Jren, a j* *au™ [!■] /'.re*«a„W«,»apa*[|| -I.' 

ai ftospemy! This (is) Parakesanvarman Rajendra-Cola’s edict (to be 
T"®a to be respected by 

Western Cahkj^^whose^Ist It wla° “ East.™ .and 

" i^^e If; Jf 

6.h yet of RdienCJs relT ^ Walahgadu pla.« is dated in the 
to the grant having been mS ■ i. ^ *7) and the Sanskrit port iCMi also refers 
(in Burma), which®X k„; ‘"i ‘T Katiha • 

” fusngp. 104 tii Epigrapki^ /.s,-., Ulteree ns llw plate enliticd “ SeUr iS 

(«• 'Vlfhe cX. w’i. s'!' 'tf' >Sd ai- .» ef sir WiUle, 

* ulaics Iwhuid ghe tiger, No. WOE iSEw^d hy 

TJw two ilaffs. ihp j. ^ 

UniefliiLwdprcMrey.anfBiJtfijijnapil,, ^ enibt.ms fi^jured wiUiin the bow, whkh mil* 

pbd.* of Ulian,a.C(Sk. the seal,, ,l,e Uyd™ „ cn that .1 M.riL 

I hi: siTic %xrr^ js cngT,T'vtd al fte 

S ll’wriptbns of Rii..«dm.C0fa I hu^d at Kan. 

consists alsD of the far jSy^l. The legend 

.^IS. IVof Ihr ftalS,.. t ““ pitas’!' "”'‘'"5.“' '' ^ 

a . , P ith the note which follgws it, ciMthrins this 

1 ^ 7 *^ "1'^ '*«>w.de mthe rei^n '""P^aiWe that the gnuit 

en p ate when the Sanskrit fraftiii was tfleravei ' ** * ^ the spaoe left vasiaMiKi 

(■#, ICiularani in Tainih 
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Sanskrit praiasii of the Tiruvalangadu plates was added subsequently to the Tamil 
portion, which actually contains the king^s order (issued in the 6 th year of his reign). 
In the large Leyden grant the Tamil portion is dated in ihe 31st year of the reign of 
Rajaraja 1 , (A.D. 985 to at least iof3), and does not mention the conquest of the 
Western Calukya dominions, which is referred to in later records of the same king. 
The Sanskrit pr<iiastt, which was composed after the death of Rajaraja I. during the 
reign of his son Madhurantaka (another name of Rajendra-Coja t .) specifically alludes 
to the conquest of the Western-Calukya king SatyaSraya by Rajataja t. Thus it 
appears that the Sanskrit praiasti (containing the genealogioal portion) in the large 
Leyden grant and in the Tiruvalahgadu plates were composed during the reign of the 
Cola king R 5 jendra* *Co|a L, the former about the beginning of his reign and the latter 
after the 15th or i6lh year. The preliminary study of the latter which Mr, Venkayya 
has been able to make so far shows that it contains a great deal of fresh information not 
found in the large Leyden grant. The sources of information accessible to one of the 
composers may, under ordinary conditions, be supposed to have been available for the 
other. It is therefore not easy to explain how the author of later managed 

to put in the additional information about the early Cofas. 

The object of the Tiruvalangadu plates is to record the grant of the village of 
Palaivanur to the Siva temple at Tiruvalahgadu, The Tamil poem Diif<iram composed 
in the 7lh century .A.D, refers to the same temple as Falaivanfir-Alangadu, t.e., Alah- 
gSdij or Tiruviilahgadu (near) PalaiyanQT. A Tamil inscription of A.D. J071-73 speaks 
of it as *' TiruvalangAdu near Falaiyanur. 

In other parts of India—excluding, that is, the Southern Presidency—somew hat 
more than 200 epigraphs in all have been either copied or secured in the original j to 
which also must be added the series of seal records, which will be found pubUshed in 
€xiens0m the preceding section of this volume. Conspicuous among this collection arc 
the Prakrit inscriptions from the Kamal Maula mosque at Dhar in Central India, which 
I noticed by anticipation in last year’s Report, and of which a more detailed account from 
the pens of Professors Pischel and Hultrsch is contained in a separate article printed 
below.’ Other inscriptions from the circle of Western and Central India are mainly 
of interest for the history of the particular buildings or localities to which they belong. 
Thus a considerable amount of fresh evidence has been gleaned from the records on 
the Chitorgarh rock as to the date of the temples and towers in that Fortress. One of 
these records, of which a plate was published by Sir A. Cunningham some years ago, * 
is of particular value, as it supplies us with a variety of information about Kumbha- 
karma's family and exploits, and the buildings which he raised. Of more general 
interest are two epigraphs w^hich contain references to the family of the Kalacuri 
rulers of Raianpur: the one from AkaUara/ the other from SeOri Narayan ’ in the 
Central Provinces. 

* ViHrrA-/«rfw'« Vol. m. Pt. H, p, 134' .... . 1 "i.i 

* A Doint of win* interest inths prasitsH of Arjun.is-srmflft f dates to tlie identity n| the pniw Jayasimlia o| 

Cndara. Prof. Hdwsch bdles’es him to tie the ssme as Bhimaderva 1|. of Aiiahilapaiala-i »*ul ^ Prugrm 
Ptpgri 6f tht Suroiy of Wnttm Indin, J 9 Q 3 "C) 4 , p. 15 ^ 

*A.S, R. tC. S.1. Vd. XXtll, PI. XXt. 

* Archmolagiiytl Surteg 0/ Wtftwn India ; Ptagr&t Rtp^ri, 

s Eli', p. 53* For date of instriptiofi, see Si- /f. fC. S.), V ol, XV tl, HI. XX. 
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In Chamba State Dr. \'ogel has been continuing his investigations of previous 
years and has succeeded in adding a considerable number more copper-piatcs to those 

V r»rtl T’hei tnr tliCi . 


the grant of Bahadur Singh, nmen is eonea oy ur. vogei m me present volume. 
The original of this plate is in possession of the Charaba Rajaguni, to one of whose 
ancestors it was granted. But there can be little doubt that Bahadur Smgh, the 
donor of the grant, was the Raja of Ku1|q of that name, who was the first to extend 
his territories over the whole of the Upper Biyas valley. He also founded the famous 
temple of Hirma or Hldimba Devi at Manali, remarkable for its style and profuse 
wood-carving. Thus the copper-plate, in fixing Bahadur Singh’s reign, establishes 
at the same time the dace of that building. Another interesting discovery was a 
well-preserv‘ed Sarada inscription on stone, found in the village of Sarahag, eight 
miles from ChambS toum. It was engraved by order of Sityaki, the son of Bhogata, 
presumably a local chief, or and contains a eulogy of the beaut v of Somaprabha' 
his spouse, m elegant Sanskrit poetry, winding up with the record the foundation 
of a tomple to Siva - the moon-crowned.- The epigraph is undated, but judging 
from Its character, must be contemporaneous with the copper-plates edited in the 
previous Annual Report of the Archeological Survey. 

One Inscripticn fron the Punjab also deserves ™„ice, vis., a fragmentary 
tal ly oi Mr H. A. Rose, C.S. The record, unfortunately, is „,ueh broken and parts 

deplored as endently . ho ^nnierfrnas composed in good P«lry of a highly 

g»en as t,, bu th^ evidently refers to the lokMa era, in which the hundreds 

™^oranted. On paheographie gronnds, Dr. Vogel assigns it to the roth century 

chapters of thirRepOT.'^X.^Tf kl™ wlh separalefy in various 

chapter relating to the eacavation there ■ the roc"k 1,“ 

Hill in the article immediately foliouine’it • and . 1 , R»”'g"l' 

Vishnupur in Dr. Bloch's accoum of coLr^ation in BeTod “I 

claim our attention again, and as rerarri^ need not 

interest to call for notice here. Let it L ment sufficient general 

records from the MugdeSvarJ Hill which '"r 

now been deposited in the Calcutt\;tum ’'“I* 

made to raise upon a oroner Tnssmnr,, t r ' arrangements have also been 

Dco-Bonarak, on which the valuable Wstor'l ’d"’! *" **'“ “* Varurarka at 

In Burma, the collec^^r™ Jlvi.a Gupta is inscribed. 

claims which consenation has made unon tk hampered by the urgent 

only three new records have been rhscov::^ t^Th/y^' ^ ^ntenden, and 

on^ ^^t^be^dmed_a^h^^.wo^y;-; 

FP-SsS!'’'’"'™' '<"*“'**>•<4 p„y„i 
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respectivdv. The last-memioned, which was found near the Mingakzedi Pagoda, is 
of unusual interest, as it records “ the conduct of negotiations between the Burmese king 
Tayokpyemin and the Chinese Commanderdn-Chief ]ust before the Chinese invasion 
of Burma. Disa-pamokka, the Royal Preceptor, acted as the king’s Envoy. The 
negotiations broke down; the Chinese overran Pagan j and the Burmese king fled to 
Bassein. 


J. H. Marshall. 


inscriptions from DHAR. 


of this disMivcrv' la includcid In Cstptain Bames* irticle on Con'wrv^' W l ^ ^ fwlhw nutin 

tii these two schtrfars our lltanka are due for the fallE^ inir ccni h ‘ ‘hroujjh him to Ptnicssor Pischcl, and 

m a rorth^oniing nuiabe. of the ^ .«ts am to be punished .. Ju.,. 

TN Ms Report, dated Dhar, 30 th December joo^ Mr K K T r1. t. ^ 

1 0l Education, Dhar, fim brought to the ootkert Sanakritte^f d’ 
luug ^Criptiooa aod aevera. fragotenu foturd In the ^ Dh^tT ^ 

1903- One of these inscriptions luid two f,^ ^ . November 

the kindness of Professor Hultzsch to whom excell Through 

Mr. Marahall. 1 ha,-a boon Teeaa:!™ f™' “ 7 ™ “"< '■r 

fuller acOQuot to the edition of the text which I an, n T 7 °"*' “ 

Mica, f confine myself here to a fe* relth, L 17’’“"^ 7 

visou^%r£rL7Eirdri!-'' ■>< 

the colophon running thus, | iJi 

evocation of Siva m Sanskrit - ^ l i-* begins with an 

written in Maharastrf and in the AryS. ^meiTc ^ The ^ ‘hroughout 

the firsi three stanzas ^iva is invoked - inTh 109, In 

own name in favour of king Bhoja, varies two ther^ ^ suppressed hia 

can be compared with the Tortoise that bear« to strength nobody 

Tio woman happier and more highly to be praised thl^h ' t^iat there is 

so excellent a son. In stanza L it sf^ted that Tortoise that has 

granted by king Bhoja, who, after havlne destin 

composed this AlJmwjisii/ff; je the hopes of the enemies, has 

Vi vmrna dinno Bhmrs^m I 

hartutfs vetmsam kummasayam viratam tens 

This stanza forms the transition to the second oHi. "k- l • 

stanzas m Arva metre glorifies king Bhola as havi equally tedious 

of the earth and thus having disburdened the Tort ' ^tttiself the burden 

poem Bhoja is constantly addressed yet hi .Tk 

y auaresstxl, yet at the end the ode is attributed to lii|p r 
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JCtilagiriao bhifjntftars sayaiti vt ha lahuid thain fen a I 
tend sayma ttitntnavtath earn jiV/ Bhosrdena f| 

" By whom all ihe principal mountains which bear the earth have here been 
eclipsed, b)' him. the illustrious king Bhoja, has this Century been composed.*’ 

This second ode has no title, W'lth the exception of a few syllables in stanzas 
8y and 90 and a few single letters here and there, the first poem is In a state of 
perfect preser\'atiorL The second is more seriously damaged. Of a good many 
verses down from stanza 69 one-quaner or even one-half is lost, so that 1: is not 
possible to restore the text. 

The language is Maharas^rj written in the orthography peculiar to the Jalnas, 
There arc, however, a few exceptions. Generally y between an f sound and an a 
sound is omitted, as in (:, i)- But we also find '"jdlya ®(i, 15), \irahiyd- 

vam (r, 14), cariydyarehuh (1, 48). gamydnaih (i, 54). In j. 29 we read side 
by side hkonna* atinant. The author does not write idiomatic Prakrit. There 
occur, it is true, several deiHabdas and a number of grammatical forms, which liave 
not as yet been found in any other text. But generally the Prakrit is only PrSkriiised 
Sanskrit, and the author has committed not a few^ blunders against grammar. Thus 
w*e find fan na (1. 28) and tan na (1, 43) instead q\ jam m and tarn na, hin iena 
(], 56} instead of kim tena, and so on. Still worse are blunders like emiamtekun 
34) instead of cintantekun pi\ which occur very often, and gcturai'am {7, 62), 
gauraviam (2, 92), ganravtd (2, 105) instead of g(f or but the worst of all is 

thiam (a, 36), I have no doubt that all these mistakes must be debited to the 
author's account. His odes are a very poor performance, abounding in tautologies 
and hackneyed phrases. When he has been happy enough to invent a new word or 
a new idea, he does not scruple to repeat it several times running. Thus, for instance, 
it occurred 10 him that nobody has been, nor will be, bom similar to the Tortoise, and 
he gave vent to his feelings in stanza 10 by the words; iena Aamadfiena sariso na 
ya fan nea /ammtU. So much was he pleased with his discovery that he repeated 
it no less than four times: jie tsnayassa san'sa na ya jSa nea jammi/i/i (j, r6) r 
A'ace/tavasaMiaeaitfH ttdJda nea Jamfitihii (t, 48); jassa saricc/w dAnafi^e fia ya 
fSo nm fammihti (t, SS) i kumnm iuih na ya jaa nea jtmmihtt {t, 85). 

Many more similar instances might be adduced. , , , , , 

Tradition has it that king Bhoja was a great patron and benefactor of poets and 
learned men In legendary* works like Merutufiga’s PrabmtdhaciniSniani And Ballala's 
nearly all the famous poets of India are placed at his court. To 
himself are attributed numerous works on rhetoric, lexicography, grammar, medicine 
and astronomy, the most celebrated of which is the Sataivatikanihdhharana. Verses 
of his have been received into the anthologies, and he is quoted as an authority on 
Prakrit grammar by Appavadiksita. Our poems show that at all events king Bhoja 
had a very had taste and was v^y susceptible of flattery, a fact that fully agrees with 
what we leam from the Prabandhas^ 

Of the fragments all that can be said at present is that m all probability they 
belong to odes to Bhoja of vast dimensions. The larger fragment opens with stanza 
.o^^dends with Sltu-M 57- Th» colophc. as far as it is pfese,v«i rtins thtts; 
m mahdmjddhirdjafaramcivara irl Bkofadenavimattak Aodanda. This mav be 
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meant for KodanMavaA, and the poem may have praised the botv of Bhoja. who is 
several times harangued in the middle of the fragment. Thus Ramabhadradlksita 
^ ffSmaapas/flim both edited in the Kavi^amala. Part 

Xn, p. iff., and to an anonjTuous author we oxee a Khadgatataka, published In the 
KavyamaJa, Part XI, p. ssff. 

The smaller fragment opens with || om namak iitajfa J Jati/ta payarim or "io 
aftw which follows a long gap, the first preserved number of a stania being i6, the 
next ones 32, 40 63, 71, 79, 153, and so on, the last 565. This, howler, was not 
/ ** V ° the poem itself. The concluding words of the fragment; sirt B/t&a 
u;;ha kdU show that the poet still went on making verses. There are 

wirL'l7 u* Ir u'r a whole stanza, so that it 

ttill be difficult to publish the text in a satisfactof}- manner. 

R. PtSCHEL. 


Pca^sti of Arjtinavaritiait. 

This inscription was recenilv discovered at nEsf tu * ■ . 

Paranflra ki.«. of Mahvo »„d ll,e projfohlf l.^ t 

Tho oow. of ,ho di^oovon. re,ohod ™o'.hr„ 4 h Mr iT K V 

Education, Dhar, who was good enontFh ^ j • R. Lele. Superintendent of 

maryof the dramatic inscription loJS at 

Dhar. Central India, in November 1903 • AccordinLl^ Mosque). 

Slone (s feet 8 inches by 5 feet) upon whieh th* 

engraved was attached'to the noiJhem wall of’^thr^'1 

with the writing turned inside,” "The d k ^ pnocipal trithrab in the mosque 

is kept framed at the Mosque,” Qn reLint^f \f ^9^3^ and 
Mr. Marshall to send me mechanical conies of tkl ? Summary; 1 requested 

copies that the subjoined remarks are based_ I’^scnption, and it is upon these 

The inscription consists of 82 lines in the - r . 
well preseiwedf but the end of 11 -jo—Sf% ik c ®^phabet. On the whole it is 
first letter of some other lines are broken awav of 11. 63—68, and the 

The languages of the inscription are Sanskrit p ^ 
the remainder is in prose. ^ Pfaknt. There are 76 verses j 

The inscription contains the two first acts nf a kVk 

dr.ama of *our acts, entitled Pariiatamani.rt « v- ‘''t^mo unknown naftU t e., a 

composed by the king's spiritual precentor r This drama had been 

and descendant of Gahgadhara (I. 'i f I n Madana, a Gauda tBrahmatia) 

feliv^in the ditv of DhJra (1. 3 )-thVmod^I^ 

absorbed by the ear-of ihe rirtue. of'RI,”“L" powet-to be 

the fomi of Arjuna.^' who become incarnate b 
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Of the two slabs here mentioned, only the hrst is nov^ available. The second 
must have borne the two remaining acts of the itSixkA, 

The last verse (yS) on the preserved slab runs thus : — 

■* This panegyric {/rtfas engraved by (he artist (stlpin) Ramadeva, the 
son of the excellent sculptor {riipaktira) Slhaka.” 

Here the inscription is called a panegyric. Hence it h very probable that it 
was composed and engraved in the lifetime of the prince whom it celebrates. This 
was Arjuna {v. or Arjunavarman (I. 7 and v. 19), king of Dhara ( 1 . 9 and v, 6). 

He belonged to the Paramara family U- was a descendant of the emperor 

UArvabhatixna) Bhojadeva { 1 , 7). The poei represents him as the equal of his ancestor 
Bhojadeva (v. 6) and even as an incarnation of Bhoja i). In verse 3. Bhojadeva 
b.msdt is compared to the god Krsua and to the epic hero Arjuna — 

" Victorious is Krsnajlike Krsna, Arjuna; (and) like Arjuna, the glorious king 
Bhojadeva who was able to defeat (his enemies) by leaping arrows ;' who afforded pro- 
tection to the whole earth ; who assumed the which distressed (his en...lies) by- 

wounds from roaring, terrible arrows;* who) had his desires speedily fulhlled for 

a long time at the festive defeat of Gaugeya ' . ( , . ^ 

The last few words of this verse imply that kmg Bhojadeva defeated a pnnee 
„a„..d just us Ihu upic hutc .Vjuuu killed Uhi,m.,, uhuue meTou.^ic uuu 

Ginueva. L lhegteul ruriimaru kiug BhoJadev.^ of UhSri uas re.gn,ug,u lhu l.ru>- 
half of'.heulev«..h cumurv* his uuuury Guugeyu u,uu. bo .duu..uul .rth iho Kalacun 
kiuK Gi..p.vu of Tripuri . u huso roigu full loto >bu sauro period 

Ariu^uvar,n.m thu hero of thu drama. Is in one plauu (v. >o) slj-^ud ihu son of 
ki„„ s!bha.a • This urrables us .» identify him «..h thu Paramara loug Arjm.avar- 

ulau Xuasrhesonof Subhauvarmao, and u hose oopper-platu gra»>s «u dated m 
AD rail . a. , and lari* Too of ihu same griuus prove lhal thu no» drama »a, 

■ omposud’m rh^ ruigo of .his Ariunavarmru. For . uy^»-e eumprsod ^ by 
. ^ Martina ^ who was the slulhor of the ilriima i^l 4^. 

ITu^C^an's parusiepor. .h.a. he du(ea.ud Jayasimha.” The same uuumy is 

refused to m the drar^ ,h, Caulukva family (v. Hone, he 

GOriara ( 1 . 7.>0 ^ Btimaduva II. of AoahilupS.aka,' 

st«ems to bt idcnli iigaatid 1239 -*^ Though these grants do nut 

whose pants are dated teue ., Siddharija" and 

^dtt” ad Sht;:™": a„'ees.or J.ay.asid=ha. Hence . beheoe that 

Bhlmaduva ,1. is wC Arjo=:”e.ea,:i rT^; 

Slddh.araia, who ruled i„ the phme of 

1 Tilff word Wfi, •rW *'*rrn»-.‘ '"f'-'’ 'f''' aparl - Mantef Wniiams, 

* ^^pahicalfiraUitndclnshocrtrtfffslandinpwi ihe kapmg (dt:nl«il U5naj who 

Jilforclwl prt)if!cHon ^ Arjuna* ” *''* fosiiif'iiKidief nF he opponent Knrna. 

(icing smSltwi withmamleil 1 ur=- I 1 /iirf.. Vol. St, p. ,V>z. 

* Ef. /ufi, Vd. I, P' '• ,,, ^ tai loS ' fcHf-H, .-tw. Or. Sat., Vot. Vtt, pp< >9 W- 

* frof. Kirlhom’s Xortt,rrH Lui. N*. i(lS. *97* ^ suggested by Df* Hdt, «Aid*, p. ivf, 

i/Jrd. KiSh^.Vpi-irf«rrt Utt, No* tW and ^ ^ 
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BhrinadevalL irv A.D. 1333.’ At any rate, as noted by BuhJer,* M.n-n unga’s Pra* 
hindfujcuitilmani plAces both the oonquest oi Gujarit by Arjurwdova id Matava and 

an attempted invasion* by his father Subhaia h the Jifetime of Bhimadeva il. 
himself. 

The drama locates the decisive bailie l«..tween Arjunttvarman and Jayasimha on 
the borders of the land at the foot of a mountain called Par\’aparvaia {\. 7). The 
name of Arjunararman s minister is slated to have teen NarivaiH (v. 8). To Arjnna- 
varmtin himself the drama applies the surname Trividhaviracodlmapt (I. 7 and v. 9. 
hvam this detail IS eorrohorated from two different sides. The same sum.atne oeeurs as 
Tmndhavtra m the grants,* and a.s VTtacPdaaani in the colophon of a eommentarv 

t "ir “ ill attributed to king .Arjunavarm.m, win. 

calls htntsel at the beginning oiit the snn of king Subhaiavarman and ‘the light of 

Bnoja s familva' * ^ 

FitHlIy the drama tnennons a few localities whin and near the eity of Dhir.a. 

ofth Zd ? dmma ttmk plaoe In a temple 

f! 8 Ldtha. fT a “ "" '"P"' ■•“'■ai palace 

X .he-Dharagiri. 

The ^rc the stag^-manager ymradhara), the actress {natA ■ 

king Atjuiutvarman; the‘jester Vidagtlha* qumt S'.rv-Ttd.l5 k ^ / ' 

kha; the roval gardener Kusiimafcir^ hJe'.a ^ v Kaiiatkah- 

maftjari nr Vijavairt, The king'and Kn*' '■'Fsrijata- 

p.‘rsoh. Prakrit^SaurasenT in theVese pa^sl^es and M^h“ - 

pretty verses of the bards, which are recL-d b h' A ^ 

fn the prologue I ^ 

when the axniv of Javasirbha had i\U and th 

on his warK-lcphani a clust.-r of bios* f"" Arjunavartnan was still se.ited 

his breast and^n t;.ch ^ fdl on 

from heaven spoke thus :i ^ beautiful maiden, while a voice 

become eqi^Uo VijayaSri. thou, O lord of the earth. sh.tU 

which has pmbably to be t^Inslatld'^i^ f?)* 

of) Jayagri the goddess orf[cmrv)\^^j| mcamation 

defeat, watered the voung forest of"#, tf ’fowd her death in the 
wit h the copious streams of the tears of' "C 

a bluster of blossoms of the celestial rfsssi l ’ entered a sprout with 

To shelter her from the l 

gardener Kusumakara, whose wife ^ placed her under the care of his 

.hv Dharlgiri hill. in an nmcrald-pavilion nn 


j Prd. Kjflhons'i ^ TTT"! ~-- 

iitif., p, 1 , verse j, Klvyaiwalt eUitkiti, p. 6^ ^ 

Saradattev,; j, „ BharaU, J. 6, 
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The first act Wars (ht* title * tht- spring-festival ‘ \7;iisaiii{!/suva. !. 3O describes 
the king viewing his sporting subjects Irutn tW- top oHils palace in the Cfjmpany oJ 
the jester, the queen and her niaid- 

Jn the introductory scene 1 . ,^» 9 ^ of 'ht second ad Kusumafciira 

and Vasantalila compare notes on the mutual passion of ihe heroimr and I hi king. 

The title of the st'cond act is 'the reflecting ear-ring' {/(l/a>}kiid( 7 rj!fnfa, \. 3^1 
The king, accompanied bv the jester, repairs to tile pleasure-garden, in order to wit¬ 
ness aceremonv jn^rformed by the qucim- the marriage of a mango-tn-t-to a spring- 
creeper Vasa^italila and the heroine watch the proceedings from behind a tree 
Bendins Mid., the h™rl...F, th. r..vMls ... II... tins thn in.,,-.- ni h.s b. I..vtd 

in thn ,ne.n.'. ear-ring. The kl.«'s deligh, and ....nfari™ araare ,l.e snap,- 
cim,a or .he queen, wh., leaven ahrnp.ly tr^-aher aah her n.,i.d. Ihe hern,neand 
Vaaan,aUla alao ni.hdran, .V .he advice r,f ,he ,eater, ah., rennndv "f I"; 

r..:™..;': Kan: 

^khJ, .-ho is the bearer .d the ..r-je«el and of- an 

-ri. le-ea tr,V< in Vain to hide Pari iatanuih] art behind Ins Wek. At I he. end Ht- leaves 
J^^iH^r^ .<. paeify the jealous qur™. The her., ine als,. departs, threatening .« 

.■o,nm.t soi..ide and V.vS!inlalIla h.llnns her. ^ 

The fnr.i,,.,ng summary ^ ^ 

an..lher »ell-kn,.«n ^ ^ 

plot of hl^ work f ...Jikelv that the chief persons w ho appear on the stage 

a living and ret^ng tog, ,^S i„„n.tions oi the pnet, 1. w„u1d have besen a p,K.r 

fq-ether ..th „,nve among firtilinus ebaiacters, Henee 

pant.-g\nc we j,ami his chief queen was actually named Sarvakala and 

“"■r^“‘'irMrhXTKto.da;. ...,tvhu Is p,.hapside,.,ival.vith ,he 
Wd> the J; P4rij3Um.ifijan- or \ ijayasrf happened to be 

v”- arnlan’s favi^iteUe’n the drama .as enmpnsed. Her miraruluus appearance 
Arjunaviirmaristavou . king of Gujarat may have bticn sug- 

and her fanciful connecii ^ ^ ^ ^ *1 to please^the kingaitid his 

nested t» tin. ^rS Lll L -re easily heeause the lady .as no. of 

"''’’'r^r d" bmo««S her^etoation only to her personal,-I,imns. 

rovid blood, but owed nisarriage of the favourile queen of a reigning 

Arnnher stmv is.ha, of Candaladevl in the rVirnanla- 

sovere.gn f^s the-so | - ' ins. riptions and Kalhapa's Hijal^uwgofl 

X bemto^rme .as n^ — by the you. flilhana. bn, .hat she .as 
prove that the Vikramaditva VI.' Vidyanatha's ,-™/dp,.™.vmv.». 

f t s rbe°!n»tioned in the same enateetto. as i, in eludes a drama ,bieh resem- 
tethe U, being the panegyric of a re.gnmg k.og, 

E. HLi-j.TZfjCH. 


- - a 1 ri^irkl’ft T lH Ffq 1 if t h f S Ft f iV d Ufl I iMI , 

I Sw ihe Table ol vtic H<w^l»v m IV- Fleet» Djitiushti.? -I ^ c„„pan; A„t., \iA. sSSl-. Ii. t'j8 f, 

■ Ur-I'lwl's P’^ 11 1 a 


INSCRIBED GANDHARA SCULPTURES. 


No. 


dbjtcL 


Base of a pilaster 
(fragment f bt iS 
Cm.). 

Halo of a Bodbisattva 

(?) head. 

Halo of a Buddha 
Age (fragment; ht* 

I "20 to.], 

4 iBan^reliefi. representing * 
the visit to the WTit- 
ing-Si^hool (frag¬ 
ment ; ht. 15 coi.). 

Pedestal of a Bodhi- 
sattva (?) image | 
(fragment; ht, tyj 
cm). 


Flrid-placei^ 


JamalgafhK 


Pfaee of ciutddv* 


U nknowa 


Reference, 


OoknoHit 


' Pedestal of a Buddha i SiAlir-i.japur5iB 

Tr't stAtue. _ 


Q) Statue. ** the 

Chftrsada pedestal 
eicavated by Lienl, 
M. Martin in i88z 
(fragment; bt, 322 
cm.}. 

Pedestal of a Buddha 
P) statue, ** the 

Ha^tnagar pedes* 
tal/' obtained by Mr. 
L. White King about 

i883a 


between Rajar 
and L- tmarkyai 
(Ha^lnagar). 


P^liitO pherip n*af 
Ritjar* 


Central Museum^ 
L^ort; (No. 
^ 35 ). 

Central Museump 
Lahore (No. 
J06)- 


Cunningham, 4 * 5* /?., ml 

V*p, fig. 7 *^ 

Bloeh^ Lui iff AVfn/iwj. 

/ndiati Museum, No. 957. 

Cunningham, fig 8, 

Senait, series S, vol. 

XV {JB90J, p. 13a* 


Bom, &, E, E. £, 0„ vfil, 

IV (1904), p^eSs sc^. 


Cenifal Museum, Bur^ss. /. yf. /„ voL 
IjhorE ^r^o. I VUi, Ko, (5 j (A™il i«o8), 

*79). pl.XIlLBg.4. 

Central Museum, I Buhler, An*. Ak. WVm. 


Lahore 

1 ( 94 ). 


(No. 


Piil AiW., Cl 
XXXI FT, p. 64 s<(q. (with 
plate) and Ant., vol. 
XXV (1S96), p, 311 sqq. 


Btitish Museum, V. A. Smith, J. A. S. B,, vol. 

hondon^ ' t t-tn ^ 00 . * 


LVin {1889), p. ,44, sqq. 
(with plate), and /nd. A*tt., 
■vol. Xyill (1889)1 p, Jt57 
sq>^ (with facsimile) and vol. 
XXI (tFqa), p. 166 sq. 
Biihler, /ifrf. vol. XX 
(1891), p, 394, Senart % 
A.t series 8, vol. XV (iSyo), 

S . 134 sq. and series 9, vof 
III (1899), p, 530 sq, 
Burgess, 7. A A, /,, vol, 
VIII, No, 62 (April 1808), 
p. 28, pL V, fig, 3 and No. 
69 (January 1900), p. 89. 
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So, 


lo 


II 


12 


Inwilird object- 


13 


*4 


PedestaJ of a Buddha 
statuf* (hciiid l 

ht. 1-625 m.) esti¬ 
vated bv Mt. A* 
Caddy m 1896. 


Imago ol a Btiddta 
H^ted in mcditatioti 

(hL 495 

obtained by Mr. 
Caddy io 1896, 

Bas-relier, represent! ng 
a Buddha between 
attendant BodbJ- 
sattvas (fragment; 
ht. 3 1'5 cm.), ob¬ 
tained by Mr. Caddy 
In 1896, 

Image of a Bodhi- 
5 att%-a (Padmapani ?) 
holding a lotus (head 
broken; ht, 66 emO, 
obtained by Mr. 
Caddy in 18g6. 

[mage of ftdntf, (ht. 
1-35 ni<)f di^owred 
by villagers in 


Pedestal of a Buddha 
p) statue (fragment: 
ht. 33 cm.) eacavat- 
erd in April (9®3* 

pedestal of a Bodbi- 
satlva statue (frag¬ 
ment ; ht. 95'4 “• )- 
excavated in April 
1903. 




Lf^rivin Taugai 
(Svat), 


Pt»£t cuMcxly, 


Re^ercncc- 


I 

Indian Museum, 1 Senart. J. A., series 9, vol. 
Calcutta (So, ! XIM (1899), p. 

4001). Burgess, ?. /. A. I., voL 

* VIII, No. 69 (January 1900), 

p. 89, Cy, Pf96, a. S. 

'■ 1898, p. 60 and Bloch, List 

of Indtun 

I Nos. 1035 arid 

i 104 ?- 


Loriv 4 n Tangai [ Indian Museum, 
(SvSt). Calcutta (No. 

^ I 4S71}. 


Lorbran Tangai Indian Museum, 
(Svatl. Calcutta (No, 

5095). 


Lorivan Tangai Indian Museum, 
fSvat). Calcutta (No. 

4995)- 


Skarah pteri Central Muscym, 

near Spinvarl Lahore (No. 

81 m. north I 16^5)' 

of Charsada 
(lla^tnagar). 

PalatP Dherl, near H^tined J“r 

R. 3 jar. 


Peshlvar Mu¬ 


seum. 


Ghai Dhetl near 
Rajar, 


Ditto , 


Stratton, J, A. 0 . 5 ,, vol. 
XXIV (1903)1 P- t*, s^iq* 
(with plate and farsimile) 
Boyer. B, E, K, E, O., vol, 
IV (1904), p* 68<J «H- 

A. S. /?. 1902-03, p. 167. 


A, S. R.r 190*'“Jp P- ' 7 ®- 


■ TV forgoing « a Ml fe of the inscribed Cndhir. which ^c rew 

The foreg g compared to the mas. of sculptural 

wWch.L Gandhara countn- ha» jiclded during more ihuu hall a cemurj^ 
remmm. »h..S t „e far from complete and some so much injured 

,hmTw«Zly tor compiclencss’ sake that I deemed it advisable to add them to 

't kiseription on NO. 4 tre^em:! C^mll^ad^^ 

:wlroS!"u *i‘ writing-school (f.>,Wd.ra,Wuriu«a). described in the 
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Latiiavisiara} It Is related how on lhat occasion the future Buddha excited the 
amazement of the school master Vi^vamitra by showing himself famtirar with sixty- 
four different scripts: Brahmi^ KharosthT, etc,, of most of which the preceptor had 
not even heard the name, Moreover, in his mouth every letter of the alphabet became 
the initial of a moral sentence : e g,, the letter a was continued so as to form ainta-^ 
pdftihtiftm the welfare of one’s self and others.” 

On the fragment in the Lahore Museum we find a sitting figure, holding on Its 
knees a writing-table \(iptphatakit}. His dress marks him as the Bodhisaitva. The 
absence of a halo does not stand against this Identification; nor does his appearance, 
which is rather that of a grown-up person than of a school-boy. We may refer to one 
of the reliefs of the i/w/'j of l^ikri, where even at an earlier stage of his existence 



t ig. I. 


Kc b ponray^ as a mm and as a child - The use of the halo is too irregular 
m the Gandham sehool tender its abseuee a decisive erlterion. Auvhow .he 
mgemous remarks made by M. A M Bovf-r s-r ^ e l- I 

th V < Z idemiHeatiou On .he 

Z Tf ;h Ws. tha. author notices five Kharo..thi letters 

LhisattvaZh / 'v r “1 ' “ f" ''»■ 'I'- 

DodDis^‘itt\a h hands, wliich are rvn it u 

, P ^ ^ supposed to cover nan of the 

t-rtpnoty so tlutt ,-e can either read s„^ue„„nM ( 3 ^,. or. 

* Lilit, {(sil, LefmflunJ, Halle, 1503, v»|, i, p, [j. n,. u 11. s 

xhwl illtrulincr, presmied ill theapocrvph.ii yrarJesf -tr ^ compared with that of Jesus* 

* t/. Fuucfier. * ATi j 

P ry/o rfd Sikr^^ y, Sepetnber-Onaber p. 379. 
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according lo the conjecture of M. Foucher^ \aiij\sa pdrana (Skr, MmufUih 

pitresHfk kitafh). In both cases we obtain a legend corresponding exactly in meaning 
and neariv in form with the above^quoted sentence of the Lalitavistara. 

i noticed the same subject on one of the fragments of the sculptured facing of a 
miniature st^pa drum from Sikri, now in the Lahore Nftiseum (No. 1289: ht. 21 cm.; 
see fig, i). It contains two panels. That to the propijr right represents the visit of 
Asitadevala, which is conclusive proof that the proposed identification is conecT, It 
should b«? remembered that the scenes succeed each other in the order of the ^r^r- 
daksiftH, The visit to the writing-school is also found on the BOr&budur/ 

Of the thirteen remaining epigraphs eleven are votive inscriptions. The same 
may be surmised with regard to Nos. ^ and which are almost entirely destroyed. 
In sis cases we Hnd it clearlv Indicated by the word dSnamtikhc, the usual term in the 
North-West to indicate a pious gift.* In No, S also, where M. Senart reads dumm, 

\ propose to substitute dS^mifUttkhe, The missing portion of No. 3 presumably cun-' 
t.ained the same word of which the first syllable is preserved. Mostly the inscriptions 
record the name of the donor or donors. iJnly in one case (No. () the name of the 
object is mentioned. Nos. 6, 7 and 1 3 are dated, and. on that account, possess a 
special interest for the chronology of the Gandhara school of sculpture. With two 
exceptions the inscribed object is an image either of a Buddha or a Bodhisattva. 
The last point cannot be decided on in the case of the pedestals Nos. 5. 7 
where onlv the feet of the image rcm.ain. It Is the general rule that Buddha statues 
in monk’s dress are barefooted, whereas Bodhisatlvas in royal attire wear sandals.' 
There are, however, instances of the latter also represented with bare feet, so that 
the criterion cannot be said to be absolutely reliable. In Nos. 2 and 3 the inscription 
is cut on the halo of the image, hut the other Buddha and Bodhisattva statues have it 
invariably on the front of their pedestals. On the Hariti image (No. 12) the lines are 
incised vertically on the flat surface of the stone to the proper left of the image. Only 
in one case (No. 1) the inscribed object is not an Image, but the base of a pilaster. 

It is roteworthv that no less than five of our inscribed sculptures were 
discovered at or near the site of Puskalavatf on the Lower SvSi, not far from its 
junction with the Kabul- Four originate from the Upper Svat valley, two from 
JamalgafhT, and of the others the find-spot is unknown. Parenthetically, I may notice 
that the form Jamilgarhi. which has now been universally adopted (in older writings 
we someiimes find JamSlgiri), does not represent the local designation of the place, 
which in Pukiito is Jamalgafai. Likewise Hindi r/den becomes denit in that Ian- 
guage.* and it would, therefore, be more correct to speak of " SkSro Derm (rl c.. 

Charcoal mound ” ; PukJlto ^iJruAsscharcoali, instead of'’ SkSrah Dherf” which is 
half Pukhio and half Hindf. Kajaf Is commonly pronounced Razaf by the PathSns. 
but I feel inclined to regard the former as the more original and correct form, possibly 
derived from an ancient Rajapura or Rajagyba, __^ 


i C. M. Pl«yte, Di4 SudJhu’itgtnJ* in JtnSMpiurtm tUi Ttmptlt BM-buJiir, .Vmsteriiffl. igoi. p. to, 
37 7 . A, svfies », wJ. KV P- '3* sqq- XXV ( 1840 ). p. 3”. 3 . 

» ty.'Grfinwcd=t-Burg«.i. B^JdhUt Ari in iQo.J, p. iSJ. 

* i. Chonii p.pulairef Jtt pp. X11 ^il X J V. 

* <■/. Rijaaii RSjaputi. fidjafararngtin trteuU, p. +31- 
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,. fourteen inscribed sculptures are scattered among four different mu scums, 
whch circumstance adds to the difficulty of their study. By the efforts of various 
scholars in Europe and India the reading ol the majority of them can be said to be settled. 
Less cei^n in some cases is their interpretation. The present note, in summing up the 
results hitherto obtained, will, it is hoped, assist in reducing the esisting diiiicuilies. In 
a few cases corrections or completions will be proposed, I have added reproductions 
^niost oi the sculptures and inscriptions in question, including those which have 
been reproduced elsewhere, in order to facilitate a comparison of styie and script. 

t°,K ' 1" rJ'” Thev were perhaps 

among the sculptures which were lost in the steamer “ Indus " ofl Ceylon in November 

a- the inscriptions on both wepossess the facsimiles of Sir A. Cunningham. 

m a nr, T ' Calcutta Mifeum 

on a photograph, which shows Cunningham's facsimile ,0 be fairly accurate ' B, a 

compans„nw.th »meo these seulptiwes. of which Dr, Bloch h^s given me the 

mt-asurrments, the height and breadth of the inscribed . kT i T 1 

nearly 8 cm. The sire of the letters must have been , -3 to a era It w^'eital'v 

MTig part may have been about equal io breadth The firct .wf ok ■ 

vfa., L sX'ndTi" 

No. T was read by Sir A. Cunningham ; 
t. Budkuvara masu rp[frfl: 

2 . E* tliuna 

" On Wednesday, in the month of Caitra ’’ 

.0 ---^ i-p 

indicates the vowel „. uUav^^errre t" ' 

the second line cither ta or he can be substituted The be. 'I c '• 

ka, so that the legend will be : ■ T e facsimile favours the reading 

I. Buddha^tarumaia eg 

* * * W M 

a. thitna 

or rendered in Sanskrit: 

^ Buddhavof manatee . . . eks sfhiinii 

LThegiftJofBuddhavarumafShr.BuddhavarmanV^M?) , ■„ , ., 

^ ^ may assume that the pilaster to which our frlL' * k i ^ P^l^ster),” 
with one of those elaborate!v decorated Indo-Corinth^ ^‘^onged. was provided 

speiraens have been found among the 1! of “-al 

No. 2 was read by Cunningham: * ' ' 

SafhM dmamMa and corrected by M Senan . c».i r . 

■ng •• A profitable gift." The origioal being tet our oniv'k — i! 

Cunningham. M. Smart is undoubtedly rirfu i„ m.u- ^ **" g's'en by 

- - __1. *'"‘""’“*‘"8'he third letter an/. Tbnl the 

' The rrproductier of [he phofograp* gists, P[at= 1 XV ... T 
small a wlc aa to make ii uiclc« tor f(fHr„re. ^ "Verstj^ht Itefl irdured 


* C/. V. A. iSmith. % A, S.B,, VdL LVtH t iS. « i „ ...t 

l-> III (,8,, ,, p. GrfiT-fidri-B,rgts5, Of. tit. 
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vertical stroke does not extend beyond its junction with the curve to the left may be a 
defect in the tracing. On the other hand the c*stroke to the right is very distinct, and 
I should therefore prefer to safihale. The nominative ending in e is frequently 
found in GondhSra epigraphs. That it is not apparent in the second word may simplv 
be another defect in the tracing. U is noteworthy that, whereas the Gondhara inserip- 
lions have the tiominative 5 n e, we find danamukho in the Path Jang and Sbakardarra 
epigraphs, both of which originate from the Rival Pindi district,' 

The inscription on No. 3 (Plate LXV^I, fig. has hitherto remained unpublished. 
1 read it; B&saverumasa dii\na$futkhe*\<, "The gift (?) of llosav.irurna." Of that 
on No. 4 (Plates LXV, fig. 4 and LXX, fig. 3) only the initial and part of the second 
letter are preserved which I read Samha . • . The epigraph cannot have been very 
long, as the surface of the stone is destroyed only over a distance of 7 cm. and 
consequently only ten aksaras at the utmost are lost, the space required lor one akffira 
being .about *7 cm. Probably it consisted, like .No. 10, of a proper name in the genitive 
case and the word danumukhe^ 

Of more importance is No. 5 (PUte LXVJl, fig. i), the Charsada pedestal of the 
Lahore Museum. In reality the sculpture was not found in the Charsada mound. "* 
but in or near that of Mir Ziyarat on the site of ^^thr'i-napursan. The breadth of the 
three facets, in which the front is divided, is 7. 2^'^ and 6 5 cm., respectively, from the 
proper right to the proper left, making altogether 39 cm. The height of the pedestal 
proper is aa'a cm. Dr. Ruhler, in describing the alto*rclievo, says that it contains five- 
male figures, of w hich the four standing " arc easily recognized as Buddhist monks by 
their shaven head and arrangement of the dress w hich leaves the right arm free. ” It is 
true that the appearance of the four figures is the same, but tl w’ill be noticed that the 
outline of the two which are standing to the left of the central figure seems to indicate 
female rather than male persons. They have both shoulders covered and seem to 
wear a necklace. I am, therefore, inclined to see tn those two MUsaais instead of 
just as on other pedestals w'e find the central figure placed between tf^dsakas 
and updsihis. That the seated person represents a Bodhisattva is ci-ident from his 
dress and ornaments. His right hand is raised in ahkayamudrd, expressing “ absence 
of danger" or protection to those who approach him. The other hand is unfortu¬ 
nately broken, but from the fracture it seems probable that it held the ointment vessel, 
the characteristic attribute of Mailreya, the future Buddha. 

The inscription ( Plate LXX, fig, 4 ) was read by Dr. Biihler, Arog .... iliJ-Ar- 
ghotndrass SutH (?) , • • d{mo»ttikht BudhG tn . m . • Arog « , Ptff * . • 
*W Buddha, the excellent gift of Sanighamitra Sam . , . [ May 1 obtain J health.” 

With reference to this reading, the following points are to be noted. It will be 
seen, that the first and the fifth aitsara^ following the gap after the initial aragn, 
present almost exactly the same appearance, ri>., to the foot of the sign for j a sharp 
curve open to the left is attached, in the first instance Buhler reads sa*h, which 
undoubtedly is correct. But in the second case the character cannot have the same 
value. The curve is too pronounced to be mesninghrss, and I, ihc^rcfore, propose to 
read sya. There are instances of this group of consonants bc.>Ing expressed in a 

1 The Fatti W inscription was oJiledby M. Sonart. y.A. Series 8. Vitt. XV f ifgj), p. lavsqq-. that« 
Shabardarra hy t>r. Duliler, .Ue. Ai. U7«, Phil. hiH, Cl. XXV (i8p3 h p. la sq.,. 
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similiir m^ner.^ The only objection would be that in the immediately foilofl inc 

r Tv "• «« »nd » 

■h^gh dightly milled M,, Ik p],i„|j. disnemrf on the original as no. The «W after 
W*e .f eom^red with rife sign for re, feiu bd lonnd lo he and no. lu as proposed 
by Buhfer. „e« one is eenainly ko. The remaining part of the inseriplL is 

.1“' pilaster whioh encloses the relief lo the proper 

r?. J ' a! K '’"'f'*. >>"< ‘he rest is considerable injured. The 

leer d can srdl be traced after ga. Dr. H. Uders, to a-hom I sen. impressions of the 

inscrrpt'on and “he areed with the above reading, suggested that the missing letters at 
the end may have been ehtttae.^ So we arrive at the following residing * 

gWaSr,.; ■ ■ ■ • -“>»•«»«' t^aae-aff-r fiadtoamara are. 

or in Sanskrit: 

arogadXaiva,-; ■ ■ d*,a*„Ma* 5 .,W*a™ra.aaa 

( Skr. Bfddhavannanr°'*''^' Sa">ghainitra for the gift of health to Budhoruma 

1 to fern'’hTor^hlbll?'" * ™- “■* »“ -P 

tl ■’ ^ f 5 or (i syllables are lost. ^ 

Cunningham ; ^ Hashtnagar pedestal, was first read by 

5f7w gj4 emSorasmasa masesa me patlca/nt f 

"in the year on the fifth day of the intercalarv month " 

This reading, however, was abandoned after Dr Rnhi... at m c * l j 
independently ,irrivcd at a nearly identical ennri “ ’ and M. Senart had 

of Cunningham. Dr. Biihler read ■ elusion, essentially differing from that 

or in Sanskrit 

The year 574-00 the fifth U) dav of th.- m ,l \ r. 

Bhadrapada or Aiigili^—September)/* ^ Prausthapada 

M’l Senart, who first felt some doubts TeMrrim« bU c 
finally at the following result i „ ^ ^ ^gure of the hundreds, arrived 

The mam difference from Dr Biifiler’1 rJ,ti ' 
dreds, in which M. Senart is nndoubtedlyteotrec^^ T^TJ*'^f 
figures has certainly the r stroke to the nronor left -,na ^^yllable following the 

regulffl- Prakrit equivalent of Sanskrit sfhe 1 ^ clearly /An, the 

w. BOhl^v. Fnduthe Pal<E 0 gr.j>kit, Taffl t, (ie. ^ ,ft - 

On ^garn the stow. I find 

iMut^ Dr, LCWtrs wmpflm r^rrafafvana ar^eF,d^^Mal confirms ihc above can* 

kkam^tu m a ^^fdak vaw and MPTrrr.T^rw 

artgadiiir/nmi pccun also on a frapnenLuy Kharwihi ij!scrii!r‘ P- 3- The word 

(t. JS4)- ■■ r™*n Naugratn, now in the r,*hticc Mt=Eiini 

• On iKe Tnlcsaiiti vase { Lahore f k w_ 

M«.«m I, ,„4, 
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The fomi Pr9thffvada5a recurs on No. 8, and is also found in the inscription from 
Shakardarra in the f^bore Museum ( 1 , 142), In that from Path Jang in the same 
museum (I, 3) the fourth syllable seems to be ta instead of da} In tbif second half 
of the epigraph 1 prefer to read with Dr. dtvasammi fathcami. It will be 

seen that the vertical strokes of some of the aksarat are continued beneath the raised 
border on which the inscription is cut. This is the reason why on the rubbing pub* 
lished by Mr. V. A. Smith the curves at the foot of sa and pa, which, as stated above, 
indicate anttsvara^ are not visible. The concluding portion of the inscription, w hich 
may have consisted of some eight aksaras^ is lost. Jt probably contained the name of 
the donor in the genitive case with the W'ord danamukhe. The final reading, there¬ 
fore, will be; 

Sum j^4 Prothavodasa masaia dtvasamnii pathcami 5 . . . . 

“ In the year 384, on the fifth, 5, day of the month Prolhavada ( Skr. Praustha* 
pada." 

No. 8 is a nairly life-size statue of a standing Buddha ( Plate LXIX, fig. 3) of 
which the head is lost. Its height, including the pedestal, is J’625 m., its greatest 
breadth 61 cm. The image proper is much injured. The left foot and the two hands, 
of which the right one was evidently raised in the akAityajiiud/d, are broken off. 
The relief on the pedestal, on the contrary, is very well preserved. It is surmounted 
by a conventional leaf border and enclosed betw*een the usual Indo-Corinthian 
pilasters. Its centre is occupied bv a seated Bodhisattva whom the vessel in his left 
hand characterizes as Maitreva. The other hand is in the aithuyamudf'd. To his left 
are two male, to his right two female devotees standing. 

The inscription (Plate LXX, fig. 5 ) is Incised not on the raised border beneath the 
relief, as in the foregoing instances, but on the plain surface between that border and 
the tenon of the pedestal- The inscribed area measures 42 cm. by 14 cm. The size of 
the letters varies from 3 to 4 cm. The inscription has been deciphered by M. Semtrl; 

t. Sa 318 {in C. lO’4-4) Prot/iavadasa dt 27 ( 20-4-3) Budtiltagltosasa danam 

3 - Sa[m^karamasa sadorahhaiisa 

“The year 318, the 37th of Prausthapada, gift of [this] monastery by Buddha* 


ghosa with his wife and btolher," 

M Senan remarks that the »ards danam and ^arngUyamuM are far from 
cortain Tho third aisara presonls iho appoaraocc of a form derived from the sign 
(or m. It must, honever, be admitted that neither final » nor a,,ore,Mare ever 
expressed in a similar manner. The syllable aia. on the other hand, is ui the 
Kharosiht of the Kosana period rendered by a senes of varying characters to nrhich 
that of oor epigraph bears a close resemblance.’ ThU interprel«.on seems tlie m^e 
plausible, as tdt« the fetter in qnestbn on the very edge <A the stone 1 ^ingu^b 
tiother eharaeter which seems to he i*e. This letter, which ^ 

Senart's facsimile, can be plainly traced on the impressons with which Dr. BloJt!.« 
supplied me.* I he aiiara. it is Irtie. is incom|del«. but thi s can be easily expl aitied. 


: «w -iw “iXia»r.. 

• Dr. tMch. who. a my ao ■tmi™ '»ae“>' the »». oltw "o. 1"“ Ih' "li. 
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W= may aaaame that the .agraver had not moaamod om the availabl 

sofficen, care. The tnacription, it nill be nmiced is deriderin 1 ' 

when compared to the neatly incised epigraphs on llm pcd^tais VllX'" ’ 

As to the word Sfimp/iara^asa we are e* rt ' i • 'e ^^ar, 

a»«sv3ra which often omitted in Kharosthf I neer 

of the epigraph nnder disenssion. SenaT 7'' 

prctation aside, the word would be f In 

inrpressions at my disposal. There can in m - * ■ ^<^onfirmed by the 

and third letters are really provided with a - ^ <foubt that tbe Jiecond 

u ae compare the anr;tir:'::::tin:r'""^ » 

»/lr„„ej„ ,j{„ ,) fiosac«,n„,„e l.\o el rh '“"‘f*"''"”''" (No. 6), 
three, it is a proper name in the genitive ease the so''d" 's’' 

- Shr. ceremo. „ L, .me thafin the ^ta c^p'tr 
becomes r,,»„e,. bu, this does no. pmdode ^e 1 'h r '"'f 
direct spoken on the North-West Frontier „f I »«'-.<"« in a 

I ered m essential points from the literarv rVatrit-'' ' IK • b»'e 

like S«»e„„™. On the other hand, i. sliimid bTt »-fficm„,|y il|„s,rated by forms 

vowel a hetnwn two consooan.s is br™"" “ 

Considering .ha. Sanskrit na„. becomes regolarlv I “K-ommon in Prakrit.' 

Gandhari. as we may inhw from the Greek rcoderi„; P l '■''“b' also in 

-wearejoslificd regarding ind/,evnrn„e and Id ^ Paakalfa.I 

.^ord,and in deriving fri t „ut s 

w lb a Skr. ««g/;,mncn„,„. jt „„|j “•"ihavorun^ eorvespondlng 

paniinatical forms any conclusions as m ,1,1^0 * “ 

' e> occur. Jt is possible thal older and later f “* ^''alpturcs on which 

in prop„ npes. Compare Krsna. Kisan'and |!lhil 

I must confess that, with regard m ,1. '■,'■'*• ' 

some doubts as to the correctnosf of Ih- ‘■picranh 1 hav 

-ittnucri::: rrasiiifr 

signs, I believe, must expl ,t «>' «*s»cn ofX tl/, '"P 

eombined with f. Whether in iH'Xs'r-''™''"'i" 'be d 
louchcd the horizontal line or whe.h 'owcl-stroko Inv T 

mit he decided. The fourth af rln 1 rL"f '' sh-aild be 'read it ” 

by nn mearvs render the n ord mnn= * ir (he orondh^ .J t 

pound noun, the last mijmlier of whichT 'J’e appei^n' ^‘eraiions 

a-p,d,.e has no, be™ mdicatnd'a^drteTl oflllir;"" 

■ -- - St. Pr.G,,a„„ — - 
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slight depression which may be a trace of the vowel-sign w. But, as Prof, Kern 
rtmarks, the word fsarl can hardly have a genitive ending in ju. 

My reading will, therefore, be:— 

1. 5ff[wi] jrS Praf/i^iTiiiJdsn ifi 3j Bmihnghosasa dandmnkkc 

2. S^l^rh^ghoru 7 fIasa sadamiunsa 

" The year 318, the 27lh day of Prothayada 1 Skr, Praust hapada) the gift of Budha- 
gho;^ [and] of Samghornma (Skr, Sanghavarman) . . , , , 

Nos. g, lo and j; t belong to the collection of sculptures which Mr. Caddv obtaimd 
in 1S96, mostly from the Svat valleyThe inscriptions an- published here for the 
first time. No, 11 is a nicely carved and well preserved statuette of a Buddha (Plate 
LXVJN, lig-i), seated! cross-legged on an omamental stool The attitude fhf the hand.s 
resting in the lap expresses meditation. The robe covers both shoulders .ind most of 
the feet, in purely Indian art w'e find the feet with the soles turned upw:ird uncovered. 
The Hellenisiic sculptors of Gandhara concealed this canonical, but unpleasing, feature 
with the same skill with which tliey converted the ugly protuberance of the scull into a 
graceful chignon. It should, however, be noticed that this practice is not universal in 
Gatidh^a art, being restricted to the better and probably older specimens, Oitr sculp¬ 
ture, in which a portion of the left foot is visible, thus forms a transition bctw'cen the 
two.* It is interesting to note that the foliage round the halo is that of the banvan tree 
(ficus indica) and not that of the pTJml (ficus religiosa). 

The epigraph (Plate LXX, fig. 8) is incised on the cloth hanging down from the 
Buddha's seat and consists of two lines, r 1*5 and j 2*5 cm, long, which follow the folds 
of the drapery. The middle portion of the second line is indistinct. The size of the 
letters is from t to a cm, The following is my reading of the inscription: 

1 . BudAoHitfrusii Biidf/nmc/itdit 

2. sa sadti[resari]sii darm/uuk/ie 

" The gift of Budhamitra (Skr. Euddharaitra) [and] of Budharachida (Skr. 


Buddharaksita) . • ■ * * ■ * ■ ' * 

The reading sadaresayisa is conjectural, some of the letters Ijelng illegible. Trie 
two last letters of the second line are likewise indistinct, but there can be little doubt 
that there, as in nearly all these epigraphs, the concluding word is danamnifie. 

No, 9 is a fragment of a bas-relief (Plate LXVIII, fig, 2.) The propt-r right side 
with part of the inscription is missing, and the remaining portion is considerably injured. 
The subject is a Buddha in the act of preaching the law {dfta’'tnaeijira-tnudf'ii seated 
cross-legged on a full-blown lotus W'hich rises from the waves. Over his bead are 
traces of garlands and foliage. H is noticeable that the figure is surrounded by 
rw'o haloes which are found also In later Buddhist .irt. As usual, the Buddha was 
flanked by two Bodhisaltvas, but onlv one of these is partially preserved We notice, 
moreover the figurine of a Naga issuing half way from the wat.u-s to the left of the 


' I Mr c^ddy wmes in his report «i thr U^iySn It ^ m>t a htUc ihnt me 

c H^kl Imw viL-ld^ Sfmc Fmir lia.’ripiiuns-MrJh. J Uslicve. dedi^mry nf ihesNUu^ wh^-h it 


tohy M r. Cnddy. . 

' ty. CrfnwctJel-Bursess, no, 

liiter urtr. 


11} and 119 tor ttio fiMTT.iir, and t;il, I 37> i4*> -wid f«r the 
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Buddha’s lotus-seat. The corresporaiir^ 6guie on the other side can slIII be traced. The 
Naga holds in bis left hand an oar-like staff, tn his nghi the head of the snake which 
hangs over his shoulder and must be supposed to issue from his back. This we 

may infer from another sculpture ‘ in the Calcutta Museum originating from Loriyan 
Tajigai. 

What remains of the mstriptbu (Plate LXX, fig. 6} is . 7-5 cm. tong; the average 
size of the letters is i’5 cm. 1 read it: 

S^ttn^hatttttr^Sn iiuttatrtiiikE sak^laasia soJarc^iarfsjjy^ 

“The gift of Sirfihamitra [and] of Sahilaa (Skr. Sahilaka) 

It »-ill be Ken that the loaer edge of the stone Is wmeirhal ^map'd in the 
<^e, which makes it oneertaia how some oi the consommts were origim.ll v finished at 
tie «tom. Thus It is possible that the terminalionof the first weed is'syn instead 
of sm but d should be observed that the genilive following ./emtmwi* *,' decidedly 

^ m nr. The reading .a*«W» here, as in No. 9, is founded on eonieelnte. 
Bur a enmp^son with the Loriyan Tangai inscription, where the same expression 

rrZrira ro " ‘''"J’T the proposed 

restcH-atinn a certain amount of probability. 

It would seem that No. 4 (Plate T XVltl f;« k ^ 

^ j: f t ■ . . *' 3) once formed part of a similar 

exactly the «m” atriLTaHhlt k:”o^h^t'^^ 

in the European fash™ on a cardoL®Ti. T T''”"'- '' 

drawn up. Fromacomparison No t'itt . f I®’ 

on which his left foot and also the smidal of the shajx^d footstool, 

the upper portion of a lotus fnut.^ On rhUtU * ** ®*'*‘‘^* eke but 

but. owing to the stone being broken off at incised, 

same difficulty as in the prl-edilg eptlp r' " 

half dtstruyed and the final portion^is sfh^lv moT' "'“f™''"’ '* 

gible readmg lor It. The luKripZ iS o""" 

foUows the curve of the edge of ,he sculpture Lti thT “ i ™' 
above and parlly crossing the others. The aiwa... „ ^ ’"““s «« 

io No. lo. 1 read the first-half of the inscription; *" 

Affiohoiasa ddnamukke 
” The gift of Amuhaka , * 

The Haritj image No. 9 (p)aie l'vIX fi 

of Dr. A. VV. Stratton, which his lamented d k'*^ as a posthumous work 

reading of the epigraph (Plate LXX fin- Ji! i^hnishcd. For a complete 

mseription cut ven%.the iwo;?t,?ir'he ■' ^ 

ing 40 and ^4 cm. respectively. The ske f ^ i^onsists of two lines, measur* 
e^-cution of the inscription is very inferior 3*5 cm. The 

style of the sculpture itself. ' ' '^accordance with the debased 

»Griittwtffcl Bufgiss, cii., p. Ks, % U7 ~ ~ -■ “ - --- - -_ 

*Thif MaJhiirj cdnUhis a fyaen,™*, - . 

..».poa„. •"■-'*1"-Wd,.oi,p,,„,a.| dm 

* ™ stindiHg on thefootsiool. 
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The first line was read by Dr. Stratton! ^ 

Vasra (w tinnavi'atalim u'i rtr’momh Isidha" 

■ 1„ the year 179 ' 97 ) o" Wedneaday the fourth of the mouth A,iijh - 

M. Foyer’s reading U as follows; r i rti t 

I I'orio [I'l ‘’ 7 "^"" ■ 

0. oih of [Khoto-]: 

j PI i T XVll fiff » which represents the pedestal of Palatu Phe . 

and to Plate LXA H, tig. %, fluicn p ,i;Lu„Md are incised on the pedt-siaU 

As the great maiority 

of Buddhist statues, It will not be out o p 4. ^ntiears from the above, such 

which hitheno have dran'n ^ tjn its front and enclosed 

pedestals are commonly decorar wi ^ ^ ^ reliefs 

between a pair of orS^Wamuni, such as No. 9'6 of the Lahore 

refer to a certain event m the Ule ^ find only a seated 

Mu»mm, «hmh repr««itu ^v,.omWppc^^ Bolh wore uxea- 

Buddha, on No. .21s threo ,«at^ Budd ,„f,cct occur, on 

valcd at Charsada ’>>■f'Vvuu'fia a) iherc we find two sitting figures , 

.N,.353of the Lahore a Ion orlance. His fee. 

,ha, to the proper right .s a mafe. h Id g ^ ^ 1,^ j .,„d a 

are placed on a .jp^smt VaiSraeatia or Kubera, i^be 

cornucopia in the left hand. i . pFfi fries in Gandhara sculpture, 1 he other 

god of wealth, of which we possess Siml a ^ ^-K^ther her Indian name is 

I presumably ^ 

Haritl. Vasudhara, Cawa, ^ with^hat found on a coin of -^^es which 

figure is of interest as it is almost id.nti ^ 

has been intetpreled .as Dcmeter . numismatic 

.hat ruler who presumably FI.C.' 

reasons, cannot he later than t e mi ^ j (,as been styled " a scene 

In all other instances these '"“"‘l ..a, I ^„re commonly a Bodhisattea, in the 
of adoration." /.e.,we |,„eeli„g on both sides. Sometimes the 

centre and some adonng fipires « » _ - incurs, t g.. on ihe in- 

object of worship is an .aimshon! or “ ^ and an equal number 

scribed pedestal .No. 5 where it is being _ - well-known emaciated 

of femal .y “ 

Buddha (more correcHy Bo_dbisa , _ . _ 


— — “ d- ■ A J?p. VoT» V* p. 57 i 

r,, n,;.eK, 1. ..w iee-dA"-- ■ '. __ 


Es iMiottier pcdntal 
■ he fwskort'^ 


of ^ * g Vol. XV (iSqo). P ^P- ^ _. „ r- . . jliere ^ rmotti 

(Sfls »' 5 ) m Bf^rare sai^ rtJJfj'ftiV [London, if86?, P « 4 . 

Nos. «7 P’- sq. P caarti / i 

. Girdno^ ^ V?- ^^ tiSa-J. FP- > 4--^d ' W ^ 

* Sen^ftT ?■' ? 

1898), PI- 3 - '■ 
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whether this so-called lire altar has anrthing to do with fire-worship, of which, as far 
as I know, no trace is to be found in the saert^d literature. It seems to me much 
more probable that those " fire-altars" really represent stands carrying a vessel with 
oil or in which a wick is burning such as I have seen in the Buddhist temple of 
TrilokanStha (i>., Avalokhefivara) on the Candrabhaga. Possibly incense was also 
burnt in such vessels. On the base of a sitting Buddha image (No. 65) in the 
Lahore Museum I noticed the kneeling figure of a iramaija holding a eerier (Hindi 
dMfiiiant) of t he kind used in Hrahmamcal temples up to the present dtiy. (Plate LXVl 
fig. z.) ' " ' 

To return to the ordinary type-of pedestals, the question arises whether their 
reliefs are merely decorative or have some .neaning in connection with the image to 
»-h,ch th.y b,.Ug. It !s worthy tK« the adoring fignres nl»«n ,ho 

of hnman ht-ings. At Ions, I do no, knon any instance if iheir being 
marked aa drear or by halo or snake-hood Yet i, is well known .hat elsewheiv 

sarh divine or semi-divine beings are portrayed as worshippers of ihe Buddha as often 
as mortals are^ 

Sid *■<-• fed an equal nnmW nn each 

a.s,he,,e ennsideratinns. That .his, however, was no, alwavs the eai seems to be 

Zll '■ 7 pr-destal. where we meet wi.h three 

worshipping fibres. Nor does there exist any uniformity with regard lo iheir dress 

haven hTd MoTlft“ ‘“'i "“■» ') '«-Bn!xable from their robe a^d 

and fem^e Snl Ro r" *' '“y-"’™t'ers of the Buddhist eommunitv, both male 

and female Snsh figures as are wsmewhat smaller in sire ore evidemlv mean, for 

1 dren. If we compare the great similarity of the Buddha or Bodhisattvk statuettes 
in the centre wilh the striking varietv of the worshlooia, ' statuettes 

are led to the conelusion thl ,hese\a„„„t 2trZ/T" 

devotees ,m general, but are miended to ponrav in mk 

Assuming this, what are they mor^ liM^m i l 
devotion the sT,atue owed its origin ? \Ve know friNm whose 

such n pious.work was mostly T"" 

one person. Generally the donor wished his wife^hrmher Zr] 
relative of his, to panieipate in the merit to bo derived f^oC t V'"" ^ 'f 

easily understand why the worshipping figures occur in vm-f’ r' ''u 
women and .sometimes children. We also undersign,! u 

on the Charsada pedestal (No. 6) which as the ins 

a sraman^ ^ ^ -ascription shows, was the donation of 

medil!:i ““'■‘'“"f .•» ^ 

influence. An Interesting example in Crateo Buddhisrs T °"T 
by Prnfessnr Granwedel, In discussing a relief hL Muhr'' 77 "” 

Lahore Mnseon, (No. ,.34), heputs!he quostion whether 

Standing on both sides of the eight Buddhas in the low ^ worshippers 

can be the donors of the relief' Ther- L -^^^P^irtment of the sculpture 

affirm^ ^ three fi^ires .0 tblwr:! SidZ" <" 

--—^ ^ sratttana, an uMsaiut, 
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and an ufiHitid, Of the four to the right, the hc.'ids of irhieh are mutilated, two seem 
to be zffi^sakdt, the third an and the fourth a child. In the central portion 

two kneeling figures, the heads of which are lost, will be noticed. With their arms they 
seem to embrace the lotus on which the Buddha is seated. These also seem to he 
human worshippers. Can there be any relationship between the two kneeling persons 
and those standing below? It is impossible to give a definite answer to this question, 
but it would not seem improbable that the two, kneeling ai the foot of Buddha's lotus- 
seat, represent the deceased parents for the sake of whose bliss in the next world 
(parafoiiiriiiam) this pious work was dedicated by their children. 

There is another sculptured slab ■ from the same find place in the Lahore Museum 
(No. T135), on which the Buddha seated-On a lotus in the attitude of expounding, the law 
{J occupies the centre of a gruup of Buddhas, Bodhlsattvas and 
celestial Wings, Here the lotus rises from the waters, perhaps meant for the ocean of 
existence [samsdrar/iav t), in which aquatic animals together with Sagas ;irid NSgTs 
are visible. I may note In passing that the practice of showing these demi-gods 
issuing half-way from the waters ov<?r which the Buddha is enthroned is preserved 
both in, Javanic and Lamaistic art,* But for my present subject it is of more interest 
that on the relief in qutistion next to those Xagas a male and a female figure are stand¬ 
ing to the right and left of the paiinidsann. Excepting the Xagas, recognisable from 
their snake'hoods, these two are the only figures not provided with a haloj they are 
human bcing.s and presumably the donors of the relief.* 

It has been noted above that the devotees M hose figures we find carved on the 


pedestals are represented adoring not the Baddha himself, but either a Rodbisattva or 
some sacred object. Though it was considered a meritorious act to erect a statue of 
^akyamuni, mortals could not expect any protection against evils from him who had 
passed away in .Vinana, The Bodhisattvas, on the contrary, and especially Maiueya 
whom We have recognized on several of our pedestals, were helping deities, w hose 
goodwill was to be propitiated. In this manner, I believe, we are to explain those 
figures. That an almsbowl is so often seen as the direct object of worship, e.annor be a 
matter of surprise, since we know that one of the elitef monuments of Purusapura, the 
present Peshavar and capital of Gandhara, was a stiipii containing Sakyamuni s paira 
which was worshipped there for many centuries. In the days of ka-hian rt wa.s still 
there, but at the time of Hiuen-Tsiaiig's visit it had passed into Persia,* 

Finally, I wish to offer a few remarks on the date iif the sculptures under discus¬ 
sion, particularlv Nos. 7, i? and 9. The scanty material at our disposal will not enable 
us to arrive at' a definite conclusion. Such a conrlusion can only be hoped for from a 
discussion of the question in connection with all other available documents. 1 will only 
point out what, with regard to the insttribed sculptures, would be the most plamsible 
solution of this difficult problem. The main point, of course, is to make out to 
which era the three dated inscriptions refer. _ _ 


■ P. Kersjes and C. den Itamer. /V 

-T- fmitlr Jif nritiMUrnii* (Britrum, Thffi Haulier, 

gtie,, l,i«^ «mp.rtmen[. In GcmdhSr.. ih=y :.ppejr m ih. as tin. 

> tUilnsL. il;, Vei, 1, pp. XXtt sqq. ^ ^ 
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Mr. V. A. Smith first suggested that the era referred to in the Hashtnagar 
pedestal inscription was the Saka era, but abandoned this idea, after [>r. Buhler had 
pointed out its improbability. The latter was of opinion that the type of Kbaroslht is 
that of the time of Kanlska and Huviska. and that the epigraph could not be assigned 
to a much later date, ft should be remembered that both scholars had adopted, on 
the authority of Sir A. Cunningham, 174 as the year expressed by the figures on the 
pedestal. The corrected reading 384, now universally accepted, would rnake Mr, 
Smith’s first hypothesis still more open to objection. 

In a subsequent paper on the Kusana period,’ Mr. Smith, while adopting the 
Sapiarsi^samvat for all Gandh^a dates below^ a hundred, expresses the opinion that the 
Hashtnagar and Lofiyan Tangai pedestals as W'ell as the Kiladanra inscriptions are pro* 
bahly dated in an era equivalent, or nearly equivalent, to the Vikrama era. That the 
Mala\’a era itself should have been used by Gr<cc0‘Indian sculptors m the borderland 
of India during the first centuries of the Christian era cannot well be maintained.* 
But is it more satisfactory to assume an imaginary era starting at about the sjtme time? 
Granting that such an era existed, it must be iidmitted that its application to the 
Hashinagar pedestal inscription does not lead to a very plausible conclusion. .Accord- 
tng to Mr. Smith s theory the date would be equivalent W'ith .A.D, 327, which means 
about the begirtning of the Gupta period and a century after the end of the reign of 
Vasudeva, the last of the great Ku^ya rulers. 

Nor can I agree w'ith Mr. Smith in his depreciation of the artistic merit of the 
Ha^tJiagar sculpture. The author possibly would have modified his views after a 
visit to the Lahore Museum. It should be romembered that naturally the best speci¬ 
mens of Gandhara art h.^ ve been strlected for publication. The sculptures published by 
Dr. Burgess and others are decidedly above the avi^ge. Even a large and miscel¬ 
laneous collection like that presented at Lahore cannot be considered to give an 
absolutely correct impression of the Gandhara school taken as a whole, especiallv as 
in the old days explorers made it their particular object to secure good spccitnen^ of 
sculptures. 

The pedcstJ alone, an remarked by Mr. Smilh, is perhaps an insufficient basis tor 
diseussn^ point in q^stinn.and tre therefore otter a reproduetino of the image iladf 
(Plate LXIX, fig. l) nhich 15 note being worshipped by the Hindu cominunitv of Kijar. 
It IS true that the Buddha in his ptesent surroundings, deprived of his pJdestal and 
of his arms, and, moreover, provided with a head belonging to amither smiUler statue 
uud blackened to smt his present , 3 k of Kaliti Devi does not show to advantage, 
ftut atl this does not prevent one from noticing the exeellent arrangement and execution 
of the drapery of his robe. [ have no doubt that the Ilashtnagar statue though not 
the very best product of Grmeo-Buddhist art, raav be assigned to the “ bonne dpoqne ■' 
when classical influence was at its strongest, Let me add, too, that all the sculptural 

rema^ found in PalatO Dheri, the find-spol of the inscribed image, exhibit good work- 
ni^nship. 


—.vuenuiot 
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It is a point on which moat authorities that the palmy days of Buddhism 

and Ueddhist art in Gandhira coincide with the reign of the great Ku.^iia kings 
and more especially with that of Kaniska. This is somewhat more than a hypothesis. 
On the sculptures themselves we lind figures of devotees, perhaps even donors, who 
bear a close resemblance to the Skythian kings on the coins. Such coins were found 
in great number in PalatQ Dherli a few belonging to the earlier Ku^ayas, but the 
bulk to the later, under whom no doubt the building was destroyed by fire. ’ 

These considerations prevent me from accepting Mr, Smith's second theory, and 

1 come to the conclusion that neither the Saka nor an equivalem of the Vikrama 

Sarivvat will suit the case. Before resorting to a hv-pothetical era, rt will be wise to see 
whether any existing one can be adopted. Since M. Senarfs brilliant discussion of 
date k the Gandhara schM it has. ] believe, been accept^ by most scholars 
that the first two centuries of the Christian era represent its floun.hmg period, and as 
within that period its history Is marked by steady degeneration, the best 
IL to be assigned to the earlier half of it. Taking for gninted that the <-.nbcd unage 

y H«d..n.g.r n.ay *«. ^of which lio, k«cc„ B.C, 3*4 

IS strongly felt, »c requi ^ „{ ,(,e Seleultids kg.in in B.C. ju. The proba- 

and 284 Such an era ,0 ,|,.\Vest of India is strengthened by the occurrence 

bilitylhatthisera««used,ntbeNo .hJVe«o^_^^^ 

of the names bv the Bactrian kings who carried Greek influence 

Plato proves that it had bei n. p Seleokidai should be 

into India. What TWeh brtrlv so strong a Hellenlstie influence? 

found in connection with “,,1 J, .oold be A. D, ys. 

The dale of the Hasbtnagar pe e , Lorivin Tangai inscription refers to a 

There is no «asnn .0 suppose that the Lor v g 

different era^ J“‘‘^"fo'Tilfcr!ur"toThe Hasjitnagar one. Are wc therefore obliged 
statue uronid seem ^ ,.h,eh deter- 

to assign to " f,hai at Pusknlavatr, the ancient capit^ of 
minates a work of art. ' ,Kan elsewhere. The Boddlia of LoriySn 

Gandhara, better artists flc ^ Hashtnagar. Hu is headless, 

Tangai has unfortunately sh^ _ dr.ipery and of the pedestal 

handless, and besides workmanship which must be taken into 

i, decidedly classical, and it^ s , ^ 

account. Moreover, it is no , _ decline. If assume the Loriyan Tangai 

U. n ti.e when obtain A.D. 6, a date which, I ad„it, 

inscription also to re tr o ^ •- ^oans impossible. 

seems Mther early, hut which s ) ^ P inscription is 

The Writ, image fiandhkra work. Dr. Stratton in hi, 

found, y it with the Sikriintuge, which mandestly represents 

scholarly discussion has compa „f Grmen- 

the same goddess. ^ 

Buddhist &rt: to ^ _— 


1 Gardner* i F‘ 


j 1. J 
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indiamsation is so pronounced that it can be hardly less than a centun* later. It is 
clearly impossible to refer its date to the Seleukid era. Nor docs it seem probable 
that the Vikrama era uas used, as Dr. Stratton suggested. This would yield A.D. 140, 
a date at which we should not yet expect such an utterly debased style. The ^alca era 
would suit the case best. About the middle of the third century we may assume that 
Graeco'Buddhist sculpture had declined to a level represented by the Haria image. 
Unfortunately there is no indication of the Saka era having been in use in Gandhara at 
so early a time. To the theory that Kaniska’a abh'^^ia was its starting-point serious 
objections have been raised. Anyhow, it is highly probable that Kaniska instituted 
an era of his own, whatever the starting point may have been. This at least Is the 
most natural explanation of the exist oice of a series of ep^raphical records dated 
from 5 9® * and containing the names of that ruler and his immediate successors. 

The safest course will be to refer the date of the Hariti inscription to the same era as 
is used in the Kusaj>a inscriptions which would make it about a century posterior to 
the beginning of VSsudeva’s reign. 

J, Ph. Vogel. 


* 1 tcavp aside iJic douttifut Not 


7t and 72 of Mr. Smithy list, I«. tit., fp. 13 *q. 
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A COPPER-PLATE GRANT OF BAHADUR 

SINGH OF KULLU. 


A MONG ihc ciippcr-platra in possession of Pandit Mohan LSI, gum to Hia 
A Highness the Kajs of Chatnha, thee is one, whieh pn^nls the excep¬ 
tional cal of a grant, the grantee of nbieh can be r^dy .dented, "hcreas h* 
identification of its donoi affords a certain amount of difficulty. The p^tee, the 
great Pandit Ramapali, the son of Papdit Suranand and a resident of the dlustnous 
of Chamba " was an ancestor of the present owner of the copper-phte and must 
a" hid t ^'ee of r^ugum for more than half a century, und« three perhaps 

even four, consecutive rulers . , j „„ ,l,„se of Balabhadra. 

the title-deed oo the copper-pUtes tssued b> ^ 

the latter's graodsou, f^ f (^hcr Virabhaoa, though 

must also have h»u the 1 “et itTfouud „u a plate dated festfa- 

it is not attested by any docu„.eu!. H« 

samvat 86, Viltrama-samvat t ggg jjagha Sn. ti. la, is signed by 

Balabhadra m 't^Tbr Kamapati's son Laksmtkdnta. We may 

a Pandit Padmanabha, an r Jpad occurred between the two dates mentioned. 

thercinre assume that the death of Ramapattoc ,Ke 

The in B.; sastm yem 35 (A-D. .$59) : 

first time. We do not eertajnlv still Raja m the preceding year, 

probably it his noble patrons, appears from the fact that 

ont four plates which we possess of Pratdp Sihgb, aod the first of the 
twenty ^ of j f under discussion docs not bear 

one of _:„JcaT«sr 3 rt**flr rhief. but the name is 


ines enumerated, but cans nim. s ■ t fy„ma m the 

■ rred that hc was an Independetit chief, but the name is not found m the 

it may (Chamba rajas, nor in any other copper-plates. The simplest 

„ye- to assume that ^atedur_Si^hjra^»;«'hcr na me of Ra jS 

S,™ .. t.ii.».»..P.d,.n. 
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Gai>e 5 avarniati, which would he in agreemeriit wkh the cuiitom of double nomenclature 
still in vogue amohg the Chaniba rulers. This assumption anuld be (hu rnoro plausible, 
as the Inscription mentions as second donor the heir*apparent (jftivarjJa), Hratap Singh, 
and this was as stated above, the name of Ga^i'?Savarman’s son and successor. 

On the other hand, it is noteworthy that Cham ha is only mentioned as the place 
of residence of the grantee, not as that of the donor, as Is the case with all other 
copper-plates issued by Rajas of Chamba: It is also remarkable that the motto Satvarh 
pranidnaai of the donor of this grant is not found on “any of Ganeiavarman’s plates. 
A still greater objection is that none of the localfttes mentioned in the inscription are 
kn<)wn to exist in Chamba, May we assume then that Bahadur Singh was the 
ruler of some othcT State ? The supposition is admissible, for among the plates of 
Balabhadra is one which is issued in favour of the guru of his neighbour, the Raja of 
Norpur. 

The surname Singh was only in use among a limited number of KiljpQI: families, 
as in Rudu, where it replaced the older Pal It is said that the 5 rst Raja of Kuilu 
who adopted the stimame was Sidh Singh. Now we find that the mime of his succtfs- 
3or wis Bahadur Sifigh, and there is every reason to believe that he was the donor of 
the grant in question. The exact date of his reign is unkoowm, but J;igat Singh, who 
ruled in the middle of the r7th ce-niliry, is separated from him by four Rajas. Assum¬ 
ing twenty-five years for each reigii, we arrive at the conclusion that Bahadur Singh 

must have lived about the middle of the 16th century, which is, as we saw, approxi¬ 
mately the date of our insctriptlon. Moreover, Bahadur Singh’s successor was PratSp 
Singh, who cohsequentty must have been yuvitrdja during his lifetime;’ 

Our hypothesis will become a certaihty, if the localities menlioiK-d in the grant can 
be Identified with places In Kulk For iris dear that a Raja cannot dispose of land 
outside his dwn territory* 

The "hermitage' ef Pulastya" [ am enable In identifv with 

certmiily, Thongh thca-nrshipofy,*, Ineall, railed la very prominent in Knllfl, 

on shrme dedterued to Pulaatya is said to eaisl. Mr. H. C.alyert, I.C.S., Assistant 
Cnmonsstoner of the Kniln Sab-diyision, has, at my reqnrst, made enquiries regrmding 
th.s pom. on the deeasion of the Dasahra fair a, Sukanpor. li„, among the nnmerons 

h> Raghnrffltha, Pulastya 

was conspicuous by his absence. ^ . 

The sedond locality mentioned in the ffraiit of c-- l - .t ■ m 

T'ls- 1 L 1' ■ . - y ^ " Bahadur Singh js the village 

o' On thd eondnence of 


Biy^ and the Ropru nala, half a mile east of B 


of 
the 

yy, s. '.L L 1 , , aj.iura (map Bajaora; lat. ii^^o' long. 

tkh sL HmmfC-l wvT H><. "'Wch wonld esaetly correspond 

^ irW=«atermiU, from Skr. 

\ id ,d. The Sanskrit tiord fiat fa means “ a market q vi=tu * / l 

— - - - _ _ ___ market, a very appropnate name for the 

' t/ iht lui df tlw Mto Rajas in Capi, A. p, Harcourf rji u- T' 

Spa* tlcndDn. i 87 rf,p, 3;o sqq. The nenealopjcal Ik, of ,k^L- n,' -/ Keeiwt, Lth^ vU 

UnfiirtEinafely pr.[-.T uSLlu" hi bused Oil Ml authrmic 

tf, decide en ihi- coftctl fo«iiA ot tlw nanws. CanniarE frJ^ i** ''h'rh fcndtrs it aftm impcwsible 

PaJ, It wuuld be wfll to ft-cdii ibe list, ii' the aniJhentie mint,* ■" i■ htirfsedut Taea^ur Pid and Shlrree Jeradtuf 

^ Ao-f (Uhore iS^y), Pt. j i, ^ wcfe pr^urable. 
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spot, where the Central Aslan trade route, after crosiiingthe Diilci P.ass, reaches the 
Upper Biyas vaUey. Tlie antiquhy of Hat is attested by a very fine temple, 

profusely decorated with carvings' and by the remnants of three morif? stone tern pies. One 
of these, known as Jhaumpru Sail stone temple From ij 7 fl:=stDriel, was still esttam 

in the summer of (got, though much ruined and partly buried in the sands of the 

Ropnt Khad. This points to the fact that this stream has changed its course, which 
probably was the reason why Hat became superseded by Bajaura, situated at a safe 
distance from the dangerous can!luc;nce, 

[t will be seen that the Roprii is the boundary between KullQ and Mandi, as 
noticed by thetriwdler Moorcroft.* who also mentions the Bajaura fort, which must 
have been demolished shortly before J S70- I ts site ts now occupied by a tea plantation. 

1 am inclined to think that this fort (or a previous one standing on the same spot) is 

referred to in our ropper*plate, if at lea^t we may assign to the word 

the same meaning which it once had in KaSmir, namely, that of “ a frontier fort, or 

a watch station,”' . r ^ 

In the same passage Moorcroft says that the Ropru flows at the foot of an emi- 

„en.:e on which stood the vilhgL-of Svri. This 1 fool mcliood lo idootify tviih the 
Sm-sl’bjvara of the copper-plate. Us position not far from Hat tronld make the .dentl- 
ficalion very plausible. I miisr, however, remark ibal, according to the information 
funnlied bi Mr Calvert, the correct form of the name would seem to, be Sam, On 
tltrsurvev m.vp the name Sitg evidently marks the position of the village referred to 
hv Moorcroft It is interesting to find that the land granted by Bahadur Sifigh con- 
slsted nf saffron-nclds. Cultivation of saffron, for which KaSmlr is still famous . ts 
nowadavs praetiealiv uukuowu in Kuda, thuugh the physical coudltious are probably 
as favourable there as in the valley of the Jhelam. .Mr, C.-dvert tuforms me that there 
used to be saffron fields in Ku!l&. There was one. he says, quite near and belon the 
castle which is now a tea-field belonging lo Wr. Minnikcn: and up to bye ^ si. yc^s 
ago there were a few saffron plants remaining there. It will be noticed hoW well this 
Jree. with the topography of our inscription. For it was the ancient castle of BajaurS. 

^ar which the saffron-fields granli^dlo Pandit Kam,apati must have been situa cd. 

The area of the granted land is expressed in a me^urc of grain, 

the custom, univ^allv practised in the hills, of indicating the si.e of th, land by the 

the custom . “I - j its cultivation.' The (the modern form of 

is stdUhe unit used In Kufla for measuring grain. One pathU of husked rice 
Ccquivlnt to Twenty m ake one 

this un.pl^«d in ihe ouler nkh«» pf ihc E<:uth. .nd nmh r=ip«livctr. Cf. 

I « This rivw tthe Huparen. (Ji- K pr ' , ^ hetiTfring to Nttlj ( il ccmiMJflf 

B.,i.vr.. heir i«w the witlt b„w. v, hr." M~- 

*‘T.)S!rS Cjh -toC-dwvt. .t- P- tJ l«ltkipkt.,r.rti.= twll. 

• Learning. ' Bai'ni I. 41.. C/. Dr, Stein s note here .ind fU b 2^ 
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I&kk. The total area of the land given to Patidit Ramapati was therefore 4^ l&kh, and 
required iSo pakka ser of seed*com for its cultivation. 

ha\e thus been able to locate in Ku|{Q at least one of the places mentioned 
in the gram of liahadur Singh, his identity with the Kuilii Raja of that name may be 
regarded as certain. This conclusion adds considerably to the bterest of the inscrip- 
uon. KuljQ IS undoubtedly one of the most ancient principalities of the Punjab Hills, 
It IS described by Hiuen Tsiang* under the name K'iu-lu^to, and on two Ch.amba cop- 
per-plates * of the nth century- mention is made of the Lord of KulQta, which is the 
ancient designation under which it is repeatedly referred to in Sanskrit literature. Never- 
* * single prc'Muhammadan inscription has come to light in lvuj|Q, a fact 

its inhabitants, who are described bv 
“cnarse and common in appearance" and “of a hard and fierce 
” • r ^ound in KuHd are all comparatively modem, they arc 

deriv a in the local vernacular and written !n a kind of fakari 

intern ' dreomstances combined render their 

mutation far from easy. One of the oldest epigraphs is that on the famous temple 

painl the upper part of the Uiyas valley, which is known as Wazfrt 

Devi th is dedicated to Hirma 

the Students of Sanskrit literature will recognize 

soecial '^** Hithmba, the spouse of Bhimasena the Pandava. The inscription b of 

Sbuharr^!! Tneniions the name of Raja Bahadur 

r r a'"'" =9th year of the Sastra- 

"r^thrit - chamcteristic of this 

mem Thl I ^ impossible to fuc its date without the aid of some other docu- 

m n . This we possess in our copper.plate which is dated Satfivat 35, Karttika Su ti 

It IS true that here also the date is exoresspd in - 

that thf* A* A , a pr^sscd m the Sastra-sarin^al, but^ as we know 

xnai intr grantee died between A.n j6to inH tu^c, 

X- .. . *”‘**’‘ interesting monuments of the KtiljQ vallcv, 

believed lo hL lntZ.., I J^ats-kh. .hUh iradilionallv is 

bee^Tal^l iZTd ht"/ The .e„ple of Sa^dhyd Devi has 

two slabs placed on the enLlZZiinTih"'™''"* encient. On 

------ ^ entrance of the court-yard an inscription * 

^ -1- 4< Jf.. [9Q>03, p. aiss. 

• l>r. Butilir,/^dTrl.'/i# 

Naehliiirvhaa.- lA-^ilymayMcrT/nSiltL von 

m the plnbiii. ' Mmnwrjy |15«1 all ihTDU)i;h the Punjab H ills., a™l m slsa knewn 

w lhcdkl*ietBrtfKi„„ - . ,,. ^ 

J>uJd-ng.»peciatlya p.ili.Tttm^ Kiseleajid,ngc4a5 *a,, ntwm " ihc main gate of any large 

for that narmw fwrt of lie upper Blyas vall«. winch tawA / Ik b u"* ^ haelf,'* It i,, very apprapriai* iwmc 
Tic »oriJ p„r,i presumably, ([be Hindi Pant deriv.^ f ci ' aMUJim the appearance of a gaw, 

p. iJS, sijq. frtm Skr.firafpfi, See 110 * 1 ? it, dfin « AVra (Uiilen, 

A liioilniilc q ha.nd'capvS a ijl li« f j 

’•^1‘1* I4asi?l,\if which a]»"a Ha'^ctiurfis Look. 1 may f,, 

^b' s®uie wandering mendkant on Im visit u> the sac “ "viueii m the Telugu liisraotw, picsum- 
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IS cui in three tines o( 40 to 48 ceti. in length. I must, for reasons stated above, abstain 
from giving a full transcript and translation of this epigraph. So much is certain that 
the first line reads: irf Maharaja Udhran { xu ’ a ^ Urdhan^) PdL The second line 
ccitnmenees with the name of Samdhya Devr, and the third seems to contain a date, 
which I read Sam. 4 1 ) ha, tl 2. ft refers of course to the Sastra-sarfivat. and we 
must look for some other document to decide which figure we are to supplement for 
the hundreds. 

The name U[r]dhan Pal is found in the vami&vail, as that of Bahadur Singh’s 
third predecessor. The date of the temple of Samdbya Devf is therefore separated 
from that of Hidimba by the time occupied by the full reigns of Kailas Fil and Sidh 
Pal, and the partial reigns of L'rdhan Pal and Bahadur Singh, We may say by three 
full reigns. We shall therefore have to take either X.D, 1438 or 1528 as the date of 
the temple at Jagatsuljh, In the first case the reigns of the intervening Rajas would 
have been very long, namely, some forty years each j in the second case they could not 
have exceeded an average of seven years. The latter assumption seems to me the 
more plausible. Possibly the Jagatsukli inscription falls towards the end of L'rdhan 
Pal's reign and that of Dhungriin the beghming of that of Bahadur Singh, which w'ould 
leave a somewhat larger space for the two intervening reigns of Kailas Pal and Sidh 

PM 

The above topographical discussion points to the fact that Bahadur Singh ruled 
over the whole of Kullil proper, the upper BiySs valley. This Is quite in accord¬ 
ance with the tradition which holds that he was the first to extend his territory,* which 
under the PM dynasty consisted only of Waiiri Paro|. There is one point, however, 
still to be elucidated. The present \^^az^rrs, Lag Mahsraja and Lag SSri. once formed an 


adcirtjss™ oy at 

that Bahadur Singh's rule extended over Bajaura and phungri. we shall have to assume 
that the printJipalitv of Lag, situated between those two places, though ruled by its 
own R5ja was tributary to the Maharaja of KuHQ, Another point closely connected 
with this question is that of the origin of Sultanpttr, the modern capital of Ku}lu, This 
nlace situated on the confluence of the Biyas and the Sarvari stream, »s said to have 
become the capital in the reign of Jagat Singh, who conquered It from the last Raja of 
I an The lalier s name is given as Sultan Cand in the Kangra Gazetteer, but m the 
ame work it is stated elsewhere that Jay Cand was the last Raja of Lag, and 
Sultan Cand his brother According to Captain Harcourt's informants. SuhanpDr was 

named after this Sultan Cand. * • r r l' ih o-i- 

It must u frwri, appear strange, that the new capital of the kuHii Rajas was 
TiMined after a pettv chief, by whose expulsion it fell into their possession. In the 
sanad referrtxl to alx>ve. the name of the Raja of Lag, after whose death J. ^at Singh 


] Cf. Dr. BaWerSfemnrk, Vd- Ir p-i 7 ' 


JiglrdUr df Daii.'ih, «nJ ihtrlEcQ copies of 


S or ar. 1 frd« ih. ttS, d RfipJ. 

• Ciijieiwr, p. M tfoi't-'KAc), and P Harcdurl. P- J" ■ 


a U 
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annexed the terntory, is ndther Jay Cand, nor SuMn Cand, but Jok (read loirl Cand 
rh« aJ«. t«Kt to a doubt as to thu authenticity of the tradi,™ ^ i,’ 

to aecor^ce «b aether tnrfition preserved by Moorerof, that "the removal (from 

al^'tyasTcT 

h will be seen that in our inseription Bahadur Singh calls himself bv another 
name, Surmrapa-rap. The word Wrduu is of,™ iofnd in SansWt int ".-iT 

Raja SulUn. And the fact is stiD known in Kullr, M r i ^ise man 

Bahadur Singh calJmi himself bv that He 1 ' 

ort' “.‘™«tion, different frnm that mentiomnf above reE.vrdinfH 

Z th H "a '>■- "Id HHf lie Ra of 

place situated in the centre *>f K' ,1 ■ * he removed his capit,'il to a 

Lmer-resideH aX.I HmsT™'; u” 

that it was not a debtaled Rsja of Lao but -'^t '■ 

mime to the modem capital. ' unous chief of Kul]a, who gave his 

second donor the •'uit-apparent'Hmp slnZ*"'d'tf^""i! ms 

of the genealogical mil of thr^H R^t,* iZ 

.ion acuaints^^us, mmenl^^:!!!: SdS v ^ 

Njtayan Sbgh, and with the Rjji-, three daughttm 

was on the occasion of the m.-irriage of these fhree kdies' th ,"*k 

ther«y«g»rK of Chamlm ; fromHdeh it may be infer 

the raling family of that State. The hride'eronm "’“"'md into 

heir-apparent (to wit, of Chamba), « he hirnnT T 

varman by that time. For a Raiaof Kidlr u ' his father GaneSa- 

any one below a ruling chief or heir-apparenr^Thin marriage to 
and marriage a Raja deals only with hTegiials F 

at the same time and to the same person is ht, ‘£* be married 

among Hill RajpQEs. The liberalitv shown on iht aficommon practice 

indicates that Bahadur Singh attached much imnn * °<^'^asion to Pandit Ramapati 

Chamba, For we read at the end of the inscrip^on th ^ h ^ ^alliance with 
the pnee of the land and again presented him web '^^“'napati 

addition to the land its fnli value in money And ont' ”i •''' ’ ''™ 

sesswus in Ku|to he would receive a large hawk and “ I"'* l»=- 

seem a somewhat unsuitable present to a 0100.5 U l saffron. The former may 

« Monre^ft, Vol. I, p. jtj, ---— — H 

"• « «■ ■ ■» »4..., V* vt. pp. „„u im. 
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Other chiefs in the same pasitlon, were iit the habit oi sending a hawk as a tribute to 
the Emperor of Delhi. ‘ Bahadur Singh evidently w'ishecJ to do special honour to 
Kam^pati by a present otherwise due to his suzerain. 

Besides a shop inside the frontier-fort, gnrudaisifta comprised also "a verv 
excellent thaihtkS. to catch haw'ks," {iyenti-bandhana-ihathik'J ^aratna'irnsili^). The 
word ihatbika is not Sanskrit, but evidently a sanskritised vernacular term which would 
seem to be the modem thatt of the Ku|!Q dialect, a technical term particularly used in 
connection ivith hawking. I quote the folloiving from the Gazetteer :* “ The best w^y 

of catching hawks was the t/ulU, which Is a sort of triangular enclosure erected at a 
prominent place on a ridge or spur, so as to draw the attention of the birds. Poles are 
set up at the three angles, and two of the sides are enclosed with nets, but the base of 
the triangle which is towards the hill top is clear; the apex is on the down hill side, 
A e/iikor is tied close to the ground Inside the enclosure to attract the hawks by 
its call, and when one swoops down upon it, a man who is concealed in a thicket close 
by rushes forward, and drives the hawk into the net where he secures itJ’ 

Regarding the Inscription under discussion the following points may be noted: 
The copper-plate, on which it is engraved, is of Irregular shape, the average height 
being at‘5 cm., and the breadth 36 cm. at the top and 31 cm. at the bottom. To 
the proper right a handle of 2 cm. In length projects. The inscription consists of 20 
lines. The first seven lines are only from 3 i '5 to 23 5 cm. broad, leaving an open 
rectangular space to the proper right, which is occupied by the motto, and by lines 
18-19, which are written vertically and are about to cm, in length. The last line is 
wrilton all along the proper right margin. It would seem that these three lines were 
added afterwards. The letters which measure 1 to I'j cm, are well engraved. The 
character is a transition from the ancient Sarada to the modem Takari or Tankari. It 
is interesting to note that r after a consonant is sometimes expressed in the old fashion 
by a stroke to the proper right {c/. dt'tibga, 1. jo) or in the modem way.by a stroke to 
the proper left {£/. ca/hdra l.iS}. The peculiar script used in the copper-plates of this 
period is designated in Chamba by the name of DevaSe^ The language is Sanskrit, 
metrical onlv m the quotations from the nhich occur in the second portion of 

the inscription. Though by no means free from errors, the language is comparatively 
correct, consideTiSig the date and the place of origin of the record. The mist.ikes 
are mostly due to negligence in observing the rules and in the use of the signs 

of puncluatfon ! have made only such corrections as seemed necessary for the right 
undcrstantfiiig of the meaning. The lengthy yamibn compound in U. 1-3 is regularly 
found in the Chamba grants of this period. 


and 


1 T. a letter dated the flthdf Habi 'a-l.awnj A,H. u^7, DSfi SMkoh atkn^l«]g« the of a Wk 

a iilt pony scru by Rsj- Jagttt Si^gh of RuUfl as a pr«ct,i lo tho t™xL 

if *«■ 


Bylbhli 
word is pifonoun^ ihtdk 


Sf^OTld 

again the 


? U a 
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TRANSCRlFf, 

[ 1. 3 ] ^trft inri-if-tfTTT-f^TO- 
11 qt••i' 5 iAi^I■^■ it[ 1 . 4 I I fWTTW'UTiwfthr: 

I. 5 ]^T-^TTTir"rWT: n n ^’' 9 Trw-^.^-w»nTfiir*Tirnc^ 1 trf??T*i [ !■ 6 ] 

J. 7 fqrfsw' 

t ?PT ^ wfit*^g|WT€Tl%*qT | | g ]lf.l^.*fTO-Tllf- 

»f»iT->iTii-TT9i [ I. g] 

I ^iff^m*Tnsn|f^: fl^rtwr* 

WT-[1. , 

)I^-[1. ( r tj^i t 

!r^?fTr»Tra f[ i. 12 JimnH irf^ra* innfrwr ^ 1 

J, ,3 j^ingronimw^ n t ifm- 

u^V « ^ 15T7TJI mf^m :« I W ]. ,4 if, , 

^31 ^ ^ I ^'.,pTniTOi- N 9 iT^-Tra-^».f^rf, 

r__ ] ^ ‘ V’ >rtiT^TO.iiii‘' I T^ <t«Hnf i fB 

I i.[I., 8]fwTTFiw5i,'- 

hSuitw 8 [ I. 19 ]»mW».^rn rt"«T Mfti " n ,„n „ ■ ' 

A 

tttpiTSsed t)y a syrnboL -- 

l^of ^ frorn ai^oKoiH b CtianJig ™per-pb|«, 

Ttic vi-rarg^ i& iiiniltpd tn the crigln^. 

In ihe orlj^maj there is nn artutp^r^ aver p4 tt il«i ■ 

Tlte saiijTW4 irnar gd hte been emitted h tbe erigiiwf ^ ^’lUble. 

^nmvdra p>'er has b«« b iheoririnal' 

» The ongmfil has 

TKi* nri^hiuil liric J*Mlm,*'dMi^ 


j.inr lias 

* The nigtnal has Juhifap, 


Mill- a.ua.i^-v.v kfLUOn 1 

fl The cirigifial has 

** The AKSuTTcfra OVtr <fj' lias brspn lamiltfvl :«+!, ■■. 

»The rnginid Km A^-rM/ia. fouled by ^ swlci'ttoke ‘t tasa 

“ The original has iddkSr^ya^. ^ ^ 

«ITie original hws fmrvtUmaa, a Fonn e*i(ic«i i„ J . 

. dighdx^«aged. 

- The las. rnree ^«ds obmurfy bebno. .a • - ^ ^ “ 

appcarwha^brrnaddcdaftrraJds, ® '•>*riptEc«, |„ii |i«, ^ 
































T. 'W : 


■ ' *3* *5x5*" — — 
tv & VllJ S ® r 

rfSLWiSf; Pr i’K ®''r 


— )ti 




f ^.'Sf i; 

k& n/ ^ 3- 5^ ■* is: 3? .. ? ^ wc 

V & 5^ f4 1 '^ b « i 

g f a fe-3 ll-i *1 s I s lis| 

*5 •v t 2 {grit? ^-tPL^T^S 


^ E *»■ IR mi? ^ ^ 

0 ?-5 i.f St! ^■‘&l-fAl& 

g fe<KS = «J's^g?^5§’J3J,». 

? I.S ^ f:f E?f f f I ‘l?-^li?»!? 


3 7.^^5^<S7 5<’jiJ.. «> ir.tS'X i5r Y_ 


‘-T’^ 

ysf 
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Tkaxslation. 

True Tira/rani, 

Orii hail ! lie of the valour of the three Ramai;, - dexterous in auackhig the 
enemy; he, whose heart has taken refuge at the lofty feet of the Beloved of Daksa's 
daughter;* * he, who Is experienced in warfare and with the fulness of his glory, imita¬ 
tive [of the rav^J of the autumnal moon, has filled the Universe ; the supreme prince 
the king of kings, the illustrious lord, His Highness Bahadur Singh; the very 
illustrious heir-apparent FVatap Singh [and] the excellent prime-minister Narayai.i 
Singh offer to the great Paiidit Ramapati, the son of Papdit SurOnand, who resides 
it] the illustrious town of Chamba, the spotless descendant of three houses, w'ho 
worships at the three divisions of the day * and delights in the six duties * [as a token] 
of their favour an ornamental charter [recording a grant] of land [and] adorned with 
their own lotus-like hands * and thereby a gift of land, with [its] seed-corn, rent * and 
so forth. He has been favoured and presented at the time of the marriage of the 
Raji’s firsi-bom daughter, Sunu b}- name, with [a field requiring] thirty padtas of 
seed-corn, situated in the neighbourhood of Pulastya’s hermltxige. At the time of the 
wedding of the Raja’s daughter, Gahga by name, with [a field requiring] thirty fiatha 
of seed-corn in the vicinity of the village of Hat [and] at the wedding of the Raja’s 
datighter, Rahgo by name, with [a field requiring] thirty pnf/ias of seed-com on Sirl 
Hill altogether a gift of saffron-fields with [theirj si-ed-com, rent and so forth. 
[Further] a shop [kept bv] Piiru and Bhabho,* inside the frontter-fort, .and a most 
excellent triangubr net {tMH) for catching hawks. With all this as a gttrru/ahiuil 
has Pairdit Ramapati been favoured *md presented by the Raja, the illustrious Bahadur 
Singh. It should be enjoyed by him and his offspring for as long as the moon, the 

sun, the polar star and the earth shall endure. 

He who confiscates it is to be chastised and killed, and will go down to hell. 
The following are verses from the law-books ; " He who confiscates what he himself 

has given will be a blind man for twelve existences, a hog for ten existences [and] a 

Lper for twelve existences.” At the time of the marriage of Raja Sultan’s daughters 
a large hawk and a ser of saffron has been presented [to the grantee], and this is to be 
given every year at that very time when Ramapati or his descendants come [to KulluJ. 

» He who^takesawav one gold piece, one cow or one inch of land, will go to hell 
for as long as the fourteen Indras exist.” Anno 35, [the month of] Kart.ka, the bright 
fortnight the lunar dav 11. ” The common law of men, firm like an embankment, 

should be guarded by you at any time ; [this] Ramacandra enjoins again and again 
uoon all future princes." Raja Bahadur Singh has given to Ramapati the price of the 
land granted on occasion of the wedding,* and has again presented him with the laud. 

Written by the great Pandit Karpura. Bliss. 


J. Ph. Vogel. 


■ naiarlma, P.vaieraiiw and Ramacardra- 

• D.ikr.i 9 daughter is Piirvaiii is Si«i. 


* nwn siml sunset. 


ritd) and recewKig 1/ f • iir is to be assigned to the ward lihar«r‘ 


ja) and receiving raw, are _ k-TM ltmed to the ward Warano, either “the rent be 

the emendation be cormlj «c«ld be “af the land 

ing loath frnm \hc ircdding.*' 











INSCRIPTIONS IN THE TRICHINOPOLY 

CAVE. 


--t-- 


T he monolithic cave on the Trichinopolv rock contains a n.,«w ^ - •• 

nf .L-i ■ of inscriptions most 

buiu bv ti.= ns “jn' 

a When Dr. Hd.«eh visiunl Triehi„„|Xin’nmbe“ M",'Th''r 

inscription on the back nail of the cave' and a ^^<1. i JSSj. the long Tamil 

irspan «fi« .e«.all werethe l-” 

study of the latter Dr. Hultisch concluded that the ih ' » 

sante .all, and uhich was then S^a SS j'"'’ ““T 
engraved. The temple authnrifif*c -i *t wall, must also have been 

Collector, Mr. W. A WMoc”* ThSl »< 'I-' 

and the texts .md translations of the Pal^aT^ ™P|“ of the t»o pillars .ere obtained, 
bsbed by Dt. Hultxsch hts. in 

issued with sUMi... 1 >•“ 

They belong to the time of the Pallava kinir M h"a ' •a'ingP»g‘^340' 

flourtshed about the bepWng M the ?th centun- aV”**!’™" '' 

the cave and set up a of Siva in it ^ record that he excavated 

The complete removal of the brick walls xL-k: k l 
the instance of the Director-General of Ar»-ktL i ^ t ^ *'ecently been carried out at 
the pilLir forming part of the west wall contam’ ‘^'^>‘»sed inscriptions on (i) 

published by Dr. Hultrsch and ^ 

««q>trl t (a) on the outer fo^pin^t'!'M ‘■» "■<' 

Tt T**•“ an each side of’tk "h (forming pan of the 

( 4 ) on the portion of the rock next to the ,hri„. th" » ost; and 

into 


• Of IW* hehf« ^entrance into 


nil 

fr«h 

“ r *''® »ecomJ ^ '* ^ * 

bu. «liUd iSlrlifr^ at rtie bottani pf«« ih^ 

♦ Goftttttr, Vot. ], p^yi [|i^ ^ ?" *“* bainoi b«eA putilii)i«4, 
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the cave. In (3) more than one-half of the inscription on the right pillar, which con¬ 
tains the beginning, is damaged. The preserved portion contains the following hiruaax : 
Mahendravikramah, Mattavilasah, Mah&meghah and some unintelligible words. Of the 
writing which seems to have covered the whole of the left pilUr, only a few letters are 
now visible at the top. 

(a) contains the following Sanslcrt htrudati [Lati]tarhkurah, Saiyasandhaljj 
Samkirnpajatih, Abhimukhah, Akarunab. Anityaraga[bJ, Anurn<'lnal]i, Avanibha]ana[bjr 
Virasah, Vvavasthitalj, Vyavasayah, Nityayinitah, Niraptik^ah and Naihikanmtrikah. 
Of these. Avanibhajana occurs also in the Siyamangalam cave;^ Lalhamkura in the 
same, as well as in the V'allam cave j* and Satyasandha In the Trichinopoly cave 
inscriptions already published.* All these three are known as h frit da 5 of the Pallava king 
MahCmdravarman I, Et may, therefore, be concluded that the other bitndas mentioned 
above, as well as those to be noted presently, belong to him. The non-Sanskrl portion 
{which is mixed up with the birudas mentioned above) on these four pillars consists of 
a number of unintelligible words *—apparently in Telugu, to judge from the endings— 
in the same alphabet as the Sanskrt btruiins. The bottom of each of these four pillars 
contained a Tamil birtida in the Pallava-Tamil character, of which only two are 
preserved in full, v/j., Pinapipikku (3rd pillar from the west) and KuSafiau (4th pillar), 
Thus the practice of registering on stone the reigning kings birtidas, which we find on 
a large scale in the Kailasanatha temple at Cotijeeveratn'and in the Seven Pagodas,' 
appears to have been Started already during the lime of Mahendravarman I. In addition 
to these, the 3rd pillar from the w e-st contains a partly damaged Tamil inscription of the 
i6th year of the Cola king Rajaraiakesarivarman (r>., Rajaraja I.) corresponding to 
A,D. 1000—1. It mentions (the temple called) TirucciTappal[iJ in (the city ofj Sirrain* 
baril, and records the sale of some waste land to a person who bore the surname Vikra- 
mailifiga*Muv€ndavcIaB. The land granted was situated in Alahgudi, a village in Vilat- 

tQr-nadu. 

The Tamil record mentioned in (1) above belongs to the reign ^ of the Pandya 
king Marannadaivat^] and mentions [Tiru]malai-Pe™majjadigal m line 4 and the Pandya- 
dhipQti Varagi.[na] in linn 5- But as it is considerably damaged. I have decided not to 
nrint a coniectatal text of it. U) « tnutilated on the right side, hot as the letters a hich 
have disappeared in each line are only a lew, n hich can be restored witlmut mnch 
doubt a transcript and translation of the inscription are added at the end ol this artide. 

It eonsists of 30 lines of writing, of nhich the first eight contain, inaddilion totheopen- 

ittf words stsrs/i trl, a Sanskri verse in Crantba characters in invocation of tlw god 
*,a. The remaining si lines are in the TamU language and character m.ersper«d mth 
few Sanskri words in the Grantha alphabet. It is interesting to note that the f«ll. 


i South-M. i I'r 

» ItiJ., Vol. is P- S'*. , . ^ ^ prewcfwd in full. 1 Aink H would be jh»s!- 

inmSint«- 'Tr»‘s 


S^utM- 
* Ibid., pp. »to ♦ 

1 The actiwl date is snue ysw opposite » 


the fourth, nr *pol on the original silufre *be ioriuer wa, miered 
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corresponding tg the Sanskrt vtrSn/a, w hich Is conspicuous by its absence in later Tamil 
inscriptions^ is employed in a number of cases, though not throughout the Tamil passage. 
It is denoted by a dot placed above the top of the letter to which it belongs. Two 
forms of the letter « are used. The archaic form is less frequent than that in which 
the central loop is fully developed. The in f/tffr-fifffM(l. io> is denoted bv threre 
distinct symbols (^, and 5 ) instead of tw'o and ft?) as in later Inscriptions and the 
modem Tamil alphabet,^ 

The inscription belongs to the time of king Maranjadaiyan (I. 8 f,), evidently 
another name of the Fantjya king V^aragunadeva ( 1 . 13), who was an ornament of both 
the lunar and the solar race, destroyed the fortifications of \ €ntbt] and was staying at 
Niyamam. The date of the grant is “ the fourth year (and) the [two] thousand'five* 
hundred-and-firsT day. This method of expressing the date is similar to that adopted 
in the TiruppOvanam plates of the P^ndya king Jat5rarman Kula&fikhara* and has 
evidently to be explained in the same way. Accordingly, we get the t) th year/ The 
king made a donation of 135 kalanfit of gold to the shrine of Siva m the cave called 
Tirumalai-Bhaiara (1. 13). Krom the interest accruing out of this endowment had to 
be met the expenses for burning four perpetual lamps and five other lamps. The latter 
had to be kept burning the whole night on the day of the Ardra every' month. 

The money was entrusted to the citizens of Sirrambar, white the governor (pati ?) of 
Sirrambar and^his subordinates were to see to the proper administration of the endow* 
ment, and all Saivas were to " protect "the grant. 

1 he mvoeahon to giva .ith vrbich the inscription opens mav he taken to show 
that ktng karaguoa was an adherent of the Saiva creed. The slatenienl that he nas 
an ornament of the Innat and the solar race implira that his ntolhitr belonFed 10 the 
Cola (‘-■l.v, which claimed descent from the sun, hecanse. as a PSndra his father 
mast have belonged to the lumn race. I, may, therefore, be concladed that Vata™. 
na s fa,her, whose name is „„k„o„ „, marriinl a Cola princess. Thar VWurs 
tnscnplion IS found m Tnchtnopoly shows that he must have been aclnallv in posses¬ 
sion of the Cola counlry, either by inheritance or by canguest. The citv Vembil 

whose fortifications he seems have destroyed, I am unable tn Identlfv at prasem, but’ 

.Nivamam where he was apparent v stavintr nt re ^ 

- , ... =‘'‘‘iying ^iMhe time of the CTant Is verv irrohabli' 

,S 1 ;XtC,re"; 

‘ Comptifi: nr- Hultmsch's renmrttj un the alphabet of llie ^ ---- 

Vijaya-N.indtvi)cramavarman [Sauth-InJ. Jm^ri Vd III P w t . mscrtpLum of the tiUiga.PiJta^a kidw 
» /nd. Ant^ Vol. XX., p. liS f. I* KU Cart (, p. jnJ, 

* LitiraJly, tt k the 341st day after itiB toth y«r. This k rah. ' -a 1. 

6 years and 341 days. These 6 years [mve to be added to the jih y ' -ru hy 360 which gives 

which are fieqaenUy met with in Plijc{vii inscriptioos. has hecw, r l 7 " ' *”*'’'* datei^ 

the first either to his appointment as hcif.,ippar^„i or to some mhi. ^ ^ 'i"** 

■ That Siyamam was a place of i^yta^^ ^^ 

(he Cojaking Rajaraja I. which metiligti four tnmples at the n! tl"? Tanjofe hiscriplioni of 

t " the thousand templea.'' The modem v.TEaije btarltii! the n! ^ Avirattaji. 

cuntsms a i™p1e called Airavatrsvara. which contains a C-i ^ Halami^err and 

yield valuable nrsults in the shape of aneloii riodya and CtVa in * Emavaiiufl in its siefoity mav 

^ tUKcnimr.ins ,,md perhaps also of ttropits and 

• So, St of the Govemtncni Flpigrapblnti colltction 13^5. 
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Cola country is thus established beyond all reasonable doubt. Further, an unpub 1 ishi:d 
V'attctuttu uiscription recently discovered in the Ericca-Udaiyiir temple at AmbasamU' 
dram, in the Tinnevelly district, is dated during the reign of Varaguna-Maharaja and 
refers to his camp at Arailur in Totidai-nadu, i.e.i the ancient Pallava dominions. This 
would show that the Parjdya king had also advanced further north than Trichinopoly, 

Pandya ascendancy and their occupation of the Cola country is also hinted in the 
Cdayendiram plaies of the Gahga-Bana king, Prthivipati II. Here we are told that 
the Gahga king Pfthivfpati I,, w'ho was a contemporary of the RastrakQta king 
Amrlgha^’arsa I. (A.D. 814* *11; to 877-78), lost his life at Sripurambiya in a battle 
with the PStiidya king \'araguna. Srtpurambiya has been identified with Tiruppiram* 
biyam near Kumfahakonam in the Tanjore district,It may, therefore, be concluded 
that, either as a friend or as a foe, the Patidya king \^aragu[!a was in Cola territory 
to fight against the Western Gahga king Prthivipati I. How it was that the Gahgas 
of Gangavadi in the Mysore State managed to get so far south as Kumbhakouani 
in the Tanjore district, and why the Papdya king Varagupa had to fight against them, 
ate points on which no information Is at present forthcoming. But the fact mentioned 
in the UdayCndiram grant enables us to fix the middle of the gth century A.D, as the 
approximate period of Varaguna, 

Further evidence of the Pandya dominion about the time of Varaguna fs furnished 
bv the Singhalese chronicle MaAawattsa* Here we arc told that during the time of 
the Cevlon king Sena I., or Silamegha Sena, who reigned from ,\,D. 846 to 866, the 
Paiidva king invaded Ceylon. The Inv^ion seems to have been unprovoked, and the 
Singhalese troops w'ere completely routed in more than one battle. The victor took 
''all the precious things m the king’s treasury and likewise also of the things m the 
city and in the ti/taras. All the jewels that were in the king’s palace, the golden 
imago of the Teacher and the two eyes of precious stones of the stone statue of the 
Sage, the golden covering of the Thuparama Cctiya and the golden images that were 
enshrined in the different vr/iafas ; all these he took away and made Lanka of no value 
whatsoever j and the beautiful city he left desolate even as if it had been laid waste by 
evil spirits.” 

Epigraphical evidence of Pandya ascendancy prior to the time of Varaguna- 
Pandva seems to be furnished by four pillars now set up in the SundareSvara temple at 
Sendalai, near Tinikkauuppalli in the Tanjore district. They contain a number of 
Tamil verses in praise of the Paijdya king Perumbidugu Muttaraiyan alias Suvaran 
Marag, son of llahgovadiyaraiyag alias Maran PaiameSvaran, and grandson of 
[Perumbijdugu Mutlaraiyag alias Kuvavag MaraR. One of the pillars rerords the build¬ 
ing of a temple of the goddess Ptdari by Suvaraii MSican,* Later inscriptions found on 
these pillars show that this temple was built at Niyamam '-^jvidently the same as the 
village mentioned In the subjoined inscription, as the place where Varagui.ia was staying. 
From the fact that these Paydya inscriptions are found near Tanjore. which is situated 
in the heart of the Cola country, it may be concluded that the Pandya king Suvamti 

< /jiiri-x.p Up Part IIL^ p. 

* t- C* Wjjcaintja^s TwiSfitlafiin*, rlnaplLT L. 

* Epiurriiphist 5 Annwid (cft fkira,^raph p* 

* St? iJif- same hr ^rn^mph 21. 
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more ptHiVerful than the Cola arid accordingly invaded and occupied the 
dominions of the latter,’ At present we have no means of ascertaining the exact time 
when this event took place. But it may ht'. supposed, at least tentaiivelv, that Suvaraa 
Maran. was a predecessor of Varagupa. This surmise is based partly on the fact that 
an inscription of Maraftjadaiyan—perhaps the same as Varagmja who is mentioned by 
that name in the subjoined inscription—-is also found on one of the four Pandya pillars 
mentioned above.* * From the place it occupies on the pillar, it may be supposeii that 
this inscription was not the first to be engraved on it. Whether this surmise be true 
or not, there is not much doubt that, prior to the rise of the Colas under VijaySlava 
towards the close of the 9th century A.D., the Pandyas had become dominant in the 
Tamil country, though at present it is impossihie to ascertain how long their ascen¬ 
dancy lasted or how it was brought about. The Gahga-fallavas held sway about 
the same time both over Topdai-matidalam and over the Cola country.* The exact 
nature of the political relationship that existed between the Ganga-P^lavas and the 
Pandyas has to be dttemiined hv future rei^earches.* 

Traditional accounts of Papdya history mention only one VaragUfa, * and state 
that he united the C6la and Topda-mapdalain to the Pandva kingdom, Choja was 
about to attack the Pa,^diyati, but Vamguna made a counter-attack and drove him far 



. PertyapuriiHam in the 

chapter which gives an account of the Cira king Ceramafl Perumal. But the name 

of the Paridya king Varaguna is not mentioned here. Consequently, it is doubtful if 
the former was a contemporary of the latter. The same Tamil work refers to in 
intermarriage between the C6las and Papdyas during the time of the Salva devotU 
Sundaramurti-.Nayatrur. It is said that the Cola king had married a Pandva princess 
and was staying at Madura, This intermarriage must be different from the one 
implied in the Tnchmopoly inscription, where it must have been a Cok princess that 
married a Papdya king. The Cera king (Ceramafl Perumal -Xavapar^ is also reported 
to have been at Madura at the time in company with SundaramQrli.,\5vatiar ^rboth 
the Cola and the Cera kings were at Madura at the time, the P^ndva king must have 

been the most powerful of the three. In case the period when this'happencd is differ- 
ent from that of Wa^na.f^ar,dya and of his father, as well as that of Suvarau Marap 
mentioned m the Sendalai pillars, ,t becomes e^^dent that Pandva ascendancy "Usted at 
least three generations, either consecutively or otherwise. ' 

The modern Anglo-lndan name frichinDpol y is dfriyed from Tiruccirippali,* 

1 Govwnment Epigraphal’s Atitual ior paraijraphTo- 

* The same for ^^4, jj, 

^ ActtifdJrtg to the ii±ipub|ish^ B^hiir pLfttes. the i* ^ . 

some whose name H nm ^Tpattifjga helped the ai^ainst 

pp, 214 Waller EHicn** C^p 


^ Mr. Scweiri Liiti a/ AntifttlifSi, Vol Ih 

* This IS the nniTw nt the mtUricbn Blna^Bhadra. wrho 
rerumjf 




jniJf, and cl the dewtee Sundaratmlni Nfli-agar* ^ * tantemperary of iho Cera king Cfr^irian 
f Mr, Sewell s li,ta vf Vof. II, p, 21^ : lU Amt Vd Vxn . ji 

• Tir«<«ir..tipiilli Is ilM tonti Whklt wtMTs m the /'wfrujSarMwjBi, ‘ ‘ ^ 
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\i'htch appears to have denoted the shnne in the cave during the time of the Cola 
Icing Rajaraja 1 . The more ancient name of the shrine occurring in the subjoined 
inscription is Tlruraal[ai]-Bhatarar, ‘ which shows that TirumaJai, * the sacred hill,’ was 
the name of the rock at the time* It was apparently called ^iramalai in later times, 
and thb is the form to which the modern name of the town has ultimately lo be 
traced. The town, which is now called after the shrine in the cave, seems to have been 
known as the city of Siframbar " in ancient times, and it is interesting to note that 
it was a '* city " already in the r>th centurj'. The name Sijrambar may still survive in 
some suburb or outlying village of Trichinopoly, but I have not been able to trace it. 


Te.xT. 


(, Svastj Sri [II*] Ka- 


2. lp- 5 p 3 ya-hut 55 a-dhQ* 

3 * ma-patala-krOram visaifi Ula- 

4. ya katuhe yah kabyambabhuva [vi]* 

5. budhai[r]=bibhyatbhir*-abhya[rjttbitah [i*] ya[s:=ta-*J 

6 . [f]nfr=iva nirddadaha vitatlfi=Suskah Puri- 

7. r=asurir:=yyaS=c:=aksi-jvalane juhava 

8. Madanam payad=ap 5 yat=sa vah KS Mara[n*]- 

9. ia[d]aiya!-ka ynndu naegu nil * i[r-aj. 

10* yiratt-ainnarir-ORm Vembll»[ma]di[l-a]. 

n. liuu3=ppi>ndu Niyamatt-inmd=*aruli [So*]- 

12 ma-Sflryv-anvaya-dvaya-tiUk-5ramgarar*eiayina [Pa»]- 

,3’ ^^dyadhirkjar Varagunadevar Tirumal[ai]-Bbapa[rk*]- 
t4^ ku^kkudutta poB padi-kkallal 1^5 m * nQEr-[i}- 
15. • [ru]batt*aifi=galanjum [i*] mudas=nifka 

16* poU kondu muppadip kajanju poBijia 
17. poliyal onj-nond 5 vilakk=aga nOcr-im- 

18 badiff kajafiju pontjal nalu non- 

,g daviiakk==criya=kkaiia-naliyal nifiadi attakka- 
ao’ dava ney iru-nali [i*] am^gaiaAju p[o> 

2i, BBalun=dmgadOrumtihga=JUimv&[dJi- 

32. rai na0r=[a]vv-iraj=ppularum^alavi^ aindu 
23’ vilakk==eriya auakkadava ncy iru-naji-u- 
24 ri [i*] Iw-ottifla parifiu ney atii i-tti- ^ 
as ruviUkkrserippan i-ppoB nurt-inibatt-a^ 
a6 h=gaIafijufi=sgondiJm Sicrambar naga[rat > 

27 tom [1*1 m-otiiBa parlSu ney atiuvip[pa*> 
as! darku amaindu pupalppattom Sipambar [pa*]- 
39* di[>Ti]m padamalattomum [i*] idu pan-mahe- 

30. .4varar irak^ [d*] __ 


alwv*' .. Jir - - * Read -ithtMd.-ars:. 

Real) IrtWf «i is«ineei«l from *> 

Tb» i» the abbrevk»l'“*‘ •* 
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Transiatiim. 

Hail! Prosperi t y! 

May he Siva) protect you from danger—who, at the request of the frightened 

gods, playfully deposited in his throat the poison, * * (which was as) fierce as the dense 
smoke (arising') from the fire at the destruction of the world; who burnt the (three) 
cities of the demons as (if they had heen) heaps of dry grass; and who offered as an 
oblation Madana (Cupid) in the fire of (his third) eye, 

(L. 8) In the fourth year (and) the [two] thousand five hundred and first day (&J 
the reign) of king Marafij'adaiyag. —Haring destroyed the fortificatiotis of Vembil, and 
having advanced (from that place) and being pleased to stop at Niyamam, Varagupadeva, 
the Pandyadhiraja, who was the ornament (f'c.) the forehead mark of both the lunar and 
the solar race, gave to the god (A/m/aw) of Tirumal[ai] 115 wM-qne hundred and 
twenty-five kaiaiiju-Q,\ gold (weighed) by the standard of the district ( fadi-kkal), 

(L. 13.) From the interest of this gold (to be invested) as capita],—two of 

ghee have to be poured out every day by the (measure called) kana-nSii in order to 
burn four perpetual lamps from (the interest of) one hundred and twenty knianiu of 
gold—at the rate of one perpetual lamp from the interest of thirty in/nit/w. 

(L. 20.) f-rom the remaining five kalanju of gold, two ««i/#’and (one) urt of ehee 
Imve to be ^^ed ^t every month in order to bum five lamps throughout the night on 
the day of {the nttksatra) Ardra {Tii'u'sadirai) in {e\*ery) month, 

, , if"' V’’ ![';^iframlar, rreentd three one hundrKi and twenlj-fiv» 
of gold for burning the« sacred lainpa by pouring out gb«t re agreed upon 

accuriw “fo! T‘'- ^iltambarand (hi,) servant,, consented to become 

accumy fm caremg the g ee to be poured out a, agreed upon above. 

(L. jp.) This (gift •, placed under) the protection of all Afil/mtantt. 

V. Venkayya. 


* This k toe-bladc ieUkifa poison produred ai ,1,* e4„..J ^_ 

* Tae wb Pnmmp/ta^H is used in this sgrytu. jn . 

««« « Mrlpidci, ™cnpti«y,*«rW«J. Vat. J. 







INSCRIPTIONS FROM GWALIOR. 

--♦- 


I N December 1903, I was deputed by Mr. Marshall to Gwalior to inspect the inscrip¬ 
tions placed in the State Museum of His Highness the Maharaja Sclndliia. 
There I noticed five' inscriptions which, as far as I know', have not yet been edited. 
Reser\'ing a full account of them all for some future occasion, [ propose to give here a 
synopsis of the five together with the text and translation of one of them. 


1 .—An Undated Prasasti of the reign of Bhojadeva. 

The stone which bears this inscription is said to have been found a few years ago 
at SSgar-Tal in the Gird Gwalior district about half a mile west of GwSlior town. The 
inscription consists of seventeen lines which cover a space of about 3' 5'broad by 1' 
high or nearly one-haU of the stone. A raised edge going all the way round the slab 
indicates that the entire surface was intended to be engraved. Had the engraver 
increased the size of the letters the writing might have covered the whole surface. Per- 
haps something dse—though very little—was meant to be written on the blank por¬ 
tion but w*as left out for reasons not ascertainable at present. L p to the twelfth line 
the stone-mason did hts work with great care, neatness and artistic finish. After that 
the engraving is imperfectly executed. Line 5 has lost three letters at the end. A 
few aisaras here and there are very slightly damaged but can be easily restored. 

On the whole the inscription is well preserved. ^ t ,■ j • 

The character is the tt-pe of script current in Northern and Western India dunng 
the ninth century of the Christian era. It is similar to the Dighwa-Dubanli plate, * but 
resembles most'closely that of the Peheva grant» of Mahendrapala. The manner of 
Uw the ornamentation of the superscribed and the tails of some letters 

Lite fimila, in both. The fraiasli is stbd to have beee composed by a persoa eaJled 
Skva (verse s,). The laaguage is good Saaskrit of the Kavya sty . and. eacept 
ihrin^uctoTv «a«e Wspaw, throughout metrical. In respect of 
tee arc ferr points trhich call for special notice. The letter i .s throughout deno 
iXTign for e. e.f.. in terse rums.; lirm r. Th^liten^ 

.h,« n,-..!..!, e«ub. oeb «. a k---maluden the,1 nrmten: pt.™ 

* W, Amt.. XV,p.ll?- 

* Blhler, 
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by the canons of PSt.imi ts also to be noticed as In saijiata iirihWjrais, tine 9 Before 
r, / has been doubled; for instance in ttn’fa^aJeiavikasaiffsa^, line 8. Consonants 
immediately following r have frequemly been reduplicated, for example, in ilrtti, 
line 9. Lastly, the vowel r has been used in place of the syllable rt. Thus frtya is 
written as yrya in line 4. 

The object of the inscription is to record {verse 15) that the pious king Bhoja 
erected a gyneceum^Skr atitahpura - in honour of Vispu {Narakaduls) to add to the 
glory and religious merit of his queens. 

The inscription opens with an invocation of \nsiiu {Narttkadsha), after which, by 
way of introduction, some illustrious scions of the solar race are named with occasional 
eulogies (vv, Then Nagabhata and Kaksuka among the more remote and Deva- 

raja, Wtsaraja, Nagabhata and Rama as the immediate prtfdecessors of Bhoja are 
mentioned (w. 3-14). Stanzas 8-to extol Nagabhata , a warlike glorifierof Iksvaku's 
race and allude to his triumph over the rulers of Andhra, Saindhava. Vidarbha and 
Kalinga. From verses 10-11 we !eam tfiiu this brave monarch utterly routed the lords 
of Vanga and seized the hill fortresses of the kings of the Anaitta, MSlava, KirSta, 
Turuska, latsaand Malsya countries. He had Rama as his son (v. it) who equalled 
his glonous namesake in prowess and exploits described here in ambiguous—i/ir/o— 
expressions. Rama's son was .Mihira who. because of his extensive rule, became 
famous under the appellation Bhoja (from M.y^posscss rule). Bhoja was iiluslriousL 
composed, adroit m extirpating evil and a staunch champion of leaming. Stanzas ,8.24 
form an encomium of his excellences. Verse 2. asserts that he was victorious in 
a campmgn against the king of Vanga and extended his conquest as far as the ocean. 

The r^lis of hietorical interest which can be dedneed front this doenmem are 

e». in Iht mscnption are we loid .tven the name of the capiial or the coon- 

try over which Bhoja or his predecessors held swav Vor a™ n. * f j t t. 

date of anv event of his reign. What we learn is this’ * A ^ of the 

race, descended from SaLitri 

gr^dson of Nagabhata. who reodered himself conspicnom. by defeating Z Tn^ri’ 

of Maharaja MahtnAapSh prOTld\J°™"SiW^ tile IKgbira.Dubaoli plate 
lor the dose resemblance of the character of both mLL'cm,^ 

year 9 ^!"irhire°hifstces^'hi* kingdon. in the 

I. .-e-ns, 


• Til* OtBul.^tpura pbte rnniikdned hv Dr u ----— 

faut PrabU^ as the surname »f **«=* 

both the cemts Ptahliasa and .Vlihjra. a*xoOTiid for by the stmikrity of 

‘ nr. KielhWs lai, y * ' • Sn 

• Cf. Dr. KJcIhani. Epigraphic l„ ;v«dh-. dtr K Cts dtr \V 

- . dtr th«. ttf Pha. hift. JR., J905, Pt. *. 


order 
llie import *f 
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correspond approximateiy to A, D. 8+3 and 898. respectivt-ly. If my idemificaiion is 
admitted, our ^raiasti must have been composed about about the middle of the ninth 
centmy. This date allows us to identifv this Bhoja also with the Bhoja of the inscrip* 
tions of Deogarh * (A.D. S61), Siyadoni* Gwiliar ■ (A.I).876), Peheva* (A.D. 

882), and with the Adhiraja Bhoja of the if his contemporaneity 

with Safikaravarman (A.D. 883-901 ), be admitted as a fact.* 

The proposed identification may be objected to on the ground that the Bhoja of the 
Dighwa-Dubauli plate is called paramabhagamti^/iaifa—a. most devout worshipper 
of Bhagavatt—while that of our praiayti seems to be a worshipper of Visiju. Though 
the argument of genealogy is sufficient to overcome this objection, there is another 
wav also in which it can be met. We find that Bhagavati was the tutelary deity 



faith in that god, and the introductory invoca- 


Our inscription does not 
might have been due to his queens 
tton was a choice of the iavt. The prominence of Saiit worship in that family is 
evidenced bv the seal of the grants of Vinayakapak, the son of Mahcndrapala, which 
has an image of Bhagavati notwithstanding the king's being a heliolater. 

Our Bhoja Is distinct from the Pramara or Paramara Bhoja of Malava who 
had to flee from Dhira before Ahavamalkdeva," for the grand-father of our Bhoja is 
s^d to have wrested a fortress from the ruler of Malava (verse 11), and besides their 
l^eagt and dattJS are difletent. For similar reasons Guhilawat Bhoja must also be a 

different personage/ 

A word about the wars alluded to in the praiaslt. NagahhaU, the grand-father of 
Bhoja subdued Sind (Saindhava) and carried by assault the stronghold of the 
_ TheTuruskas in the inscriptions of this period are the Mu* 

hammadans. The first appearance of the crescent banner tn India, according to 
/^^^ait was in the year of the Hijra 4+ or A.D* 664-5, i.e., at the time of the first 
M skm expedition to Kabul though Arab descents nn Sind by sea are mentioned 
--earlv asthe Caliphate of ' Umar about 15 A.H, Elphinstone, on the authority of 


as 


Farishtah * informs us 


“ that the Muhammadans w’ere driven out of Sind in the second 


century 


of the Hijra. As Nagabhaw held sway over Sind, he must have opposed the 


mu 


» Dr* fCuJhijm, P- 

* Dr* BCLhler* p, 

note al PAJffh Vp 151—Dr. Huitzsch hfl4 -uggcsted lhal 


I CunniflR^iT»p A* Veil. Xp p. 

* Dr. HyltiscHp ?- ^ 59 ^ / ri s 

.Thh,h<«.ev.r, r«,d«l«g ■ K!n«of ih* BhoJ^' Efig. M.. 1. p. IS3> 


KalhAfu’s ttpresBun 

wo.ldfeiKaViin.b„^-W«c wmc m #wt. 

^ Oatintf Ettig. fnit, I, p, S'?! t . wl)<» trfis its in the ViHrap 

• B4Mw successltf, Sonwiv^a U, who ruled from about A.D- to 

MiSftkadtvacafitti. i, 9 ti 4 . J‘J ^ successot of ja^BsiAhawas Ahavanwlbi and Somcavara It was rhe 

■e' *'■ ’* 

* Bnirgti) 

w aiit»ry oj /«diiii P‘ 
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Muhammadans when they attacked that country and succeeded in capturing the! 
forG'esseJL This must have happened about the end of the 8th century of the 
Christian era. 
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L. 6, 

^rttrzTHF^ Rtrr- 

fi n <1 w ^* *T(*^I r^'*^ 1^0 

'ura: !j»n 3 ij^Tr<f 

WlTFTW ^ f^RT I 


inn- 

L. j. 

qfmrzTJTTrt^r (nffH^iurfiT » c u* 

faR?r trtpnisw^J^^Hra 

srrfRwqr* 

L. 8. if^rf^T^nnT I 

fwffm tif-urfl< nf^f<^Mi- 

qnrfpre i i 

^ I tl H 


7T«niT TTIT* 

L g. 4 lWl 

^Sn^TT 'f»Jn=? i u* 

a[5nii«T«r*»Tql^ u d iM 

L. ja * 
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L. II. II I'i. k‘ 

'TTsiw wturr ?r: ir^whr ii u «* 

*rp?Tn*rT ^>r?ff?T(^^?fsrip»: 

nfWwT Rr^*?lT ^ ^ I 

^:^- 

L. 12. fitrr 

ii#t TT^ ^w1wp>TpnfR^ i^: n n* 

r*! U <n 

sKT^wfeTTfr^T^fsmrFsm ii?Tmn»% fi] 

ipTT ffl*I^<*IRHlf?Tftr arnffWlTirtf^fW' 

« ■■> 

44irR«air:ii^?iT'nT 

ip **■ I 


L- 13 - v *rr « i‘ 

iftw: m^’nrr ipS- 

)TR 9 T »T<¥^ST i 

frrsiTfti 7 r^zr 44 i^ff»ii*j hr^ 

^RTT frwmTTtirail » B 

I4* 4 ^ 4 lTt|STF- 

Riwnmi ^ir: N^Hu^Bc^rq 1 
qnjfrjTqR; m^TW^WFlT 
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L. i6. 

fa?f ?rai=n«H?rrtiT ii rk i' 

TTTTT w I 

^trrftr r 

UT^w: ^^fTwrarn’rifW 

?rRm^^T?ni:n»rT: mm: i 

*mrii- 

■a 

L. 17. =n?i II Rt, II* 

m *r^wT^f5«T?T^iimff*(TjrstT- 

fwn Tf wt 3 R^«B ttii: i 

<s*4ftT^ nmrt 

^rarf^: mw: mm »[ ^ a »]* 


Translation. 


Oifi [ Obelsiince to Visyu 1 

(Verse 1.) M.!}' the dark-coloured body of the Enemy of the demon Naraka protect 
t oo that body which, crimson on aeeount of the lustre of the jewel Ktiusiu&ha 
ffllUering on [his] breast and shining on the white lower side of his couch formed by the 
serpent Sesa, has the splendour of the sky touching the discs of the Moon and 

j ihe essence ol the root of bliss, arose from the evtrr fresh seed of 

li ht which the Foe of dertions procured from the fruit of the garden of Self and In 
the beginning sowed in the natural field of Qu^bties. From him the ivlsfiing-trees, 
with Maiiu Iksvaku and Kakutstha as their roots/ were produced in the form of 

) Ifi their race Visi;u* setting fool in due course Rama of auspicious birth 
erformed against the demons a martitil deed which was mortal to R<lvana and dire on 
accoi^*^«f rite adamantine arrows. Saumitri, his honourable younger brother of staff 
severe was the door-keeper (pratihara) since he repelled [the enemies] in the battle 

wilh M=gbara<U. ihc d«lrov«r of foJfys pride 

( ) In that family, which extended shelter to the triple world and bore the em- 

bl m^tf Prfrtt/iara, the king Xagabhata appeared as an incamatlon ' of the Old Sage 

. .. ^-nv Wherefore he seemed to break up the ccmplete armies ot the kings 

in £i strange - _ _ _____ _ 


i Metn?, Upaj.^ti- 

. (>r may b. rendi^nrd by < pr.n..pa1 

Uor 


* Mrin?. AnuAiumu 
‘ Metrr, ViiSinLiliilakau Rl-IcI 
in bolh ^ases itrBcnian !s ciiricnos^ iinji ii Lk a nomc t 
* rH:i> ,Tj» 

and AV.™- by ‘ glorkm, 'and ’ Vtj.iit' ospmivHy. 


am j ... I • *mfT 

Vi,,« ' 




idinM slKrtildbf 
il by ' wcaliuii * and deriv* it irmn 


T In this case t>^c r<?ad 


But tfikmy m it s-lands in the itiai:riptiiiOp I ifusild lrin^l.atc 
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of Mipccfias the destroyers of virtue, with four arms lustrous berause of the glittering 
and terrible weapons. 

(5.) His brother had a son who propagated the glory of his family, eelefarated 
the name of the descendants of Kakutstha and owing to his refractory (?) but endearing 
words ’ was known In the world as Kakkuka, the paramount king. His illustrious 
younger brother w’as Devaraja who equalled the Wtelder of the thunderbolt (Indra) in 
sacrifice and subdued the kings * (alias mountains) by destroying their mighty allies 
fff/raj wings) and checking their different movements, 

(6,) Attaining the kingdom which rivalled the sun-rise mountain, hk son, the 
king Vatsaraja. who loved the entire world he had subdued and resembled the sun in 
his majestic glory, revealed himself. His riches, highly fragrant by reason of the 
Bavotir of the W'itie of elephant ichor, shining in company of the needy and looking 
down upon the lotus-eyed females who appear beautiful when embraced bv their lovers 
and are merry on account of tasting w'inc like rut of elephants, shone exceedingly. 

(7.) He, the friend of the strung bow and hard to be overcome by reason of the 
rampart of the rutting elephants infuriated by wine, seized by main force the imperial 
sway from the famous house of Bhardi, He was unrivalled amongst the best warriors 
and occupying a high position of fame stamped the noble race of Iksvlku by virtue rtf 
exploits with his own name, 

(8.) The Primeval Man was .again bom to him and far-famed called Nagabhaia 
for his fighting with elephants. In his splendour, like that of KumSra, the kings of 
Andhra, Saindhava, Vidarbha and Kalinga fell like moths. 

(9.) He desired the diffusion of virtue, residing m (he three Vedas, and according 
to the laws of the warriors fixed customs-duties. He appeared of humble frame 
through modesty, after having defeated Cakrayudha whose low state was mamfested 
by his dependence on another or others). 

(10.) He revealed himself like the rising sun, the sole abode of the light of the 
three worlds, after having vanquished the lord of Vahga. who was like the dense and 
terrible darkness caused by the array of a flood of chariots and a muHitude of horses 
and elephants of the Irresistible enemy. 

(11.) The greatness of his sou], whose wav of life was benefidal to all mankind, 
though transcending the senst-s, was manifested in the world from his boyhood by 
bis forcibly taking the hill fortresses of the rulers of Anarta, Malava, Kirau. Turuski 
Vatsa and Matsya. 

(u.) Chasising mightily the cruel and arrogant commanders of thearmieaby 
ordCTS, enf«ced on kings by dint of the strong cavalry, bis son Rama who had Fame 
for bis n ife destroying the obslacles of evil-doers locked bright .-md proteelcd virtue 
By tho^ tronhy deeds he glorified himself like his [homonymous] predecessor who 
killed demons and bndged over the ocean, lull of horrible and ruthless mgnstecs. bv 
means of rocks fastened together by the army of pouerful mimkeys 

113.) That l.ord dominated the poims'of the compass by Itb glory, not attaiiK-d 
by others, and uas humbly wailed upon by the Means of prospctiiy. ' 

* A Jrimd Jninr vraild rendcr 

j p 

rlipprd 


, P , in version nf the nnnie.' 
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(14.) He, the successful one, prized [his] wealth only if used by the supplicant 
alone and not for the use of [satisfying] his own wishes, 

(15.) He had no desire (or the world and was perfectly pure ■ yd with a view to 
become Prajapati got a son, named Mihira, from the Sun, propitiated by his mysterious 
vow. 

(16.) He overpowered and ruled the kings down to Agastya, who checked the 
rise of the V'indhya ^ by reverence [which the latter had for him] alone and [conse* 
quently] became famous [by the name of] Bhoja, 

(17,) He was famous, calm, adroit in destroying calamities, embraced by Fortune, 
but not soiled bvthe stain of arrogance, tender through affection and an object of praises 
amongst the ^-irtuous. He or Rama stands foremost when Brahman counts his creation. 

(t8.) LaksmI, the source of fame, progeny, and virtue, became bis own, never to 
woo again, as he trampled the kings of high descent, tossed the ocean of hostile forces 
and, offering to the fire of glory the fried grain in the form of the smashed foes, married 
and protected her by superior qualities which were uncommon, pure like nectar and 

undisturbed. 

(19.) He being the most exalted asylum, all mankind placed their fortune with 
him as if with the Creator, for the sake of safety—the elders and ascetics, pleased 
with his regard, out of affection, the servants out of devotion and the multitude of foes, 
well versed in politics [out of policy]. 

(20 ) According to the injunctions of the ifttii this is a truism that throughout 
the world the doer reaps what he has sown and not his master [instead] even amongst 
hundreds of kings ; yet it is strange that he, the lord of Fame and vanquisher of Kali, 
had his prosperity augmented by the merits of the virtuous whose intellect was undefiled. 

('>1 ) The satiety of him. ^ho burnt the Vangas, bis fomiidable enemy, by the 
fire oUnger and drank the oceans by [his] splendour, shone on ail sides. 

) He like KumSra by multifarious lore and marvellous action chastised the 
terrific demons by a collection of amazons that Uved exclusively by arms. 

^23 ) As he was the master of the fortunes of the universe, [his] chancellor Fate 

wrote in [bis] chancery seeing at his face. . . , . 

) Fame, that had arisen like a flame from the flood of the unlimited glory 
and was the wife of that lord of the world, conquered the Sun and came back—it is a 

marvel indeed that it crossed the oceans. 

- ) That ruler for the increase of the glory and the religious merit of his 

consonrcrected a seraglio in the name of NaraiMs. 

f 6 I As long ns celestial river for its upper gar* 

menl as long as the cffic-acy of austere asceticism lasts, a.s long as truth sustains all 


thtt is above, 50 long may this famous w ork of him purify the world. 

) [Let] Bftladitya [be] with the world till the end of who is 

h'^^ f this son of BhaUadhanneka, fruh of penance done by a col 

author o (.mbodiment * of the discrimination of Bhojadeva, who protected 


the 
collec¬ 


tion 

the 


world wcU by performing righteous deeds approved by Visquism. 


--- 1 ^ The Viiwlhva, as ihe stufy jrocs, warned to rise higher ihon the Sumcru, but bttn 

• Aaa^yo IS the him not 10 rise unltl h= mtum tl. 

#h'ich wus within and flood Usforc Bhojadevu. 
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II.—Inscription of the reign of Hammtradeva. 

(Sam Vat 13^9^ 

The inscription consists of 17 lines, irhicli cover a space of about 1' 6" broad by 
t' tI" high. The size of the letters is from to f. The characters are ordinarv 
NagarL The language is faulty Sanskrit. The first £iin<' lines are in prose, the others 
in defective verse. Except for a few letters which are slightly damaged the record is 
well preserved. 

The inscnption is dated, hi line 8, on the sixth day of the bright fonnight nf 
Magha of the year 1349 of the Vikrama era, U tells us that a person named Malita 
Jail Singh ijait Slha^ had a tank built in a village called Chltlthl when SiT Hammira- 
deva was the ruler of Sakambbara, the modem Sambar a town in Rajputarta, [t would 
appear that the former was a chief belonging to the AMya/ sub-division of the 
Brahmans as the epithet Mahta is generally applied to its members. 


111 . 


-Inscription of the reign of Ganapati. 


Sam VAT 1350* 

Thb is Iwist^don a slab n.,.^„rir.g about , 7* st|uaR., and nnniaius 

23 lines, the last of which, written on the margin, jb much shorter than the rest I'he 
techuKul uxecuttou is good tmd thu pr«urvatiou fuir. Ow letter iu the seeoud line 
iw^ in the third and fifth linos and one in the seventh and sevenieonth linos aroabrodod" 

The whole «f the text can, however, be restored with cfcrtaintv except four or five 
(ixsar/is in the last line. 

The characters ant of the tt-pc of the orditi-irv northern NJgarf alphabet. The 
.atera^ srae of Jhe ts lansp^ is Sanskrit and eLpt The iniroduc 

tory »* »oera#Sraam and the word, expressing the dale, throughout metrical In the 
toth and I3lh verses one sylUble has htten left out most probably bv the negligence „f 
the etigraver. few tnaceuracies. ...g.. / f„e 7 i„ ^7.7 (line .K) , taead of i a.,d dd 
m place of « m etraytra# ,hne 9I may btt noticed. The e of 7.,t7„e4,,„ a,R,i j, 

accounted for by tht; omission ofjust noted. 

f «»'’»‘Adhig.,devawho was the godson 

0, .Muccralra ( 1 ) He puri^fed himself by ahlutions a, t^:, roTw;^ 

the 'lamunw pertenmd obsequies for the manes at Gaya a,id paid his debt to LpTTa- 
deva by noble deeds at tJrlha^ and on battle fields " 

The inseription rec^ds that the R 5 na bull, oblong p„„d of p„co water to 

mcrcasc htsaptruud m^tt and a garden lull „1 cretpers and trees bearing fruits’anT 

flowtr^ lo remove .the fatiguti of travollerSu ^ 

la st^za at, the Rspa is Kud to be thescryanl orminister {ihrtn) of king Gana- 
pm, which mmnts to be the real name ol the ruler and Goptladeva tdmpiv an atfrihu.ive 

term—the or kmg of Gopak [puraj or Gwali^, 
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Thu Jatu of the document is Samvat J 350. Wednesday of the dark fortnight of 
Karttika. 

The jfrrdfits/f was composed by Jayasimha, a KayasLha of the Mhthura sub-caste, 
and engraved by MahSraja. 


[V„^Inscription of the reign of Kal<^kuka (?). 

The inscriplion is engraved on a stone nn;?asuring about ai'by jcj" and contains 
24 lines. The characters are ancient Nagari of the North Indian type. The size of 
the letters is between I" and f'. The language is Sanskrit and metrical. 

The document is not well preserved. lines 7, 17-21, 23 and 24 have suffered 
considerably by the peeling off of the surface of the stone so that the letters have 
either gone altogether or are so much injured as to be illegible. 

The date of the mscriplion (line i) is Sariivat 103S or A.D. gSo — i. 

The prasastf is a record of the construction of a pond of' sweet water,* a well and a 
temple surrounded by twelve sanctuaries (lines 22*23) itfatitiiram thiitias(tmandifair 
Vftam. 


V,—Inscription of the eleventh century. 


This inscription consists of 38 lines which, excopling the last, which is only ta" 
long, are 2' 3'' in length. Of the first four linos large portions of the writing have 
considerably suffered from abrasion and almost gone altogether. The same is the case 
with the last line. Slight wearing aw'ay is to be noticed in other letters as well but 
that without rendering restoration impossible. The preservation of the rest is perfect 
almost throughout. The size of the aksnras is betw'ffcn -f' and iThe characters 
.-ire NSgari of about the i ith century and are well shaped and skilfully engraved. The 
language is the bigh-ffown figurative Sanskrit of the Kavyas and excepting the intro- 
ductorv invocation, which has entirely disappeared and was probably 0 ,h tuumh iivaya^ 
throughout metrical. As regards orthography, a few facts may lie noticed. The 
letter i as is usually the case, has been denoted by the sign for v mid the dental 
sibilant ’sometimes immediately follow r 

have been frequently doubled. Final nasal tit piusti is almost invariably correctly 
expressed by the sign for #«, whereas in a great many inscriptions it is shown as a mere 




The peculiar flowerv sign of inierpunctuation in the comniencement of tlie 27th 
e seems^to divide the pralisti into two parts. The first and by far the larger portion 
""•ords the construction of a temple of Hara or by a renowm^d ascetic PatahgeSa 

me The second portion mentions (line 37) that a monastery (Skr. uw/Arf), 
t (Skr detMa), wells and five tanks were built by the same person. The inscrip- 
' ’ ot dauxl unless there was a date in any part which is now effaced and dlcgihle. 

m U sectarian and tinged with Sivaism. Lines 7-12 praise some 

hb t ofThospice in a place calk'd Then follows an encomium 

of tL'preceptor of PatangeSa whose virtues and excellences in turn are extolled Oines 
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18-25). Then the temple of Hara erecteii by the laUf?r b desriibetl as provided with 
a fine spire, beautiful on all sides, white like the orb of the moon and resembling the 
KailaSa Mountain. ^^Suitkharam sarvatah sunJaram intlitdhamadh^aiam Kaiiasit' 
iailopamam^ Thus the stainless fame of the founder took, as it were, shape in that 
temple {flsymvSmatam=agamat farinaiim fras^vdaniftrUyS The succeeding 
stanzas contain a eulogy of the other^monuTTients built bv the said wimi. 


HIrAxanda, 


KHAROSTHi RECORDS ON EARTHEN JARS 

FROM CHARSADA. 


[■Hie fpilixi jng note, which hns been kindly cornrnunieated by Dr* H- l-udcrs^ rnlau^ to thinte short Inscrip* 
ti«is written in ink on some andctit which wm imc^rthed lost year in iJie FlUlJh pheri al Chirsada- 
Hand copies of the records together with some teniative obsefvmtions on them and a description nr the vessels are 
published in the Annual Report inir p* l6,^x-^Ed.] 

O F tlie three inscriptions the one marked A is in the best state of preservation. 

1 would read it: 

Sagha‘‘^ cadvdiie^"^ fanta [w<Tfi«]'^ .. 

. . \par{\ ga Ckaraa [jii]*** danaamkha'^^ [|1] . 


Notes. 

(i.J As indicated by the dotted line, the tail of the sa is indistinct in the originaL 
It is possible, therefore, that the true reading is samgha. 

(a.) According to the tracing the lower end of the TOwel-stroke seems to project 
a little beyond the top-line of the in, and the aksara might, therefore, possibly be 

read it. 

(3,) Only the first two aksaras of this word are distinct. Of the third aksara only 
the upper part is visible, closely resembling the upper part of the na of the last word 
of the inscription. Tlie fourth aksara also is quite indistinct, and, judging from the 
tracing alone, it might as well be da or kha, not to mention other possibilities. In 
transliterating it as na I am influenced by the similar inscription B, which in the corre¬ 
sponding place shows an aksara that cannot be anything but na. 

{4 ) Of this word only the ga is quite clear. The last aksara, at first sight, would 
seem to be a. but on close inspection it will be noticed that its lower end is quite 
different from that of the undoubted ir of the next word. It loots as if some portion 
to the right of the letter had been lost, and therefore ha appears to me the most plau¬ 
sible reading The aksara before ga Is damaged by the break of the jar both at the 
upper and lower end, but what has been left points decidedly to its having been n. 

The pa is merely conjectural. , • * *. j- . 

f c ) The aksaras raa are certain. The lower portion of the cha is not quite distinct, 

^ it c,mnat be denied that alao the reading m, rrodd he ,^rible 01 the last 
.atMra the Inaer half seems to be entirely effaced and the upper half orJy family vaable 
in the original, but what is risible of it in the tracing so eaaetly resembles the upper 
haft of the a« in sag/l« as to make the reading sa almost certain. 
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(fi-'i Tlie reading proposed by Dr. Vogel is evidently correct, although the !aSt ivro 
fihartts are partly mutilated. 

Translation. 

r, . “J’;® t" the eongrug-nion of the nionkst" in the four quaneret,, 

[ bemg] the special property^ {Jaf] , . , * 

Before the word />ar/^a/m the namr 4i| the special seel, that received the gift 
must bt‘ lost. The formula used in this inscription is fnuttd whh slight variations in 
nutnerous votive inscriptions, compare, eg., the Karle cave inscription No. so (Efi, fnd 
\o\ \\{ ^_ ^{,nnadeyadhama ..... Mahasngkhii.tam p^ngaho 
saghe cstudtsedina ; Kura inscription of Toramioa Shaha [Ep. htd 'Vol I p 340) 

bhihu^a^-nghe farigrabe ^cdrya-MnbUa^ 
.akauab., kaman .mage inscription {Ep. Ind., Vol. II, p, Nanddkasya d^nn>b 

n " V Ve‘ ScdryySmiih sartvasiMlnSth pangrake. and 

especially the Kharosthi inscription on the MathurS Lion Pillar (J E ji S rSoa 
p. 5.34) = th,«a ca „ ta/udiia^ 

fp. 53^1 «/«»<. .... myadido S«r,aUh«da,,a t^rigr^hc. ^ ’ 

Notes. 

(1.) pimamukha is the no„i. sg., which it. the d!al«t of the Kharoathi m.eri.., a 
may end in a as well as in ti. ^NRaroslPi mscnptions 

(2.) Ck^niA would probablv be Kmeah^ in SansL-n't . . 

't3TTs“cti®'rtper“ 

e««. 4 r. ia ™ver writtea; eontpare aXZ tZ “/''’“".L'"" Mlar the 

z'admia, etc. [MtcaiJ of sagka we should rapeci Kgke^J " 

stroke s«n,s .0 be wturting i„ the correspondiog word ^"'37 

kkr, iramand/tam shows the transition of tr into s i * = 

of the Kharostht Manuscript Dutreuil de Rhins {J. A^'^s^L 

and also in that of the Agoka edicts of Khalsi ■ the t ^ ‘ 

same form in the Manuscript, lac. ctt. p. 249'),' ^ eg,, is found In the 

(4.) The softening of the dental in cadudiie = Str , 

^.pldupk^ae in the Takht-i-Bshi inscriprion {7. d^., series Vll^ Vol “"9)" 

K P'-'** “«ura also in the 

Oi (he inscription marked B only the bf^mnnln 
certainty, the rest being quite illegible. It readf ^ ^ tolerable 

caltu]diidn 

* * * 

Notes, 

—!o the traeing. 
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(2.) TKt^ second ai^ara of this nord seems to be ^-er)- faint in the original ^nd the 
form appearing in the tracing bears fio resemblance to any Kharqsthi letter. Never¬ 
theless, 1 have no doubt that it really was iu or, possibly, t/u, 

(3.) These ahams are quite uncertain, 

As the inscription begins e^ctly like the previous one, there can be little doubt, 
I think, that it had a similar purport and recorded the gift of the jar “ to the congrega¬ 
tion of the monks of the four quarters.’' 

\\ Ith the two inscriptions may be compared the fragment of a third inscription 
discovered by General Cunningham in a mound near the ruins of Sahri-lfahbl and 
edited together with a facsimile In A. S. /?., Vol. V, p, 44. It consists of a Jew 
Kharosthi letters incised on the outside of a small piece of bowl. Cnnningham pro- 
post'd to read ■' Afiig/h‘ ca In the upper line and sa " —- or, more accurately sa —" in the 
Igw'cr line." But a glance at the facsimile will sufficiently show that it is highiv 
improbable that the inscription would have been written in two lines, no trace of anv 
letter being discernible to the left of the supposed itr. In my opinion, there can Ur 
little doubt, that what Cunningham considered to be ma and i«, really is only one letter 
the middle portion of which is broken off. By simply connecting the two pieces hy a 
vertical line, we obtain a perfectly unobjcctionfible sa. The second aistira is g/ia 
according to the facsimile, but as Cunningham transcribes it by tbt- isstroke mav 
hav'e been omitted. The third aisara is ca, the form of the letter resembling that of 
the ca in inscription A. W’e thus have to read saghn cs, or, saghe ca, which agrees with 
the beginning of the tw*o Inscriptions on the jars from Charsada. Trifling as it may 
appear at first sight, this coincidence can hardly be considered to be the result of a 
mere chance, if It is remembered chat the fragment also is engraved on a piece of jar; 
on the contrary, it seems to me highly probable, that saghe ca is to be restored to 
saghe catudi&e, and that these nrords belonged to an inscription of the type represt*niud 
bv the two new finds. 

As regards the inscription marked C, I am unable to offer any reading or explana¬ 
tion that would satisfy myself. The characters resemble more those of the Manu¬ 
script Dulreuil de Rhins than those of the inscriptions, and perhaps it will be possible 
to read this inscription when the Kharosthi manuscripts of the Stein Collection will 
have been rendered accessible to scliolars. 

H. LtDERS. 
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Surrey of India. 

Superintendentp Govern- 
jiient Printing, Calcutta, 

1894 
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Utlc &r 

Name and official deslgnalkm 
oi authoe. 

Fres&7 cLitc of 

pubFkaticKi. 

InOIA— 



64. Notes on the Antsqiaitk^* Ethno* 
grapbvj and Hiftnry of La* Bcb 
and Mekran. 

T.S H. Hddkhi Superinten¬ 
dent^ Simey qf India. 

Supesnnlendent, Govem- 
ttient Printingj Calcutta, 

6;. SoutK Indian Buddhist Aatiqui- 
ties. (N- I* S.) 

Av Rea^ Superintendent^ 
Arnlueologica! Surveyi 

Madni:;, 

Govemnient Press, Mad¬ 
ras, t£lg4. 

66. List of Architectural and Archaw* 
logical Remains in Coorg. [N. 
1,S,^ 

Ditto » 

Dittos 

67. List flf photographic negatives 
belonging to the India. OiBcc. 


Ditto, 1894^ 

68. Bower Manuscripts, (N, i. S.) , 

An Hcernlep Principal^ Cal¬ 
cutta Madraiisalt^ 

SuperintenJentp Govern* 
meat Printing. Calcutta 

1S93-97* 

60. The Moghul ArchHectune of 

^ Fathpur-Sikri, Parts I-IV. (N. 

1 . S.I 

E* Smith, Arcfiaeological Sur- 
veyj North*Western Pro- 
Vinces and Oudh. 

Oovemment Pre^s, North- 
VVeatem Provinces 

and Oudhi iS^-98. 

70. On the Muhammadan Architeo 
tufc in tiujarath (N. L S.) 

J, Burgess, late Director 

General^ Archseo Eogical 

Survey of India. 

Eyre and Spottiswoo-de, 
London^ 1096. 

71, ChAlulcyan Architecture, Inciu^ng 

exaiAples frtJni the Bamri Dis^ 
trict, Madras Presidency. (N. I. 

».) 

Ak Rea, Superintendent^ 
Archeological Snrve Vj 

Madras^ 

Govern metit Press, Mad* 
ras, 

T2. Lists of Antiquarian RemaliB in 
* the Central Provincea and 

Berlr, (N. L 5 .) 

H, Cousens, Superintendent p 
ArcheoLogical Sur^'ey, Bom* 
bay. 

Superintendent, Govern¬ 
ment Priuling,Calcutta» 
189;. 

71. Monumental Remains of the 
Dutch East Indla Company in 
the Presidency of Madras. (N* 

LS.) 

A, Rea, Superintendent, 
Archeological Snr^eyj 

Madras^ 

Govemment Press. Mad- 
ras, iSgy* 

74. Revised lists of Antiquarian Re- 
^ mains in the Bombay Presu 

dency. [N. L f 5 .) 

H « Couse ns, Supermtendenti 
ArcheologinaL Survey, 

Bombay., | 

Government Central 

Press^ Bombay, 1897* 

7- South Indian Inscriptions [Volume 
^ 111, Fart 1 ). iN. LS.) 

E. Hulta^hi Government 
Epigraphist. 

Government Presa^ Mad* 
ra$, TB99. 

76 A list of photographic 
" of Indian antiquities m the 

collection of the Indian Museum 
with which Is incorporated the 
liat of similar n^ativM in the 
possession of the India Office, 

DfuT* Blochp isl Assistant 
Stiperintendent, Indian 

MtiseoTn^ 

Superintendent, Goveni * 
ment Printing, 
cuttii fgoo. 


3Qa 
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Title oJ work» 

Naiue and nl&ciaJ dcsignaiiun 
of author. 

Press, amt dale of 
publkadoo. 

1 

India— fflJTfW. 



77. Lists of Antiquarian Remains in 
His Highness the Nizam’s' 
temtories. |N. I. S.) | 

H. Cou&enSf Superintendentj ^ 
Archa? 0! ogi cal Survey, 

Bombay. 

Superintendent, Govern¬ 
ment Printing, Calcutta^ 
igoo* 

78- The Muhammadan Architecture 
of Ahmedabadj Part 1 . (N. L S.) 

J. Burgess, late Director 
Generali Archseoiogical 

Survey of India. 

Eyre and Spottlaivoodei 
London, igoo. 

79* Report on results of eKplomtiotis 
in the Nepal Tard, Part 1 . (N, 

h S.) 

P, C. Mukherjii lately em¬ 
ployed ou AFcbsological 
exploratiDns pudtr the 
Govetument of the North- 
Western Provinces and 
Oudh. 

Su perinteu d entg Govern * 
ment Printing! Cal- 
cuttaji 1901* 

8o. The Jalna Stipa and some other 
Antiquiti^ of Mathur&i (Na L Sj 

Xi A. Smithp Indian Civil 
Service* 

Government PresSj 

United Provinces, 1901. 

01 » MoghuJ Colour Ilii!!t;oration of 
Agra^ Part L I. Sa) 

E. Soiitli, Archseological 
Sttrs’ey or* K orth* Wes tem 
provinces and Oudh. 

Ditto. 

02. The Architectural Antiquities of 
Nfortbern Gv^araL 

J, Burgess, late Director 
Genera J Archaeological 

Survey of India, and H, 
Cousens, Superintendent^ 
Archrological Survey^ 

Western India. 

Eyre and Spottiawoode^ 
London, 1903. 

03 - Annua] Report of the Director 
General of Archa&ology in India 
for the year Parts J 

and It. 

J, H* MarnhalL Director 
General of Archaeology 
In India. 

Superintendent^ Govern¬ 
ment Printingi India, 
Calcutta, 1904, 

84^ Ditto far the year 1903-04^ 

Parts 1 and IL 

Ditto . 

1 

Ditio^ 1905. 

Madras-^ 

85. Note* on the Amararati StUpa , 

1 

^ ], Burgess, Government 
Archaeological Sur\’eyor for 

1 VVertem and Southern 
India, 

Government Pres^, 

Madma, i 302 . 

1 

1 

86. Notes and IniMiptiotis from Tem¬ 
ples in the Madura Distrkt, 
Vol. IV. 

* Ditto * 

' DitlOi i88s-0G. 

j 

87. Tamil and Sanskrit Inscriptions 
wth some notes oo villagts 
antiquities^ collected chie% m 
the south of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency* 

Ditto 

1 

Ditto, 1SR&. 

Ditto, f886'?7. 

88. List of ancient monninenta for 
conservation in the Madras 
Presidency in 10B4. 

Ditto 

1 
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TItk of work. 

Name aud ufiiciai dcsignalmn 
of author. 

PrVss and (tuc of 
pqMication. 

Madras— 




Sy. List of ancient irionnments 
selected for conservation in the 
Madras Presidency in 1891. 

A. Rea, Archasological Sur- 
Madras. 

Government Press. 

Madras, 1891. 

90. Epigraphia Indies and Record nl 
ihe Archaeological Survey of 

India^ VoL 11 L i 8 g 4 ’- 95 - 

E. HultEsch, GovemmeptEpi- 
gtaphist. 

Superintenden t j Gove ra- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 

*895- 

91. Ditto, VoL IV, 1896-97 

Ditto 

- 

Ditto, 1^97* 

93. DittOj 

Ditto 

■ • 

DiLtOp 1899. 

93. Ditto, „ VI, 1900-01 

Ditto 

. 

Ditto, 190!* 

94. Ditto, „ VII, [902-03 

Ditto 

. * 

D^tto^ 1904. 

95. List of tombs and monumetits of 
EuropeanSr etc^, in the Madras 
District 

Govemnieiit of Madras 

1 

Gov^emment Press, 

MadraSi 1898- 

g6. List of tombs and monuments 
erected in Madras. 

Ditto 


Ditto 

97. List of statucst monninents and 
busts erected in Madraj^ in 
honour of distin^ished servants 
of the State- 

Ditto 


Ditto- 

98. Annual Report of the Arch^lo- 
gicai Survey^ Madras and Coorg,. 
for the year 1899-1900. 

A. Rea, 5 uperintendent| 
Arcb^Iogical Sur^-ey. 

Ditto p 190Q. 

99. Ditto I90i>l90] 

Ditto 

« . 

Ditto, igoi. 

100. Ditto 1901-190 J 

Ditto 

. 

DittOj T902, 

joi. Ditto 1902-1903 

Ditto 

■ # 

Ditto, 1903. 

ioa. Ditto 1903-1904 

Ditto 

■ t 

Ditto, 1904. 

103, Ditto 1904-1905 

Ditto 

t ■ 

Ditto, [905, 

104, Report on EpigrapbicaJ 

accomplished from July 1891 
to June 1892. 

E, Hult2£ch, 
Epigraph ist. 

Governincnt 

Ditto, iSg2, 

105. Ditto July 1892 to June 

1S93- 

Ditto 

* * 

Ditto, [893, 

lv 6 . Ditto do. 189310 do. 

1894. 

Ditto 

m * 

Ditto, 1S94. 

,07. Ditto do. 189410 do. 

1895- 

Ditto 

m * 

Ditto, 189s 

108, Ditto do. 1895 to do. 

1896. 

Ditto 

«' I* 

Ditto, 1896. 
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Tilki o( work. 


Naptc and ^ffEciai designadon 
of author^ 


Madras— 

109. Report ott Epi graphical work 
accomplished from Jtily 1896 
to Juce 1897. 


Ei Hultzschf Government Govenmietit Press. 

T* ■■_+ J_ 111 -fe H ^ " 


Pre&St and date oi 
publicalioru 


I to. 

II I, 

111 . 

IIJ. 

114 ^ 

11^ 

116. 

117. 


Ditto July 1897 to June 


1898. 

Ditto 

iBg 9 ^ 


do« 1898 to do. 


tgoo 


Ditto do^ 1899 lo do. 


igoi. 


Ditto do. 1900 to do. 


Ditto 


1901. 


Ditb 


1903* 


Ditto 


1904^ 


Ditto 


1905* 


do. [901 to do. 
do» 1903 to do, 
do. E903 to do. 
do. 1904 to do. 


Epigrftphist. 


Ditto 


V. Veukaynr Assistant 
to the Goiemnieot Epi- 
graphliL 

Ditto . . 


E. Hultisch, Govcroifient 
Epigraphist. 

Ditto , « 


Ditto ^ 


V. Vcnkayya, OSiciaihig 
Government Epigraphist* 

■i 

Ditto 


Madras^ 1897, 

M 

Dtttfij 1848. 

Ditto, 1899, 

Ditto, >900. 
Ditto, 1901. 
Ditto, igoa, 
Ditto, 1903. 
Ditto, 1904, 
Ditto, tgoj. 


Bombav— 

itS-'file Antiquities oi tbc Kolaha 
Agency. (Sci.^so, Sel. Rec. 
Bombay, K. Si Noi 7>) 

Tig. The Antiquities of KotliApoor 
illustrated (Ser. 35 ®i Sel, Rec, 
Bombay, N, S. No. 8.) 

1 30, Eitracts in connection with Mabo^ | 
medan Architecture at Beeja- 
poor, in the Satara Districts, 
etc., (1854). ISer, 3J0, Seh Rec. 
Bombay, N. S. No. 40.) 

lai, Ob!ier\'ations on iiucriptlons on 
copiier-pLates dug up at Naroor, 
in the Koodal Division of the I 
Sawunt Waiw State, 1848; 
with translations and facsimiles, 
1851- [Ser, 3;o, Sel. Rec. 
Bombay, N, S. No. lo.J 

111, Rork<Mt Temples of Western 
iudia. 


1854. 

> 8 i 4 - 

1837. 

« 1S55, 

I‘.RS., J Cnndalt and Downej, 
1 London, 1864. 


Major G. LeG. Jacob 


J. Pergueson, 
M.R.AS. 
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Tille of work. 

-. j 

Name and official de^ignatioo 
of author* 

Press^ and date of 
piibhcatkm. 

Bombay— 



123. Report Oft tbe ilbistration of the 
Archaic Architecture of India, 
etc* 

Dr. Forbes Watfon and Mr. 
FergiisMOj General Cun¬ 
ningham and Colonel Mea¬ 
dows Taylor* 

hlndiaTi Museumt 1869, 

1 

124. Notes to accomMny a series of 
photographs designed to illus' 
trate the Ancient Architecture 
of Western fodla. 

Captain Lyon, Late of Her 
Maicstv's 68th Regiment 
of Light Infantry* 

Cafey Brothet^ Old 
1 College Street, 3, 

I Cenev'Aj tByi* 

1 

125. Memotaisdum on the Buddhist 
Caves at Junnar. 

James Burgess, Archeo¬ 
logical Surv’eyor and_-Re« 
porter to Govemmenti and 
J* F* Flectj Bo* CJJ. 

^ Government Central 

Press, Bombay 1 i374* 

I26p Memorandum on the aotiijijitlea 
at Dabhoi, Ahmedabad, Tl&att, 
Junagadhj Gitnar^ and Dhank. 

James Burgess, Axeb^o* 
logical Surveyor and Re* 
porter to Government. 

Ditto, 1875^ 

127. MeinoranduTii on the remains at 
Gumlij Gop, and in Kacbhp etc. 

Ditto 

Ditto* 

ij8. Provisional lists of Architectoial 
and other Archseological remains 
in Western tndta, inctudin^ the 
Bombay Presidency ^ Sindh, 

BcraJTj Central Provinces, and 
Hyderabad. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

129^ Translations of inscriptions from 
Belgatim and Kaladgi Districts 
in the report of the^t season^s 
operations of the Arcba?oiogical 
Survey of Western India and of 
inscriptians from Kathiawar 
and Kachh. i 

J* P. Fleet, Bop C.S.* and 
Hari Vaman Limaya, B.A. 

Ditto, 1876. 

130. Buddhist Caves of A)anta. Se 
cond edition. 

Prepared by Major R. Gill 
and revised by James 
Burgess^ p'.R.G.S*, 

M,R,A.S. 

Ditto^ 

[31. Notes Oft the antiquities of the 
Talukas of Pamer^ Saziganmer, 
Ankole^ and Kopergaum form'* 
iftg the charge of the and Assist¬ 
ant Colkctor* Ahmadnagar^ 
with raised lists of remains in , 
the Ahmad nagar, Nasik^ Puna, 
Thana, and Kalidgi ZUlahs. 

W. F. Sinclair, Bo. C.S., and 
J* Burgesif, Archeological 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
Government. 

Ditto, t£77. 

ijj. Architectural and Archasnlogical 
remains in Khandeih in 1S77- 

W- H* Property Collector of 
Khandesh. 

Ditto. 
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archaeological reports 


Tllk of v'ork* 


Bombay-* 

133, Reports (from the Collectors) re* 
girding the Archjcolorical re- 
toalns in the Karachi, Haidara- 
bad* andSbiltiirpiirCollectorates 
ID Sindh, with ptaoi of tambs^ 

I34h Report on the Architecttira] and 
ArcH^eological remains in the 
Promnee of Kachh, with 5 
papers by the late Sir Atex. 
bumes. (Selections from the 
records of the Bombay Govern- 
mentp No. CLll, new series,) 

^ 35 ^ Notes on the Buddha Roch- 
Tempies of Ajanta^ their paint¬ 
ings iind sculptures, and on the ' 
paintings of the Bagh Caves, 
modem Buddha Mythology^ etc- 

( jf i [nscriptioDH from the Cave Tem* 
pies of Western India with des* 
LTiptive notes, etc. 

13Lists of the antiquarian remains in ' 
the Bombay Preiidenej-, Siodh 
and Berir, wHth an Appends 
of inscriptions from Gujarat. 

138* Scheme for the protection and 
conservation of ancient build¬ 
ings in and around the City of 
Ahmedabad 

t39- List of Photographs of ancient I 
buildings and antiquities^ 
Bomba)^ 

140, The Antiquifiet of the town of 
Dabhni in Gujarat. * 


141 ^ !~i£t of Photographic NegatK'es | 
of ancient builefings and anti -1 

a uities of the Bombay Presb 
ency* j 

142 . List of Photographic Negatives 
of the paintings copied from 
the Ajanta Caves between i 8 yj 
aod 1885 at the GovetaTnenl 
School of Art, Bombay^ Sup -1 
plencient to the Bombay List of 
Photographic Negatives 


Name and ciffijiial designation 
fif ALfthor* 


Dalpatram Pranjivan Kha- 
khar« 


Burgess, AirhEological 
Surveyor, Western India. 


J. Burgessj Archeological 
Surveyor, and Bhagwanlal 
tndraji PandiL. 

Burgess, Arch^olngical 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
Govern iTientp 


A. Wt Crawley-Boevy, 


James BurgesSr LL.D-, CJ.E., 
Director General of the 
Ar^^hMilogical Survey of 
India, and H. Con&ens, 
M R.A.S., Archaeological 
Survej^or, Weitem India. 

IL Cousens* M,R*A.S., 
ArchaeologicaJ Surveyor, 
Western India. 


Jame> Burgesfl . 


press, and date ei 
publkalkm^ 


Go^'emment Central 
PresSj BomhaVi 1879 . 


Diito^ 


Ditto. 


Ditto, iSSt. 


Ditto, 1885 . 


Education Society's 
Pre? 5 , Bombay, 1 SS 6 . 


Superintendent, Gowra* 
moot Printing, Calctitta, 
1887. 

George Wateiston St 
Son^ Edinburgh, iSBS. 


Govemraeiit Central 
Pre^E, Botnbayi 


Government of India 
Central Priming Offii-e, 
Calcutta, iflSg^ 
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TiUe of woricF 

1 Name and al^cial dcsignution 
i of author^ 

and dale oi 
puLlicati^b 

Bomeiav— fiTfl/i/. 

1 


143. Eijapur Guide . p « 

1 H, Coosensj M.ILA^S., 

Areharologieal Surveyor, 
Western India^ 

Orphanage Press^ Pootul 
1889^ 

144. Notes on tbe builtdingB and other 
antiquarian remains at Bi]apur, 
with tTans^utioos of the Lnscrip- 
tions. 

H. Cousensj Archseobgical 

1 Survey^'or, Western India^ 
aod E. Rehatsek. 

Govemment Central 

Press^ Bombay 1 tSyo^ 

145, An accdtmt of the Caves at Nad« 
sur and Karsambla. 

H* Cousens, Archaeological 
‘ Snrveyorj Western India- 

Dkto^ Z89N 

146* Progress Report nf the Arrlujeo« 
tagical Survey of Western J ndia 
far the months of Uecember 
iSSg to April 1^90. 

Ditto » , » 

Ditto^ iSqa* 

r47* Ditto for the months of May 1G90 
to April iSgi,. 

Ditto « , 

DIttOf i8gi. 

t4B« Ditto for the months of May tSgi 
to April 1893^ 

Ditto « . . 

DittOj 1S92- 

149. Ditto for the months of May 1893 
to April 1^93* 

Ditto ' * * 

1 

DittOj 1893. 

150^ Ditto for the months of May 1S93 
to April 1894* 

Ditto i # . 1 

Ditto, 1894. 

151^ Ditto for the months of May 
1S94 to Aug;nst 1893^ 

Ditto • < 4 

Diuo^ 1895* 

152. Ditto for the months of Septem¬ 
ber 1895 to April 1S96, 

Ditto p * , 

Ditto} 1896- 

153. Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1897. 

Ditto * <. - 

Dittoi 1897* 

134. Ditto for the year ending 3otb 
June 1898- 

Ditto t . 

DittOi 1898* 

t55* Ditto for the year ending 30th i 
June 1899, 

Ditto i p 

Dittop 1S99- 

156^ Ditto for the year ending 30th, 
June 1900. 

Ditto * 

Ditto, 1900* 

157* Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1901- 

Ditto • * * 

Ditto, igoi^ 

J5S. Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June igo2. 

Ditto « * 

Ditto, 1902* 

159. Ditto for the ye^ ending 30th 
June 1903. 

Ditto . p « 

Ditto* 1903* 

160. Ditto for the year ending 30 th 
June 1904. 

Ditto , * » 

Ditto, 19044 


















ARCHjEOIX)G1CA(. reports 




* 

Tcik wc?fk. 

Nftmc and elfkial designation 
of authciri 

Press, and date oi 
publication. 




Bo M B A 

)Gl, procnrss Report of the Arefuc^ 
lofflcal Survey of Westen India 
for the year ending 3®^^ June 
iD 05 . 

162. Paintings in the Buddhiat Cav^ 
Temples of Ajanta^ Khandesfii 
India- Valume I tPktori^ sub- 
jectsjp 


H. Cansens, Arcbtological 
Surveyor, Western India. 


Govemnipnt Central 
Press. BonibaVi 1905 


John GriHitlis, late Pfineipiji 
of the Sir jarashedji 
j ijibhai School o f Art ^ 
Bombay I Fellow oi the 
University of Bombiiyt 
Member of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asia’* 
tic Society* 


W* GriggSj London, i 896* 


JC3. Ditto ditto, Volume II 

(Decorative details). 

Ditto ^ 1 

Ditto, 18^7. 

BENGAL— 

1 

1861. 

164. Account of n visit to Mount i 
Pan snath (in Chutia Nagpoort , 
and thf! Jain Temples thereon 

A. P. • # * *1 

j 

in (827* (Ser. 230- SeJ- Rcc, 
Bengal, No. 38-) 

1 


ifij. Ruins of the Nalanda Monasteries 

A*M. Broadleyi BaC 5 u 

Bengal Secretariat Press, 
1872. 

at Burgaon, Sub-division Bihar, 
District Patna* 1 

1 

1 

166* Report on the Archarolog)' of the 
Dtslrict of Midnapon?. 

1 

H. L. Harrisonr B-C.S^ . ' 

Ditto, 1873. 

1 


167* Buddha Gaya, the Hermitage of 

R^jendralila Mitrat LL.D.p 1 

Ditto, 1878. 

Sitcya MunL 

C.LEL ' 


168. List of objects of anti<inarian 
Interest m BeirgaU 

#V 

Ditto, iSjg. 

169* A List of the obJ^Tts of Anti- 
quaraln interest in the Lower 
Provinces of Bengal (with his¬ 
torical descriptions). 


Ditto, 1S79. 

170* Rovi^d list of ancient monuments 

Government of Bengal. P* W. 

1 Ditto, 1887- 

In Bengal, 1B86. 

flepartmentj assisted by 
J. Du Begbx and W. B* B* 

171* Some Historical and Ltbnical 
aspects of the Burd^^-an District- 

W* B. Oldham, C.LRj Indian 

Ditio, i8gi. 

Civil Sen'ice. 


172. Discovery of the CMCt site of 
A^ka's classic Capital of Pita’- 
lipntra^ the Pati&oikra of the 
Greeks, and description of the 

1 L- A* Waddelh M-B* * 

, 1 Ditto, iSgs. 



superficial remains^ 




L 
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Title of ?i. ork. 

Name and ol!irbi dcrigniuion 
of fluthesr^ 

Prc3^ and date oF 
pnbiff.'ition. 

BeSCAL— 



173, A Brief HLstory of the Bodh Gava 
Math. 

Rat Ram Anugrah Narayan 
Singbj Baliadur^ 

Bengal Secretariat Press, 
Calcutta, 1893, 

174. Sikkim G^ettetT * 


Ditto, 1894. 

175- Somd Historical and EtKnical 
aspects of the Butdwan District 
with an explanatory Index {fte* 
print)* 

W. B. Oldham, ChE., Endian 
Civil Service. 

1 

] Dittos 

176, List of Statues, Menun>entH, and 
Busts in Calcutta of Historical 
interest. 

1; 

D itto- 

177, Last of InstTiptioiis nn tombs or 
monuments possessing historical 
or archaeological interest- 

C* R. Wilson^ MA*, of the 
Bengal Educational Service. 

Supe rinlendc nt,. Go 
ment Print i ng, Calcutta, 
^896. 

178. List of Ancient Monuments in 
Bengal—vised and corrected 
up to 31st August 1895. - 

: 

Bengal Secretariat Press, 
189b, 

i List of aocienl monuments 



Dacca Divisiun . * * 


Ditto* 

Rajshahi Division * i « 

1 . 

Ditto. 

Orissa Division < . 


Ditto. 

Chota Nagpur Division . 


DittOn 

Bhagalpnr Dirision i * | 


Ditto* 

Chittagong Division ^ 


Ditto. 

Burdwan Division « * 


Ditto, 

Patna Division . ^ 


Ditto* 

Presidency Division * 


Ditto* 

iSo. Annual Report of the Arth^olo* * 
gical Survey. Bengal Circle^ for 
the year 1900-01* 1 

Bloch^ Archscological 
Su^veyo^^ Bengal Circle^ 

Ditto, 1901^ 

181. Ditto far the year ended ' 

April tQ02, 

Ditto « 

Ditto, [902^ 

i8jj. Ditto for the year eoded, 

April 1903. 

Ditto * * 1 

DiitOt (903, 

183. Ditto for the year ended 

April 1904- 

Ditto t * ^ 

Ditto, 1904^ 

m* 

1S4- Ditto for the yeair ended 

April 1905. 1 

! 

Ditto , . 

Ditto^ 1905, 


2 Eta 
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Title cf work. 

and oflkial designation | 
d author. 

Fress^ and date of 
publkatlon. 

UstTED Provinces— 



185. Description of the antiquities at 
Kalinjar. 

Fn Maisey 

Baptist Mission Pro&s, 

1848. 

186. List of Photographic Negatives 
of the monumental antiquities 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh. 

A. FuKrer. PH. D-| Arch^lo- 
glcal Surveyor, and E. W* 
Smith* Architeclural Sur- 
vcyorp North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces and Oudh, 

Superintendent, Govem- 
iDcnt Printing, Calcutteu 
1S89. 

187. Progress Reports of the Epigra* 
phical and Architeclnrai 

Branches of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, from 
October 1889 till 30th June 
1891• 1 

Ditto R 

1 

Governnient Press, Nortb- 
Western Provinces and 
Oudh* 1893. 

188. Annual Pro^ss Report ol tho 
Archaeolr^cal Sur%'ey Circle, 
North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, for the year 1891^2. 

A. Fiihrerp PI1.D.J Archsealo- 
gical Sun^yorni | 

Thomasqn College Press, 
Roorkee, 189^, 

l 8 g. Ditto, for the year ending June 

1893- 

Ditto . . j 

Ditto, 1893. 

190. Ditto, for the year ending June 
1S94. 

Ditto A * 

Ditto, 1S94, 

191. Ditto, for the j-ear ending June 
1895. 

Ditto 

DittOi 1895. 

19a, Ditto, for the year ending June 
1896. 

Ditto « « 

1 

Ditto, iBg6« 

193. Ditto, for the year ending Juoc 

1897* 

Ditto * 4 

Ditto, iSgj, 

194, Ditto, for the year ending June 

i8^t 

Ditto 

Ditto^ 1898. 

195. Ditto, for the year ending June 
1899- 

V* A. Smitli, LCJ 5 , ; and E, 
Smithi Archeological 
Sumryor- 

Government Press, North- 
West em Provinces and 
Oucih^ iBgg. 

lg6. Ditto, for the year ending 31st 
March 1900. 

W. Smith, ArckxrilogiqaJ 
Surveyor^ 

DUtOp 1900. 

197. Ditto, for the year ending 31st 
March 1901. 

Ditto . . 

Ditto* 1901. 

198. Annual Progress Report of^ the 
Archaeological Survey Circle, 
United Provinces, for the year 
ending 31st March 1902. 


Government Press, United 
Provinces, 1902* 

■99. Ditto, for the year ending 3rst 
March 1903. 

E. B, S* Shepherd, Arth^o- 
logicai Surveyor. 

Ditto* 1903. 

1 
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TitJe ol wark 4 

Name and uflicLi] designatkiu 
d auihoTt 

PrcMt and date of 
publicniicJO, 

Unite0 Provinces— 

200* AiUiual Proi^ress Report of the 
Anriweatogieal Surveyor^ United 
ProviuLfs and Punjab^ for the 
year ending 31st March 1904- 

W. H. Nicholls, ATcb*oIc»* 
gical Surveyor. 

Government Press, United 
j Provinces, 1904, 

1 

201, DittOf for llie 3«ar ending 3igt 
March 1905. 

Dhto . 

Ditto, [905. 

List of Christian tombSp and 
monuments ot arctueologicaJ 
and historical interest and their 
inscriptions^ in the North-VVest- 
era Provinces and Dudh. 

A, Fiihrer, Archaeological 
Su rveyor^ North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh. 

1 

Go^Ttnment Press, North- 
Western Provinces and 
Oudh, iSg6, 

203, The remains near Kasia in the 
Gorakhpur District. 

V. A. Smith, I.C 5 . . 

Ditto, 

204. Portfolio ol Indian Architectural 
drawings^ Part L 

E. W* Smithp Archeological 
Survey oCp N orlh-W ester n 
Provinceii and Oudh. 

^ Socu*^ London, 
1897. 

205. Report on the antiquities in the 
district of Lalitpur^ North- 
Western Provinces, 

Poorno Chandcr Mukherji , 

Thomasott College Press, 

. Roorkee, 1B99, 

206. Plates illustrating the Report on 
the antiquities m the district of 
Lalitpur^ North-Western Prov- 
inces^ 

Ditto 

j Ditto^ 

Punjab— 

307, Ob)ects of Antiquarian interest 
in the Punjab and its dependen¬ 
cies cotnpiled from statements 
furnished by the several Deputy ' 
Commiss ioners, H is Highnes^ 
the Maharajah of Kashmir, and 
the Superintendents^ Ci5-Sutlc|, i 
Rahawalpur, and Chamba 

States^ 


Public Works Depart- 
1 ment Press, Lanore^ 
TS75. 

m 

2&8* Descriptiw List of the Principal 
B uddh ist «ciil ptures in t he 
Lahore Muscuitl 

A* CunninglLami Director 

General^ ArcbxologicaJ 

Survrj'p 


209. List of inscriptions in the Lahore 
Museutit 

Dr, M# A» Stein , . ' 

iSgg. 

210- Descriptivt.* List of Photographic 
Negatives of Buddhist Sculp- ! 
tures in the Lahore Central 
Museum. 

J. L. Kiptingp Curator. 

1889. 

2Ei. Report of the Ptinjab Cirde of 
the Archffiolc^ical Survey^ j 

i 8 ^ 8 - 3 g. 1 

Rodgers, Arrhsenlogical 
Surveyor. 

1 

1 

W. Ball & Co., Uhort, 
iSgl. 

















Lahon: Caiton Printing 
Worlis, tgni. 


Punjab— i 
,.,.Reri»llWrf object at A^c- C J R^g-, AtcWotHc^ 
logical interest m the Punjab. ^bunejor, 

31-1 Report of the Archa:olDgi€fll Dr. J. Fh-Vogd, Arch^logi- 

Surtey, Punjab Circle, for the cal Surveyor, Punjab, 
period from ist Januaiy to 30 th 
June 1901* ’ 

314 . Annual Progress Report oE the 

Archeological Surveyor, Punjab 
Circle, for the year ending 31 st 
M^ch 1902^ ^ 

315 . Ditto, for the year ending 31 st 

March 1903. ' 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto. 1903. 
Ditto, 1903, 
Ditto, 1904. 


316. Annual Progress Report of the Dr. J. Ph. Vogel. Sui^rinten- 
Superintiudent, Archa^lo^cal dent, Archa:alogical Survey. 
Survey, Punjab and UnitfdTro* 1 

.1 _*frtr- PTidma 


■ I 


Vinces Cirde,for the year ending 

31SI March 1904* 

3tj, Ditto, for the year ending 31 Et 
March 1905. 


Ditto 


, Economical Press, Lahore, 


Lieut. A. Crompton, R.E, 


K.-W. F, Province— 

218, Report on the explorations of 
the Buddhist ruins at Jamal- 
garhi during the months of 
March and April i 873 ' (Stp-1 
nkment to the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment Gaxettc of 1 »ih Ftbmary 

1874-) 

i 

2to. Report on the exploration of the Lieut. Skene Grant, R.E. 
Buddhist ruins near Kiarkai 
during the months of March 
and April 1874, {Supplement 
to the Punjab Government 
Gazette of nth June i 8 j 4 .) ^ 

220, Report on the exploration of^ the Sergeant F, H. WildiM, R.E. 
Buddhist ruins at Takht-l-Bai . 

Yusafzai, during the months of 1 
January, February, March and 
April 1871. {SuppleTneiit to 
Punjab Government Gazette of | 

6tli August 1S74.] I 


1874. 


1874. 


I 


1874. 
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Titk oi work, ^ 

Name and official designatino 
aitttiorr. 

and dnte of 
pubbcalion- 

N.-W. F. PeovisCE— canid. 



231. Report on the Uiplorations at | I 
ntouTid ShshjLkaJheri near 1 
Peshawar. [Supplement to the 
Punjab Government Gazette of 
l8th No\'ember 1S75,) 

^ieuL C. A. Crompton, R.E J 

1 ^ 75 - 

2J3. Report on the explorations at 1 
Taikal near Peshawar. (Supple* 
nient to the Panjab Government 
Gaiettc of iSth NoTcmbcT 1875 
and ot acith March l8j6.) 

Lieut. P, Haslctt, R.£. ■ | 

1876. 

233. Reports of Bnddlitst explorations 
in the Peshawar Distnot by the 
lotb Company of Sappers and 
Miners, | 

Lieutenant G. Maxwell, R.E. 

Public Worlds Depart¬ 
ment, Punjab, 1882. 

1 * 

224, Memorandum on excavations at 
Sikri, Vusafiai. 

Capt. H, A. Peane, Assistant ^ 
Commissioner. 

Punjab Go\Temin«it 

Press, Lahore, tS 89 ’ 

235. Detailed report of an Arehaeolo- 
logiral tour with the Duner 
Field Force, 

Dr. M. A. Stein, Ph.D., 
Principal, Oriemtai College. 
Labore. 

Punjab Goveminent Press, 
189S. 

Burma— 



i 

List of objects of antiquarian 
inlerest in Brittsh Banna* 

Ih. E. Forebbamn^rp 

Government Arcbaeologuatp 
Burma- 

Govern tnent Press, 

Burma, 1S80, 

^37* Notes on ihe early History' and 
Geogra^ihy of Bntisb Burnia—* 



L The Shwe Dagoii Pagoda 

1 Ditto , 

Ditto, 18B3, 

il^ The first Buddhist Mission 
to SuvannabhuciiL 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1884, 

228* Ust of objects of Antiquarian and 
Arcbaiological interest in British 
Btimia. 

1 Ditto * 

Ditto. 

229. Reports on AfLliseobgica] work 
done iu Burnna during the years 
1879-8.9- iBeing a Review dated 
i8tli June 18S9.) 

Dr* Forchhammef » 

i| 

, 1889. 

230. The Po 1 j Daung ittsmption, 
erected by King Smbynyb In 

1774 A.D. 

^ 1 Taw Seiti Ko* Govern men! 
1 Translatofi Burma, 

t Ditto, iSgt. 

331, Ust of objects o£ Antiquaries 
interfit in Arakan. 

1 Dr* E. Forchhammex 

Government Archseologist 
Bunua- 

1 

, Ditto. 

1 
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ARCHjBOLOGICAL reports 


Title irf work* 

Name and ofikial deH^Oatioo 
uf author* 

Press* and date 0! 
pubTicatldn. 

BlTlMA—fflffl/rf. 



232. List pf ftbje^s Auliqiiarian 

interest in Burma. 

Dr. E* Forcthaiomer^ 

Govurotneut Archxologisk, 
Burma. 

GavemmeDt Prets^ 

Burma, lSg 3 , 

233. Inscription of Finyaj a.tid 

Ava (deciphered from the ink 
impressions found among the 
papers of the late Dr. t'orch- 

Taw Sein Ko^ Govemmeot 
'rrauslatori Buraia. 

Ditto. 

234. Report on the Antiquities of 
Arakan. 

Dr* E. Forchhammerj Gov^ 
erameut Archaeologist, 

bunoa* 

Ditbo. 

^ 35 * Report on the Kyaukku Tempk 
at Pagan. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

23^- The KaJyanl [n&cnptions * 

Taw Sein Ko, Governnieot 
Translator^ Burma. 

Ditto. 

237- MemaTandutn of a toor fn parts 
of the Amherat, Shwegyin^ and 
Pegu Dbtricts. 

Ditto i ^ 

Dittoi 

3 j 8 . Mote on a tour m Burma in 
March ajid Aprils 

F* 0. Oertelj Assistant 
Engineer 00 special duly, 
Public Works Department 
North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh* 

Ditto, 1893. 

339. Notes on an ArcbBeological tour 
through Ramannadesa, 

(The Tal^g country' of Btirma.] 

24U. Aprcliimoary study of the Po U 
Dating Inscription of Sinbyuyio^ 
1774 A D. 

Taw Sein Ko, Government 
Translator, Burma. 

Ditto 

Reprinted from the 
fniiiatt Antiquary by 
the Educational 

Society’* Steam Press, 
Bombay, 1833. 

Ditto. 

241. A preliminary study of the Kaly^ 1 
ani Inscriptions. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

242. Motes on antiquities in Ramauna- 
desa* 

(The Talaing country of Burma-) 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. C 
Temple, late Presideut^ 
Rangoon Municipality, 

Bnrnia* 

Ditto, [894. 

543. Some remarks on the Kalyaid 
tnscriptious. 

Taw Seid Ko^ Govern Fuent 
Translalor, Bunna. 

Ditto. 

244- Inscriptions copied from the 
stones collected by King Bodaw- 
paya and placed near the 
Arakan Pagoda, Mandalay. 

Maung Tuq Nyein, OfEciating 
^vemnient Tranalator, 

Banna. 

Government Press, 

Burma^ *897. 
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Title of *cirk* 

1 Manic mnd othcial destination 

1 of author. 

Press, and (kite of 
puhlkiition. 

BURUA— concld. 

1 

1 

245. Inscriptions ol PagnOj Piti)'a and 
Ava. 

Translation with notes. 

1 MaungTiio Syein, Officiating 
Govern meat Tmnslatar, 

1 Burma. 

Goverutnent Praas, 

Bumui, fSggi, 

346. Inscriptions collected in LTpper 
, Burma. 

Taw Seift Kop Govemnseot 

1 Archfcologistp Burma. 

Ditto, 1900*1903. 

247^ Index, Tnscnptjonum B, Birmajii- 
canim, Val, L 

‘ Ditto * 

1 

Ditto, 1900. 

248. Lii5t of ob]^s of antiquarian and 
archeological intcfcst Lo Upper 
Burma. 

I 

Ditto * 

Ditto, 1901. 

34g. List ol Pagodas at Pagan under 
the custody of Government. 

Ditto , 

Ditto. 

350. Report on Archeological work in 
Burma for the year I 90 )-o 3 . 

Ditto * 

DittOj 1903. 

251, Ditto, for the jear 

Ditto * 

Ditto, [903. 

^53- Ditto, for the year 1903-04. 

Ditto * » 

Ditto, 1904. 

253- Ditto, for the year 1904-05 * 

Ditto ■ i 

Ditto, 1905. 

Mysore Coorg— 



254^ Mysore tnscdpiions , « 

' L. Rice, Director of Public 
Instruction. 

Mjraore Government 

Press, t S79. 

253. Coorg Inscriptions « , 

L* Rice, Secretaiy to Govern¬ 
ment. 

Ditto, i£EG. 

235. Inscriptions at Sravana Belgola, 
a chief seat of the Jains 
[Mysore). 

357. Epigraphia Carnatica—Inscrip¬ 

tions in the Mysore District. 
Part K 

L- Rice, Director of Archjeo-^ 
logical Researches and 

Secretary to Government, 
Mysore, 

Ditto 

1 

1 

Ditto, iSSg. 

Ditto, 1894. 

258. Ditto, Part 11 » ^ « * 

Djtto • • 

Ditto, 1898. 

259^ Ditto^ Inscriptions in the Kador 
District* 

L. Rice. Director df Archaeo* 
logical Researches. 

Ditto, 1901. 

260* DittOp Inscriptions in the Hassan 
District in 2 EcctioOs. | 

Ditto 1. , 

Basel M isston Pre8$, 

Mangalore, 1902. 

261. DittOp inscriptioiYs in the Simoga 
District, Part L 

Ditto 1 . 

Ditto, 

2C2. DiltOj Inscriptions in the Chitat- 
dnig Districts 

Ditto , 

Ditto, 1903. 
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Tilk ftf work* 

Name and official dcfilgmuion 
of autKoti 

Pre^, and date of 
publication. 

* 

Assam« 

263, Rpport on the progress qI bistorl- 
cal research in Assam, 

E. A, Gait, l,C,Sv Honorary 
Director of Etlir.ography 
in Assaio, 

Assam Secretarial Print* 
Eng OfficCp Shillong, 

1897. 

264, Lhl of Archscological remains in 
the Province of Assam* 


Ditto, 1902. 
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G. 1.1. P, a-N(i.^7i D, G, 
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Cearral .irchaeolt^jail llbrai^, 

NEW DEtHI. 


y m*"---^ 

r ' y CftJl No ?/ 3 * 02y^j ,b y^Kv*^- v’ 


Author—^ 

AKcl. 

n Title— 

_ /tg/ ‘ /f g^-a 


6 oot /Sai M shut is but a 


^CWAEOLOg/ 


^ COVT, OF INDIA 
^ Depamfienl of Althacclofiv 

NEW DELHI. - 



Pleaao help m to kei^ the boot f 
clean and moving, I'j 
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